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“‘ Weatherbee’'s hand shook as he held the check close to his eyes and read it carefully”’ 
See ‘‘ The Guest of Honor” (page 219) 

















ITH a weary sigh they all 
reply, ‘““I—don’t—know”— 
when you timidly ask when 
Congress will adjourn. 
That is the one question 
uppermost in the minds 
of those who have visited 
Washington during the 
early summer season, when 
all the parks and wood- 
lands invite the worn and 
harassed legislators of the Capital to 
wander far afield. 

In the street car one progressive Senator 
snapped out in vigorous staccato, “For 
the sixty-seventh time in one half hour, 
I—don’t—know. It’s positively shameful 
that the President should get us here when 
the Constitution says that an extra session 
shall be convened only for extraordinary 
reasons. There’s nothing extraordinary 
in reciprocity. Think of these long, hot 
days in Washington—when we ought to 
be at home getting acquainted with our 
constituents.” 

Now this was a progressive talking, and 
a “strapper” with eyes a-twinkle ven- 
tured the suggestion that perhaps if there 
had been more unanimity in that gentle- 
man’s party there would have been no 
need of an extra session. 
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Cs street-car remarks may not, 
of course, seem as important as those 
set down in the Congressional Record, yet 
they are a fair barometer of Washington 
sentiment. The farmer’s free list and the 
reciprocity measure are still under con- 
sideration. The Senatorial Committee 
problem has been solved, but the tariff 
proposition remains unsettled. While de- 
lays and extra sessions may at times tax 
the patience of legislators and people, there 
is something in the philosophy of a cer- 
tain old-time statesman. ‘This discussion 
and prolonged debate,” said he, “has its 
own uses. It gives the same advantage 
as blowing up tires to find the weak 
spots.” 

The magnolias bloom in profusion on 
the White House grounds, the parks blos- 
som, and the throngs of visitors come and 
go. Washington has never had better 
prospects for a lively summer. 

As the warm days approach and tem- 
peramental wires are crossed, a few 
sparks are likely to fly preliminary to 
the coming presidential contest. Every 
phase of current action and operation that 
may affect any prospective presidential 
candidate is now watched carefully, for 
the political almanac will soon include 
nominees for 1912, with all the various 
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signs of the zodiac predicting the weather 
and prognosticating the effect of the 
planets and the four seasons on the for- 
tunes of possible candidates. For even 
modern practical politicians have never 
outgrown certain superstitions handed 
down as traditions of past presidential 
campaigns. 














SENATOR GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 
The new Senator from Nebraska 





OURNALISTS occupy many seats in 

the Sixty-second Congress. Another 
newspaper man joins the senatorial ranks 
with Gilbert M. Hitchcock’s promotion 
from the House. 

A typical Nebraskan, he was educated 
in Omaha, and though later he studied 
abroad for a time, he returned to his native 
city in 1885 to establish the Omaha 
World, later the World-Herald. His in- 
terest in this live-wire daily has never 
grown cold. Through its pages William 
Jennings Bryan spoke to the people at the 
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Con- 
vention nominated William McKinley 
in St. Louis. 

During his service as Representative, 
Mr. Hitchcock has advanced many im- 


time the Republican National 


portant suggestions. He advocates the 
election of Senators by popular vote, and 
insists that he owes his own election to 
the adoption by the Nebraskan Legislature 
of the Oregon plan. “The Legislature,” 
he states, “simply recognized the verdict 
of the people”—and only eleven members 
voted against him. 

Senator Hitchcock voted with President 
Taft on the reciprocity question, and in- 
tends to “‘stand by the guns.” An ardent 
supporter of the income tax, he believes 
that this measure will eventually solve the 
problem of unequal taxation. 


* * * 


LNAROENeD simplicity characterizes 

the'decoration and fittings of the com- 
mittee rooms of the Congressional House 
Office Buildings. From the elaborate 
chandeliers and mural splendors of the 
Capitol Committee rooms, Republican 
Congressmen now find themselves trans- 
ferred to the House Office Building in 
apartments with little attempt at display 
but all the substantial requirements of 
business quarters. There are letter files 
and all manner of stern office appurtenances 
but little, alas, to attract the artistic 
eye. 

“Tt’s all very well,” complained one of 
the Congressmen well known for his 
oratorical ability, “but where’s a man to 
find inspiration for oratory reaching the 
empyrean heights when he has to look upon 
plain walls and whitewashed ceilings in 
this overgrown business office? 

“No, sir, it isn’t possible—and the 
Congressional Record will show the re- 
sults for years to come. These changes 
in environment that have been forced upon 
us will show dire effects. There is some- 
thing in a political career besides serving 
on committees and marking time in await- 
ing the routine of assignments.” 

The Democrats have come into posses- 
sion of the spoils on the House side, and 
Democratic leaders now enjoy the choice 
offices. Champ Clark has moved into the 
quarters set aside for the Speaker, while 
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Uncle Joe Cannon must be content with 
the plain room of a minority Representa- 
tive. Yet the indefatigable “Uncle Joe” 
left his domain in the best of moods. It 
is reported that he carried with him as 
souvenirs of his reign a few worn-out 
gavels, while he gave his successor the 
parting advice to put in an order for a 
heavier hammer-handle. 





HON. MILES POINDEXTER 
The new United States Senator from Washington 


yo expressions of relief as well 
as of gravity were evident upon 
the faces of Republican Congressmen as 
they made the changes. No longer does 
the responsibility of affairs rest upon their 
shoulders. The day has come when they 
may wax critical at the opposition, and 
have the sport of watching the other fellows 
crystalize committee reports into law. 

In the conference room of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Congressman Oscar 
W. Underwood of Alabama presides in 
place of Hon. Sereno E. Payne. The 
activity of Democratic members in se- 
curing their share of the committee 
appointments, and the changes that have 
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occurred on the House side, are pointed 
out by Democratic members as indicative 
of what is coming to the government after 
the next presidential campaign. The 
$750,000 budget has only whetted the 
taste for official plums. 


* * * 


LTHOUGH Senator Miles Poindexter 
of Spokane, Washington, may be “a 
little short on pompadours” he has plenty 
of the Western energy for which his state 
is famous. Born in Tennessee, he was 
educated in Virginia and was graduated 
from the Washington and Lee University, 
where he won his degree. He began the 
practice of law in Walla Walla, and in 1891 
was elected prosecuting attorney for that 
county. He was elected judge of the 
Superior Court of Spokane District in 1904 
and remained in office until elected Con- 
gressman in 1908. He was elected United 
States Senator from Washington by an 
overwhelming vote in his favor, and has 
already taken up his new duties with his 
usual enthusiasm. 

Senator Poindexter insists that the 
tariff should be revised as soon as possible; 
he favors the reduction of a few leading 
schedules at once. .He approves of di- 
rect election of United States Senators, 
but his pet bill is the Income Tax. He 
believes that a tax should be placed upon 
increased incomes—“the easy increment,” 
as he calls it, instead of the unearned in- 
crement—as the most equable of taxes. 
He is decidedly for reciprocity, although 
he thinks that the pending bill is not too 
wisely framed. 

* * * 

FROM Washington comes the report 

that whale oil, long-since abandoned 
as an illuminant, has now come into use 
by the manufacturers of glycerine, which 
sweet and useful liquid has itself become 
more and more important to the manu- 
facturing chemist and makers of high 
explosives. The protean changes of matter, 
which are daily and commonplace con- 
comitants of industrial life, are most 
wonderful, striking, and beautiful examples 
of “natural magic” and in their results 
really transmute crude and often offensive 
substances into gold, to an extent never 
dreamed of by the ancient alchemists. 

















HON. CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW 


Who recently celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday and completed fifty years of 

active public service. No public orator living has covered a wider range of subjects 

and has more personal admirers. His public addresses collected in ten volumes are 
American history of the first half century in the colloquial form. 
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- was the same old story of the single 

man who brought the whole world 
round to him—and how forcibly did the 
career of the new Representative bear 
out that mooted quotation. The phil- 
osopher who first advanced this optimistic 





CONGRESSMAN J. HAMPTON MOORE 
Of Pennsylvania, President of the Deep Waterways 
Convention 


theory and how he said it—these were 
matters of doubt in the mind of the Wash- 
ington correspondent. 

“T say,” he exclaimed loud enough to be 
heard above the click of reportorial type- 
writers, “what’s that quotation about 
bringing the whole world to your door?” 

“ “If you write a better book, or preach 
a better sermon’”—came mechanically 
from down the table—“‘that’s Emefson.” 

“Tt isn’t Emerson,” broke in another, 
“it’s Thoreau.” 

“That doesn’t sound like it, anyway,” 
said the inquirer. “It’s about the single 
man—planting himself—in the wilderness.” 

“Well, it’s Emerson,” said the first man. 

“It’s Thoreau.” 
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“Oh, I don’t care who it is,’’ groaned 
the'chronicler of men and events, “if I 
only had the stuff.” 

“It ends about a beaten path,” offered 
the Thoreau enthusiast hopefully. 

“You'll find it in ‘Representative Men,’ ”’ 
countered the student of Emerson. 

‘That means the new Congress,”’ asserted 
a sarcastic typewriter thumper as the 
carriage came down with a thud and there 
was a hasty exit. 

In the morning ‘‘the boys’’ found notes 





HON. H. L. GODWIN 
Congressman from the Sixth North Carolina 
District 


beneath their machines on which was 
scrawled: 

“When you fellows want genuine quota- 
tions or a real gleam of intelligence, try 
Hoyle first. The ‘poker’ game has put my 

+P] 


Congressman in the ‘Statesmen Series’. 
ca * * 


ANY claims against the government 
arising from incidents of the Civil 
War still come up for adjudication. Rec- 
ollections of events of half a century ago, 
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by witnesses still living are especially 
valuable and often very vivid. Recently 
a claim was heard on the taking, by Fed- 
eral soldiers, of certain bales of cotton. 
An old, gray-headed negro was called by 
the claimant to prove the ownership of the 
property and the circumstances of its 
seizure. He had been a slave on the 
plantation, and after a lapse of fifty years, 
told his story so vividly 
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delphia Times of that year contained an 
account of the facts related by a Captain 
Lockard of Lockport, New York, strictly 
corroborating Sambo’s testimony. The 
claim was allowed. 


* * * 


VERY new member of the Senate with 
his wife was invited by the President to 





and accurately — going 
into minute details— 
that even the attorney 
for the claimant felt 
that his witness was over- 
doing matters. With 


































The new member's wife seeing Washington 


subtle craft and ingenious queries, the 
government attorney attempted to im- 
peach Sambo’s testimony, but the story 
was repeated without a variation. How- 
ever, the case was not especially hopeful for 
the daughter of the old Louisiana planter, 
until it was discovered that the Phila- 


The government attorney attempted to impeach 
Sambo’s testimony 


attend a dinner of welcome at the White 
House. This plan of meeting the new 
Senators is a rather exceptional departure. 
In the past the custom has been for each 
new Senator to pay a formal visit to the 
Chief Executive, or to await from the White 
House an invitation to call. President 
Taft decided to do away with this method 
of procedure, and issued invitations to all 
these Senators and their wives, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. 


* * * 


This social gathering together is re- 
garded as an instance of presidential 
diplomacy. The new Senator’s first meet- 
ing with the President can be looked back 
upon as a “family affair” rather than as a 
formal political discussion between the 
head of the nation and a Republican or 
Democratic legislator. 

The new Senators make up a vigorous 
and active body of men. Already many 
new friendships have been formed among 
them that will play a telling part in the 
coming campaign. 
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N the broad Potomac there was an 

impressive sight. The new steamer 
“Northland” was pushing her nose around 
the historic bend of the river below the 
Navy Yard, while on the wharf President 
Levi Woodbury and his friends were 
eagerly waiting for the new steamer to 
arrive. - It was just after sunset on the 
Potomac flats—that great marshy lowland 
of a few years ago which now hag become 





LEVI WOODBURY 
President of Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Co. 


part of one of the world’s most beautiful 
park systems. There was a thrill of excite- 
ment along the shore as the “Southland,” 
the twin ship of the new “Northland,” 
glided noiselessly out of the pier on her 
regular trip toward Norfolk. As the great 
searchlight was thrown from the “South- 
land,” she saluted her sister ship in 
welcome. 

Following the change of salutes with the 
departing “Southland,” the “Northland” 
approached the wharf with starboard and 
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larboard lights aglow, gliding gently into 
the slip as if her huge hull were a fairy 
argosy. At such a time one can compre- 
hend the fascination that always clings to 
ships and water-craft in the hearts of 
authors and poets. 

On board the “Northland” came Presi- 
dent Coxe of the Hollingsworth Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, which has built :ev- 
eral boats for this line. Noone could help 
sympathizing with President Woodbury’s 
pride and satisfaction, as the builder and 
his friends congratulated him upon the 
acquisition of the superb ‘‘Northland”’ for 
the Norfolk &. Washington Steamboat 
Company. 

The annals of this line have played an 
important part in the history of the coun- 
try; for was it not the late John Callahan 
of the South and Levi Woodbury of the 
North who united in one great company 
under one flag, and then, in honor of the 
two sections projected and built the splen- 
did river boats, the “Southland” and 
“Northland” as the crowning achievement 
of a fleet of popular boats? The partners 
insisted that if the people of the North 
traveled to the South and if those of the 
South traveled more to the North, there 
would be little room for misunderstandings, 
and that the antagonisms of the struggle 
of fifty years ago would soon be bridged by 
mutual visits over the limpid waterways 
famous in history, and sanctified by the 
universal love for the ‘Father of His 
Country,” whose last repose is by the 
river he loved, and on whose banks he was 
born at the Wakefield landing. 

* * * 

Accommodations on board the new 
steamers are superb, even palatial, surpass- 
ing those of the famed boats of antebellum 
days on the Mississippi. Both ‘North- 
land” and ‘‘Southland” have luxurious 
saloons and handsome staterooms furnished 
in exquisite taste. There are brass bed- 
steads, baths, and all the conveniences of 
a modern hotel. The lighting system is 
both artistic and effective, and gives com- 
plete effect to the rich furnishings of pol- 
ished mahogany and the superb up- 
holstering. The cafe and dining service 
has always been the special pride of Mr. 
Woodbury and the delight of passengers. 

The “Northland” will now ply regularly 
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on one of the most popular excursion trips 
from the Capitol City to the Southiand. 
Every morning the ship will salute as it 
passes the tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon, and his birthplace on the river 
below. . 

No railroad service has excelled the 
promptness and efficiency with which the 
boats of the Norfolk and Washington 
Steamboat Company have handled freight 
and passengers on the historic river which 
Washington loved in days of old, and 
which has. often been compared to the 
historic Thames of England as the water 
course about which history has been made. 
The Potomac is indeed the pulsating river 
artery connecting 
the North and the 
South, and residents 
along the shore in- 
sist that they tell 
the time of day by 
the wash of the 
waves made by the 
ripple of the passing 
“Northland” and 
“Southland.” 


* * * 


J TNUSUAL suc- 
cess crowned 

the efforts of Sec- 
retary MacVeagh 
during the Sixty- 
first Congress. It 
is very difficult to 
pass any kind of financial legislation, 
especially if it touches even remotely the 
monetary system, for Congress does not 
grasp finance very readily and is afraid 
that every proposal may be loaded with 
unforeseen results. It has been a long 
time since Congress has given a Secretary 
of the Treasury anything that he wanted. 
Secretary after Secretary has labored earn- 
estly for some favorite measure only to 
have it lost in the shuffle on Capitol Hill. 
The authority given to Secretary Mac- 
Veagh in the issuance of nearly $300,000,- 
000 of new government bonds without 
the currency privilege is regarded as a rare 
achievement. Not since the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act, 
accomplished in 1893 by the Cleveland 
administration, and the resumption act 
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passed during John Sherman’s adminis- 
tration of the Treasury, has the radicalism 
of this measure been paralleled. 

If the Secretary had permitted himself to 
be discouraged by the attitude of leaders in 
both houses, or had not tenaciously held 
to his purpose for two years in the face of 
uncertain revenues, he undoubtedly would 
have failed. 

But he stood resolutely by his opinions, 
with the result that the currency of the 
country is no longer definitely allied to the 
public debt. Congress has récognized 
that because the government is borrowing 
$400,000,000 to construct a canal, it does 
not necessarily follow that there should 





THE NEW PALATIAL STEAMER “ NORTHLAND” 


be $400,000,000 more paper money in the 
country. That would seem to be self- 
evident, but there are always people who 
welcome more money on any pretext, and 
in this case there was the plausible argu- 
ment that the system helped the govern- 
ment to borrow at a lower rate of interest. 
The argument was considered fallacious 
by officials, for while two per cent bonds 
have been floated above par by reason of 
the currency privilege, it has been apparent 
for several years that any considerable 
new offering of these bonds on the market 
would send them below par and probably 
to a three per cent basis, when, of course, 
all advantage to the government from the 
two per cent rate would be lost and a heavy 
loss inflicted upon present holders. 
Another noteworthy amendment to 
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monetary statutes procured at Secretary 
MacVeagh’s instance, is that which au- 
thorizes the Treasury to receive gold 
bullion and foreign coin, and to issue certifi- 
cates of equal face value against such de- 
posits. The purpose in view is to save 
labor at the mints and to save the cost 
of transporting bullion and foreign coin 
from the New York assay office to the 
Philadelphia mint. it is the common prac- 
tice for the central banking institutions 
of Europe, which issue the paper currency 
of those countries, to carry 
a large portion of their re- 
serves in gold bullion and 
foreign coin. There is 
never likely to be any de- 
mand for the redemption 
of our gold certificates ex- 
cept as gold is wanted for 
export, and that demand 
is satisfied with bullion or 
foreign coin. The law pro- 
vides that these holdings 
shall never exceed one- 
third of the outstanding 
certificates. A change ob- 
tained by Mr. MacVeagh 
in the interest of the busi- 
ness public modifies the 
independent treasury sys- 
tem to the extent of al- 
lowing officers who receive 
treasury payments to ac- 
cept certified checks on 
regularly incorporated 
state and national banks 
instead of lawful money 
only. This is another step 
toward conforming the 
business methods of the government to 
those of the outside business world. It 
will do away with the necessity: for trans- 
ferring large sums of cash through city 
streets. 

A minor and yet important modification 
of the coinage laws, made at Mr. Mac- 
Veagh’s request, regulates the tolerance 
allowed the mint in the manufacture of 
silver coin. Heretofore the regulations 
as to silver coin have been as stringent as 
those upon gold coin—in fact they date 
back to the time when the silver coins 
as well as gold coins were legally standard. 
The law provides that not only must each 
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coin be within defined limits, but that the 
weight of each sack of coin as delivered 
from the mint must be within relatively 
much closer limits. As the silver coins 
are now merely tokens of value, their 
actual contents bearing no relation to 
their face value, such precision in their 
weight is no longer important, but occasion 
much extra labor. Hereafter each in- 
dividual coin must be within the prescribed 
limits, but nothing more is required. 
This is a practical administrative reform. 
The standard troy pound 
of the Bureau of Standards 
has also been made the 
standard monetary pound 
of the United States, in 
place of the brass pound 
procured by Albert Galla- 
tin from the Royal Mint, 
London, in 1827. This is 
a change in the physical 
standard only, by way of 
concentrating responsibili- 
ty for the custody of all 
standards in the Bureau es- 
tablished for that purpose. 
Altogether this is an 
extraordinary record of 
financial legislation for one 
session and indicates that 
the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been on good work- 
ing terms with Congress. 


* * * 


Paks ee public 
men of distinction put 
aside for a time all else 
save the genial spirit of 
comradeship, and especially is this true 
at the gatherings of the National Press 
Club in Washington. On “hobby night” 
each of five eminent speakers was allotted 
ten minutes for an address. A distin- 
guished participant was Ambassador Bryce, 
who paid a handsome compliment to 
American newspaper men when he called 
attention to the fact that there were very 
few journalists in Europe who took such 
an active and aggressive part in matters 
of public policy as was noticeable in 
America. 

There was much applause when, in con- 
clusion, he said, “I am always hoping that 
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there will arise a greater number of men 
in countries like England, France and the 
United States, where there is so good an 
opportunity, who will devote themselves 
from the first to the task of forming clear 
and definite opinions upon the great ques- 
tions of policy and who will hammer these 
opinions in upon people day after day 
and week after week. 

“T am convinced there is a great career 
open to anyone who will carefully and 
deliberately set himself, with talent, with 
honesty, and above all, with credit and 
with courage that is not afraid of tempo- 
rary unpopularity, to render service to his 
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MISS DOROTHY KUHNS 

Who recently returned from the Philippines and is 
receiving much social attention in Washington 





country. It is an opportunity that any 
man might be glad to take. 

“T am always hoping that the conditions 
which seem to be for one reason not so 
favorable to the growth of these men will in 
time become more favorable, for truly 
there is no country in which such a man for 
a function of that kind would be more 
appreciated and where a finer field could 
be open for his talents.” 
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England willno doubt witness a change in 
this respect, now that the House of Lords 
has been shorn of some of its hereditary 
privileges founded simply and purely on 
noble descent. Merit and not descent, 
ability and not nobility, a knowledge of 
men and things, and not heraldic quarter- 
ings, will bring such men to the front in 
England more frequently. 





MISS HELEN GARDNER 
Daughter of Congressman Gardner of Michigan. 
is considered one of the prettiest girls in 
the Congressional set 


She 


tm of many kinds have come in with 

the Sixty-Second Congress and fresh 
bursts of enthusiasm have focused atten- 
tion upon several bills which had been 
allowed to ‘grow cold” in past Congresses. 

Representative Henry A. Barnhart, 
member of Congress from the ‘‘Thirteenth 
Indiana,” is arousing much interest in a 
bill which provides for a branch of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to 
be known as the Children’s Bureau. This 
bureau would have charge of investi- 
gating all matters that pertain to the wel- 
fare of children, and of making inquiries 
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THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, AMBASSADOR OF GREAT BRITAIN 
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into the causes and prevention of infant 
mortality, physical degeneracy, sanitary 
condition of schools and homes, and other 
conditions bearing upon the growth and 
development of the little ones. 

Mr. Barnhart has studied the question 
with deep interest, and insists that the 
bill should become a law; and that a 
government bureau for the children is 
far more important than any which in- 
vestigate the health and breeding of farm 
animals and poultry. 

“No plan has yet been offered,” says 
Mr. Barnhart, ‘‘as to the best methods of 
the proper care of children, so as to give 
future generations a race of sturdy people.” 
The Congressman from Indiana believes 
that the value of a Children’s Bureau 
would far transcend that of any other 
government reform, tariff revision in- 
cluded. ‘For the wealth of the nation 
is nothing to its health,” claims this ener- 
getic editor legislator, and he maintains 
that the proper care of children during 
their tender years will do much to relieve 
the present crowded conditions at penal 
and benevolent institutions. Mr. Barn- 
hart’s campaign has drawn attention 
to a movement that certainly deserves 
consideration. 

* * * 


OW that the Democrats are well 
established in the House, the question 
of the probable Democratic presidential 
nominee evokes. much discussion. Hon. 
Champ Clark as Speaker has in the House 
many staunch supporters who represent a 
majority of districts. They point out 
proudly that Mr. Clark was nominated 
by his party and renominated for Speaker 
each time by a unanimous vote. 

Arriving at the matter by the old-time 
process of elimination, Mr. Clark’s friends 
have duly considered those who are: now 
considered as the most prominent candi- 
dates. Some of the older politicians hold 
that Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey is too new in politics to enter the 
. field as candidate for the presidency in 
the coming campaign. They feel that the 
President of the United States must be 
a man who has served more than a year or 
two in public office, and that he“must be 
experienced in state-craft. Further they 
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point out that the Executive Chair calls 
for an occupant who has not only kept 
in close touch with the progress of na- 
tional affairs, but who has had an actual 
part in the enactment of national legis- 
lation. 

As to the possibilities of Governor 
Harmon, Speaker Clark’s forces point out 
that the governorship of Ohio is no longer 
a stepping stone to the presidential chair, ’ 
because of the reaction of the veto power. 
This condition did not exist at the time 
McKinley was first nominated. Further- 





HON. HENRY A. BARNHART 
Representative from the Thirteenth Indiana 


more, it is claimed that Mr. Clark’s leader- 
ship on the Payne bill was the inspiration 
of the fight that elected several Demo- 
cratic governors and made possible success 
of the Democrats in the last campaign. 
Even the superstitious find no unfavor- 
able omens in Mr. Clark’s way. Indeed, 
they vouchsafe the information that past 
successful presidential nominees have been 
born between the first and nineteenth of 
March. Champ Clark was born March 
7, 1850, the same day that Daniel Webster 
made his famous speech in the Senate. 
Popularity of previous Speakers seems 
to have been diminished by reason of 
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committee appointments. It is in- 
sisted by many deep thinkers that both 
“Tom” Reed and “Uncle Joe’ Cannon 
lost influence because of this system. 
The Speaker ran the likelihood of dis- 
appointing two-thirds of his party, and 
like the Roman Emperor when the Prae- 
torian Guard sold the throne at auction— 
as soon as the successful bidder was seated, 
the process of dethronement began. 
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Tennessee’s new United States Senator, the youngest 
member of the Upper House, and a newspaper man 


But Speaker Clark, even when leader of 
the minority, eluded the responsibility of 
making appointments, thus keeping intact 
his leadership of the 225 Democrats. 
He has maintained the same policy in 
his home district, where for many years he 
has been the only Democratic candidate. 
While he has never had an opposing can- 
didate, Mr. Clark has always laid open the 
bars for a free-for-all contest, and his dis- 
trict was one of the first to do away with 
the regular nominating conventions, and 
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return to the simple method of nominating 
congressional candidates by direct primary. 

It is thought that the extra session will 
be the proving-ground for Mr. Clark, and 
his friends feel certain that the results of 
his work will do much toward securing the 
election of a president from west of the 
Mississippi. Speaker Clark, say they, is 
“the man.” 

The Democrats seem determined to put 
a program of progressive legislation up to 
the Senate, and will insist upon the 
constitutional rights which accord the 
House the sole power to originate tariff 
bills. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
reformation of five schedules would almost 
entirely reform the tariff bill, and that this 
could be done in one session. ‘These sched- 
ules include wool, cotton, sheet metals, 
iron, agricultural products and. sundries. 
Sundries include theatrical scenery, works 
of art, straw and braid hats, human hair, 
matches, billiard balls and innumerable 
items of different kinds. ‘‘And don’t over- 
look the explosives,” the Republican 
grimly remarks. “No tariff bill was ever 
passed without a well-defined eruption.” 


* * * 


ainda in years and almost new in the 
political arena, Senator Luke Lea of 
Tennessee is a popular character on the 
national stage. He never ran for public 
office until he entered the contest for a 
United States senatorship, his name having 
been introduced when the Tennessee 
Legislature was “deadlocked” between ex- 
Governor McMillin and B. A. Enloe. 

Senator Lea was born in 1878, and as 
they say down in Sewanee, where he was 
educated—at the University of the South 
—he “hasn’t been long out of school.” 
However, his experience as an editor and 
publisher has put him in close touch with 
political conditions both local and national. 
Some five years ago he established the 
Tennessean at Nashville, and last fall he 
purchased the American. 

The second of his name to attain po- 
litical prominence in his state, the young 
Senator has entered his new duties with 
the confidence of his state that he will 
“make good,” and with the fraternal 
good wishes of the newspaper guild. 
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"T S0ve8 a hard fight and a well- 

earned victory, James A. Reed became 
United States Senator from Missouri. 
Born in Richland County, Ohio, in 1861, 
he was educated at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and was graduated at Coe College. He 
first hung out his lawyer’s shingle at 
Cedar Rapids, but in 1887 moved to 
Kansas City and soon won distinction in 
many a hard-fought legal battle. His 
record as a prosecuting attorney, securing 
victories in 285 out of 287 cases tried, is 
looked upon as phenomenal. 

The improvements initiated by him 
during his term as Mayor of Kansas City 
convinced the people of Missouri that 
James A. Reed would be an effective 
“live wire” in the sedate Senate at Wash- 
ington. He was nominated for Senator 
in a state-wide primary held coincident 
with the regular election, and he won the 
vote in 83 out of 114 counties. He was 
elected Senator by the Missouri Legis- 
lature, receiving every Democratic vote 
in both houses. While he has not seen 
much of public service, his constituents 
krow that they have a representative in 
the Senaic who “will have to be shown,” 
before giving his decision, and that few 
men are more familiar with the intricacies 
of legislation concerning public utilities. 

* * * 


PRES despatches from Shanghai, China, 

where Consul-General Amos P. Wilder, 
originally of Maine, is stationed, indicate 
that both famine and plague are devas- 
tating the Celestial Empire. 
lions of people are starving and it is feared 
that great numbers will pass away in their 
miserable hovels before the summer crops 
can be gathered. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, according to reports, seems to be 
unable to relieve the widespread desola- 
tion, for the steps taken in India to put an 
end to famines by preventive measures do 
not interest Chinese officials. 

Americans who have visited China often 
comment on the slight value placed upon 
human life. At this time the plague is 
raging in Manchuria, and is killing large 
numbers of the Chinese. Of a peculiarly de- 
structive form, the Manchurian plague 
kills everyone attacked, as the germ af- 
fects the lungs and thrives in cold weather. 


Some mil- - 
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The Japanese have promptly grappled the 
contagion with modern science, and by 
segregation and cordons have checked it 
in the districts where they were free to 
work. 

The Chinese, fearing that the Japanese 
and Russians would improve the oppor- 
tunity to close in on Manchuria, have been 
forced to take action, and with their foreign 
trained doctors and isolated camps have 
scored some little victories, although at a 
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terrible loss of mortality. One advance is 
the permission by the Chinese to destroy 
the masses of corpses by fire, something 
unknown in China before, and conflicting 
with their religious ideas, but compelled 
by the circumstances of the case. 

Warm weather will put an end to the 
plague, in the deadly pneumonic form at 
least. Inthe bubonic form it has long been 
known in China and India, though as 
demonstrated in Singapore, Hongkong, 
India and other places, modern science 
has effectually coped with it in many 
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instances. Capable physicians, a suffi- 
cient sanitary staff, antiseptics, and a 
population submissive to drastic measures, 
such as isolation of victims and “‘contacts,”’ 
and destruction of infected property— 
these measures, it is thought, would soon 
curb the fatal ravages of the new form of 
the plague. 


* * *" 


Ho” dull is the week during which 
some college professor does not an- 
nounce a new scientific discovery that 
calls forth discussion! When the Kansas 
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professor declared that the American girl 
of future generations must be brown- 
haired and brown-eyed, it looked as if 
Thomas Hardy’s novel, “A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” would become the record of an 
almost obsolete type of womanly beauty. 
The learned professor defends his state- 
ment with the observation that marked 
types of blonde and brunette are steadily 
disappearing, and that the amalgamation 
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will eventually bring about a typical 
American girl with hair and eyes of brown. 

To hear arguments of mature and sedate 
students of ethnology in reference to the 
hair and eyes ofthe American girl might 
seem facetious. Many of the fairer sex 
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stoutly scoffed at the decree of the Kansas 
professor. It was hinted that these learned 
men of science had overlooked the fact that 
there is such a thing as bleaching—if 
it should become really necessaty to con- 
vince the men of science of their colossal 
folly. For, as one grave ethnologist re- 
marked: “Women will have their way. 
No law of ethnology can-ever interfere with 
the whim of the American woman.” 

A sad-eyed brother professor looked at 
him reflectively. ‘Ah,” he sympathized 
—‘the knows; he, too, is married.” 


* * * 
| Septet ed a prominent railroad presi- 
dent told me a story that seems to 


have a touch of real Wild West. Some 
years ago he went West to recuperate, and 
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sought the great prairies where he rode the 
ranges among the cowboys, who were then 
with wonderful skill managing great herds 
of cattle. Every now and then a-herd 
would stampede and gallop madly ‘over 
anything and everything in the» way. 
It was sure death to oppose or to 'be over- 
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“stampede”’ and riotously follow the lead- 
ers. Other and more sane leaders are then 
called upon to flank the movement, getting 
alongside the rushing masses to sing the 
songs that calm the uneasy spirit. It 
seems, sometimes, as we reflect!‘upon his- 
tory, that there have been not a'few stam- 
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taken by the infuriated beasts, but the 
-cowboys would gallop along the flanks, dash 
into the midst of the herd from the rear 
and begin to sing lustily. .Then in a little 
while the stampede would cease, one by 
one the animals would quiet down, and the 
herd, forgetting its madness, would quietly 
feed or sleep as the case might be. 
Today the people sometimes join in a 


pedes of the people, but the growing con- 
viction holds that the real benefactors are 
those who go quietly about singing songs 
of hope and optimism, without “stamped- 
ing” in fury. Of course both the stam- 
peder and psalm singers have their place 
and necessity in the world. One stirs up 
the sluggish blood, the other calms the 
turbulent flow. 
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ORTUNATE is the Old North State 

in having for her Superintendent of 
Public Instruction a former president of 
the National Teachers’ Association. Dr. 
J. Y. Joyner has long been identified with 
the educational interests of the country 
at large, and the enthusiasm which he has 
inspired in his native state is significant. 

His work for “farm life. schools” is 
placing the educational advantages of 
North Carolina on an enviable standard. 
In order to introduce his plan for these 
schools, Dr. Joyner called gatherings of 
the people in every county. One of the 
first meetings was held in Mecklenberg 
County, where many of the farmers are de- 
scendants of the first patriots to declare 
for American Independence. With Dr. 
A. M. Hill, president of the Agricultural 
and Manufacturers College of the state, 
Dr. Joyner unfolded his plans. The 
farmers enthusiastically pledged their 
co-operation to put his proposal into 
action. Everyone joined in doing his 
part to educate the boys for agricultural 
pursuits. An appropriation of $25,000 
was secured from the state Legislature, to 
carry on this branch of work in public 
schools. Already remarkable progress is 
being made. 

The original “farm life school” was 
established by the lately deceased Senator 
James H. Stout at Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
This institution, the Stout Memorial 
School, was visited by Dr. Joyner, who 
upon his return home reached the con- 
clusion that the methods in forceat Menom- 
onie were the best for getting at the foun- 
dation of a genuine agricultural education. 

North Carolina is one of the states whose 
farm population has greatly increased 
during the last decade. Go where you will 
throughout the state, you find natural 
resources that make it out of the question 
for the North Carolinian to abandon 
his pursuit of agriculture, which is tra- 
ditionally considered one of the most 
honorable vocations in which the true 
gentleman can be engaged. At his head- 
quarters in Raleigh, Dr. Joyner keeps in 
constant touch with the school situation 
throughout the state. What he has ac- 
complished in the past few years has al- 
ready merited the distinction of the home- 
folks for this educational leader who as 
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executive gave the National Teachers’ 
Association such a vigorous and notable 
administration. 

* * a 


HOBBIES of public men will creep out 
in the summer days. To find Presi- 
dent Taft sweltering over a golf ball, 
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Vice-President Sherman on the front 
seat at a ball game, Senator Frye fishing, 
Senator Tillman in the garden, Secretary 
Knox behind a spanking pair of horses— 
these “‘avocations” are now looked upon as 
a matter of course, and not hobbies. 
But when one hears of Champ Clark 
knuckled down to a good old-fashioned 
game of Democratic marbles and “play- 
ing for keeps,” the well-seasoned reporters 
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are amazed and join in a chorus of “Van 
Dubbs”—and no fudging. 

Hobbies date back to time immemorable, 
but according to a prominent Swedish 
visitor, they have thrived most in America, 
the land of their adoption. ‘America,’ 
he declares, “is the land of the hobby. 
Every American must have his particular 
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craze, whether it be chasing butterflies 
orforming trusts. All things are secondary 
to the omnipotent hobby.” 

This observation would seem to have a 
derogatory tinge of sarcasm, and we feel 
called upon to rise in defence of the hobby, 
which in years gone by evoked the ap- 
proval of many of those “immortal names 
that were not born to die.” Sterne was 
a firm advocate of the hobby. Balzac 
went so far as to insist that “the man who 
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has not a hobby knows nothing of the 
profit one can get out of life.” 

The hobby, whether it concern rules of 
living, the sciences, fancy gardening or 
whatnot, has its uses. “For most of us 
the earth is a dull planet’’—or so, at least, 
the popular Arnold Bennett has averred, 
and the hobby, which must stimulate en- 
thusiasm and ambition, necessarily 
makes mundane existence less tire- 
some. Its tone is optimistic, says 
Balzac: ‘A hobby is the exact mean 
between pessimism and monomania.” 
Let no man, therefore, deride the hob- 
by, which in a country of aggressive 
ideals usually assumes a practical basis 
and makes for the common good. 


* * * 


“Becisags plays and sketches have 
been successfully staged during 
the winter at the new “Playhouse” 
of Washington. This feature of the 
Club has spurred the ambitions of 
many amateur play-writers. 

Talent for dramatic writing has been 
stimulated by the club since the com- 
pletion of the “Playhouse,” and Mr. 
Preston Gibson, Mrs. John Jay White, 
Mr. Granville Fortescue, Mr. J. F. J. 
Archibald are numbered among their 
playwrights. Mr. Fortescue’s farcelet 
“Going South,” produced on the open- 
ing night, proved distinctly amusing. 
Count de Buisseret, the Belgian Min- 
ister, recently staged a delightful pro- 
duction, and Mrs. Larz Anderson, 
whose books for young folk have made 
her famous, is soon to complete a 
juvenile play which promises to be a 
great success. 

The theatre occupies only a part of 
the Playhouse, which is a three-story 
structure in N Street, facing the gar- 
dens of the British embassy. Every room 
of the headquarters has been fitted out in 
charming fashion. 

* * * 


_ after week the Supreme Court 
room is thronged with expectant 
visitors. The decisions in the Standard 
Oil and in the American Tobacco Company 
cases have for a long time been awaited 
with extreme anxiety, and disappointment 
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has been manifested at the unaccountable 
delay. 

The knowledge prevails, however, that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court have 
spent many busy days and nights in getting 
at the facts and law in two of the most 
important cases ever presented before 
that august tribunal. : 

Great numbers of curious’ visitors con- 
stantly file in and out of the Supreme 


Court room, remaining only a few minutes - 


to have a peep at the men in black. robes 
who sit and listen while arguments, like 
Tennyson’s brook, “‘go on forever.” 
A VERY genial and familiar personality 
at Washington is that of Editor 
Josephus Daniels of the Raleigh, North 
Carolina, News and Observer. Mr. Daniels, 
whose name is really Josephus and not 
plain Joseph, has long been known as an 
ardent advocate of industrial and edu- 
cational progress in North Carolina. 
While there are many who may not agree 
with him politically, Mr. Daniels’ ear- 
nestness and his strong love for hi& state 
have made him one of the forceful char- 
acters in North Carolina. He has been 
prominent in the national councils of 
the Democratic party, and had charge 
of the national press bureau during the 
last campaign. 

As a boy, Mr. Daniels was a corre- 
spondent in the small town of Wilson for 
the paper of which he is now editor. He 
made up his mind in those youthful days 
that sometime he would edit a Democratic 
daily in Raleigh—and Mr. Daniels is a man 
who considers an editorship a serious and 
responsible calling. 

Politics is of vital interest to Mr. Dan- 
iels—he has always insisted that real 
political convictions are the dominant 
forces in the life of a patriotic citizen. A 
stanch Democrat, he recognizes the differ- 
ence between the two political parties to 
be as distinct today as in the days of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. He is a firm 
disciple of the bed-reck principles of De- 
mocracy, although partisanship is never 
allowed to submerge those things that make 
for the advancement of his state. To 
be called a devoted son of North Carolina 


* * * 
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ishonor and distinction enough for Josephus 
Daniels. 

When I dropped in upon him in the 
evening, I found him busy with his mail. 
A spacious waste-basket was by his side, 
proofs were scattered about in glorious 
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confusion, and all the “equipment” of the 
editor was at hand. As I saw him assort 
his correspondence, I felt that North 
Carolina had reason to be proud of this 
untiring and energetic Josephus of Raleigh, 
whose personality and force have made 
his influence felt far beyond the boundaries 
of the Old North State. 
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OW for North Carolina.” 

That was the hailing sign as 

the Congressional party 

gathered together, laden 

‘with bags and suitcases, at 

the station in Washington, 
D. C., bound for Beaufort, North Caro- 
lina, to celebrate the opening of the Core 
Creek Canal. 

Clinging to his ten-foot map—no matter 
what became of his valise or bill-book 
valuables—to none would Congressman 
John H. Small entrust that well-worn 
document, showing every phase of the 
historic and fascinating coast of the Caro- 
linas. He had studied it many years, and 
had worked many sessions of Congress for 
an appropriation to make possible this 
canal now completed, which should be 
the opening wedge of intercoastal water- 
ways. 

A discussion or celebration of a water- 
ways project without a vision of Congress- 
man J. Hampton Moore, the dynamic 
president of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, cannot be conceived. 
He was on the spot, and with him Mr. 
Addison B. Burk, the Secretary of the 
organization, armed with a camera. 

Congressman Stephen M. Sparkman of 
Florida, for many years an active member 
of the House, on the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee; Congressman Frederick C. 
Stevens of Minnesota, the active and 
thorough-going philosopher of Congress, 


and Congressman J. E. Ransdeli of Louisi- 
ana, President of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, which advocates a_ general 
policy of waterway improvement—these 
men completed a galaxy of Congressmen 
covering the whole country from the Great 
Lakes through Florida, and thence to 
Delaware Bay. 

Congressman Small, continually _ re- 
ferring to his map, which he bore carefully 
with him to the sleeping berth, pointed out 
the scope and new development of the 
Waterways proposition, to the enlighten- 
ment and interest of the party. After the 
map was stowed away, Representative 
Small was hard pressed with questions 
concerning his native state, showing the 
keen interest with which Congressmen 
study concrete situations and formulate 
national ideas of the broadest scope. 

Scarcely had the train crossed the North 
Carolina border in early dawn when Mr. 
Small was the target for further inquiries. 
Just as the sun was creeping up above the 
horizon, the party arrived at Goldsboro, 
and were met by President E. T. Lamb 
of the Norfolk & Southern Railway. 

Along the route the party were joined by 
North Carolinians wearing soft, broad 
hats, who, with a hospitable Southern 
welcome, told of their state’s advantages. 
“Now for North Carolina” was the in- 
evitable topic under consideration. 

Enroute to Morehead City, there was 
served a real North Carolina breakfast 
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of North Carolina roe herring. While 
some members grimly asked Small if this 
represented a standard North Carolina 
diet, it was disclosed that fish has been an 
' important food supply in the southeastern 


states since the Civil War, when the 
blockade prevented them from getting 
other supplies. The fisheries still repre- 
sent a leading industry of the Carolina 
coast. As we ate our royal meal, the im- 
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portance of the fisheries was emphasized, 
and the information confirmed that to- 
day most of the best shad comes from 
North Carolina. The party boarded the 
revenue cutter “Pamlico” and were taken 
up the Sound from Morehead City, that 
lively little shore town and popular re- 
sort, to the Core Creek Canal, which had 
just been completed. In the distance, 
was beautiful and historic Beaufort, 
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that had been encountered by the steam 
shovels and dredgers. 

Moving along as noiselessly as the 
swanbark of Lohengrin, the little steamer 
passed through a never-to-be-forgotten 
panorama. The canal has been dredged 
to an average depth of eleven feet. Now 
on its high banks, but recently swamps, 
which for ages have made an impenetrable 
wilderness, twenty-five hundred people 


_ 











JUNIPER OR WHITE CEDAR LOGS FROM THE DISMAL SWAMP FORESTS. MADE INTO 
SHINGLES THEY LAST A LIFETIME AND ASSUME THE MUCH ADMIRED 
f “WEATHERED” SHADES 


which links the present with the earliest 
history of the state. 
a * * 

The new canal is a continuation of the 
inland waterway system which will event- 
ually extend from Buzzard’s Bay, Massa- 
chusetts, to Key West. Under the super- 
vision of Captain Brown the work had been 
vigorously pushed, and through the limpid 
highway of water, the boat sailed past 
wide marshes which caught the eyes of 
duck hunters. The mounds along the 
dykes and banks, and the debris of cypress 
roots indicated something of the struggles 


made ‘footprints on the sands of time” 
and gathered for an ‘Oyster Roast” held 
in honor. of the occasion. Judge Aber- 
nethy of Beaufort made a most eloquent 
and comprehensive address of welcome, 
and to the toastmaster, United States 
Senator Simmons, who next mounted the 
platform (a table provided for the roast) 
a hearty ovation was given. The bivalves 
were placed in a rectangle around the 
seats, and all the preparations were made 
to begin the roasting soon after the address 
had been made. Some urchin lit the fire 
too soon, and as the speaking began, great 
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clouds of smoke engulfed both orators and 
audience. Congressional delegations had 
faced the smoke of battle before, and 
nothing daunted the addresses were de- 
livered, punctuated by hearty applause— 
the smoke only indicated the fire and en- 
thusiasm of the North Carolina spirit. 
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With tears streaming down their cheeks 
from the smoke, the audience listened and 
applauded while Congressman Small and 
others pictured the future when proper 
provision has been made for canals on this 
coast. i 

The hospitality of the good people of 
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Morehead City and Beaufort, the principal 
towns located on Beaufort Inlet, indicated 
the hospitality of the Old North State. 
Mr. G. D. Canfield of Morehead City, 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the celebration, also Mr. Charles S. Wal- 
lace of Morehead City and Messrs. W. S. 
Chadwick and William A. Mace of Beau- 
fort, and H. L. Gibbs of Oriental, managed 
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closely following the line as now com- 
pleted. If there ever were two enthusi- 
astic patriots on the waterway question, 
Moore and Small may claim first honors. 
Their experiences in visiting farmers along 
the route satisfied them that the canal will 
mean much in developing and draining a 
large and hitherto hopeless wilderness. 
After the program of exercises was com- 

pleted, and the thousands 
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the celebration in a manner that left noth- 
ing to be desired. ; 

Among the advantages of these cities 
are the delights of a real Mediterranean 
climate, for this section is within twenty 
miles of the famous Gulf Stream, and yet 
is surrounded by the still waters of Pamlico 
Sound. .The roses bloom here until after 
Christmas, and jonquils budded in early 
February. 

In years past, Congressmen Small and 
Moore had tramped the route of the canal, 


oysters to their fill, the five 
miles of canal were inspected 
as the revenue cutter ““Pam- 
lico,”’ under the command 
of Captain Emery, glided 
noiselessly up the waters. 

It was a beautiful day— 
one of the days for which 
North Carolina is famous— 
plenty of sunshine, with the 
air bracing, yet not cold. 
On either side were great 
banks of white sand drawn 
up by the suction dredges, 
and the roots and curious 
“‘knees”’ of. the cypress trees 
dotted large regions of arable 
land. 





* * * 

Just as the sun was peep- 
ing over the eastern fringe 
of the trees on Cape Hat- 
teras, the historic island of 
Roanoke was sighted. Here 
the first English settlement 
in America was made, and 
the first white child born on 
American soil—and American 
chivalry is glad to record that 
this first baby was an Ameri- 
can girl—Virginia Dare. The 
settlers are supposed to have 
landed at Ballast Point, and to have 
anchored their ships while they explored 
further inland; the ballast stones, which 
must have been brought from a foreign 
shore, are still in evidence, as the new- 
comers were compelled to lighten their 
ships to get over the bar into the Sound. 

A settlement was left here when the 
ship set out for England to get supplies, 
but upon its return, the fort was deserted, 
and the handful of settiers had drifted over 
toward the North Carolina coast and were 
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captured by the Indians. There are living 
today descendants of an Indian tribe, 
known as the Croatans, whose names, 
appearance and traditions, physical and 
mental traits point strongly to their 
inheritance of the blood of the early set- 
tlers of the “Lost Colony of Roanoke.” 
* * * 


The sail through Croatan Sound, which 
is dotted with lighthouses, resembling 
bird-cages set up above the water, called 
to mind the changes that had taken place 


“but we got a hard-boiled egg, from 
Burton.” The suggestion was made that 
a hard-boiled egg was more courteous than 
a lemon. 

The painstaking care spent by com- 
mittees in studying the facts and circum- 
stances; in going over the engineers’ re- 
ports and in considering not only the 
technical side, but also the needs of the 
people located along the route, represented 
an important but little appreciated phase 
of congressional work. 
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THE REVENUE CUTTER “PAMLICO” MAKING HER WAY UP THE CORE CREEK CANAL 
WITH THE CONGRESSIONAL PARTY, 


here since the first expedition sent to these 
shores by Sir Walter Raleigh. On up the 
Pasquotank River the revenue cutter, 
with her party of distinguished guests, 
made her way, enjoying the distinction of 
having been the first government boat to 
pass through the Core Creek Canal. 

The struggles for appropriations before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee were 
duly and feelingly recited by the Con- 
gressional party. One appropriation in 
particular had been greatly reduced. 
‘“‘We-expected pie,” wrote a congressman, 


The inland sounds which line the greater 
part of the North Carolina coast, together 
with the Dismal Swamp Canal, Albemarle 
and Chesapeake Canals, reaching to Nor- 
folk, afford inland waterways enabling 
the heavy barge coastwise commerce to 
avoid the turbulent seas and fatal shoals 
off Cape Hatteras. 

One cannot fully appreciate the necessity 
of the undertakings until he has visited 
the country and has realized the radical 
changes which the waterways make in 


industrial and social conditions. The. 
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expenditure of $550,000 means much for 
the opening of a local territory which is 
largely dependent upon the development 
of waterways, to say nothing of trans- 
portation lines from Northern cities. It 


has been difficult to secure statistics on™ 


the coastwise trade, owing to the fact that 
no reports are required by the custom 
houses on this traffic. The many barges 
and small sloops that ply in the waters 
of the sounds, indicate how much the 
people locally depend upon the waterways. 
And aside from this, there are millions of 











HON. JOHN H. SMALL 


and his inseparable companion, the Coastal 
urvey Map 


acres that could soon be made into pro- 
ductive fields by proper drainage and trans- 
portation facilities. 

* * * 

The mention of North Carolina and 
Currituck Sound recalls the favorite hunt- 
ing ground of the late President Cleveland. 
No sportsman need be given information 
as to the shooting along this coast. Cleve- 
land anecdotes were the order of the day 
as we reached the beautiful harbor of 
“Betseytown,” known on the map as 
Elizabeth City. For many years this 
thriving city has been the center of large 
lumber operations of the Dare Lumber 
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Company, and many other thriving in- 
dustries. 

Congressman Small—still carrying the 
map—was here among his own con- 
stituents, and a right royal welcome was 
extended to the party. Everyone was 
“Tack,” “Jimmie,” “Tom” and “Toe,” 
and after a round of hand-shakes, a home- 
like reception was held and the people 
spoke right out in meeting as to what they 
desired in having the Government choose 
the Dismal Swamp Canal water for the 
intra-coastal line. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Elizabeth 
City has been especially active in promot- 
ing new industries and in watching out: 
closely for the commercial interests of the: 
city. The Congressional party were keptii 
busy looking into every cove and creek. ‘#/) 

A visit was made to the mills of the 
Dare Lumber Company, owned by Mr. 
C. F. Hotchkiss and his associates. Man- 
ager Brown, the official in charge, showed 
us about this model plant. Every ma- 
chine in the mill is operated by electric 
motors, and the substantial docks and 
lumber sheds indicated the gigantic pro- 
duction of lumber. Here are manufac- 
tured the famous ‘‘Quaker” cedar gray 
shingles, which roof many a tasty and 
attractive modern home. Most of the 
product is shipped through the canals. 
The logs are brought over on barges from 
Dare County across the Sound, as rafting 
is impossible with gum-tree logs which 
sink in the water. 

* * * 

Up the Pasquotank River the little 
engineer boat sailed on past Turner’s 
Cut, for a trip through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. There was something weird in the 
contemplation of this journey. The lines 
of Thomas Moore’s famous poem were 
in the minds of nearly all the party, and 
half a dozen murmured in a dreary mono- 
tone: 

They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true; 
And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp, 
Where all night long by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

In the early part of the last century 
Moore had come up from the Bermudas 
and had resided for a time in Norfolk. 
He was deeply interested in the startling 
traditions of the swamp, and composed 
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his never-to-be-forgotten poem on the 
story of the young man who had lost his 
mind on his fiancee’s death, and, believing 
that she had gone to the Dismal Swamp, 
cwent there to search for her and never 
‘Beturned. 

34\The canal has also a historic significance, 
-@$.it was originally projected by George 
Washington, who became interested in 
having an inland waterway through the 
Dismal Swamp to connect Chesapeake 
Bay with the sounds of North Carolina. 

Up by Hodge’s landing, the scenes were 
most attractive: On the right were farms 
and plantations, but on the left, there was 
little evidence of development—just the 
primeval wilderness of Washington’s time. 

Across the line in Virginia lies Lake 
Drummond, the real Dismal Swamp, 
connected with the canal by a “feeder.” 
This supplies the canal’s water during 
certain months of the year. A trip along 
the “feeder” was made in a gasoline launch. 

A weird district was the surrounding 

country in the early days—alive with 
snakes and reptiles of all kinds. All 
along the banks the red “juniper water’’ 
trickles down from the springs. This 
water has long been in use by sailing 
vessels that take long voyages, because 
it retains its good drinking qualities for an 
indefinite length of time. 
' It is reputed to be the most healthful 
of waters; the lumbermen who live near 
the juniper swamps and who drink it 
freely are immune to malaria and to all 
other climatic diseases. Congressman 
Small gives as an example of the effective- 
ness of this water, the story of Colonel R. 
B. Creecy, of Elizabeth City, who died 
only two years ago at the ripe old age of 
ninety-four. The Colonel, states Mr. 
Small, attributed his long life and vigor- 
ous health to juniper water. He had been 
an editor for more than sixty years, and 
at the time of his death was said to be 
the oldest active editor in the United 
States. At this time a movement is 
pending to erect a monument in Elizabeth 
City to the memory of this famous old 
Knight of the Faber. 

As the gasoline launch puffed through the 
“feeder,” the tangled, brown, mysterious 
mass of shrubs and vegetation on every 
hand mirrored such a picture as could 
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never be put on canvas. One could realize 
how effective a word picture Moore had 
made when he said: 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds— 
His path was rugged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Through many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And a man never trod beforel 


And when on the earth hersank to sleep, 
f slumber his eyelids knew, 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dewl 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear. 


The Dismal Swamp has long been the 
theme of story writers—as long ago as 














BARGES ON LAKE DRUMMOND CANAL 
IN DISMAL SWAMP 


1856 there was published, in Harper’s . 
Magazine, a stirring account of a trip 
through this region. 
* ok aA 

At Lake Drummond were the old locks 
that feed the canal, in charge of Captain 
Marsh, a Confederate veteran. The cruise 
on Lake Drummond was made in row- 
boats. The gaunt stumps of great cy- 
press trees stood out on the water and on 
shore like great ghosts. The desolation 
of this country, so close to the first civiliz- 
ation, furnished matter for reflection. 
The charred spots in the wood marked 








* eastern North Carolina coast trade. 
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the ground where camp-fires of the bear 
hunters had crackled, and along the bank 
were the tracks of black bears who had 
shambled down to the water. Stories 
were recalled of old days when runaway 
slaves, renegade deserters of the Civil 
War and other fugitives had hidden in 
these woods, and had here found refuge. 

The charter of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal was granted in 1787, and a small 
canal was shortly after constructed, largely 
by slave labor. In 1892 the Lake Drum- 
mond Canal and Water Company pur- 
chased and reconstructed the waterway. 

The advantages of the Lake Drummond 
Canal as an inland water route were em- 
phasized in passing. This route repre- 
sents the shortest and most direct way to 
Albemarle Sound, and it is claimed that 
by a proper drainage system the canal 
could be made the means of reclaiming 
thousands of acres of swamp grounds for 
prosperous small farms. Protected from 
coastal storms and naval attacks,.the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal maintains eighty per cent. 
of the through competitive traffic, at higher 
tolls than the other route. The canal has 
a depth of nine feet, and has never been 
affected by tides or winds or depression 
of water. The canal has two locks 250 
feet long, one at Deep Creek, Virginia, the 
other at South Mills, North Carolina. 
One could not help but reflect on what 
this enterprise meant in the days of George 
Washington. To the people of the young 
Republic, it was an undertaking of pro- 
portions equal to that of the Panama 
Canal at this time. 

Through the Deep Creek lock and into 
the south branch of the Elizabeth River, 
the boat came to Norfolk, the gateway of 
With 
these inland waterways leading direct into 
Hampton Roads, Norfolk is the center 
of an area that is being rapidly developed, 
as are certain sections of the West. At 
Norfolk are located the terminals of the 
great Tidewater Railway, the last great 
enterprise carried through by H. H. 
Rogers. Here also are the terminals of 
the Southern Railway and the Atlantic 
Coast Line; and at Portsmouth, across 
the way, the Seaboard has extensive ter- 
minal facilities. Over the water routes and 
railways leading to Norfolk, come an im- 
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mense amount of garden truck and fruit, 
lumber and other products of North 
Carolina. The prophecy of Norfolk’s 
future is being realized more and more 
as these waterways are developed, supple- 
menting the fatilities of the great railways. 

We passed the old training ships in the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, and touched the very 
waters made memorable by the great 
conflict between the “Merrimac” and 
“Monitor” in Hampton Roads. The story 
of the United States Navy would never be 
complete without an account of the 
stirring days at the Norfolk yard. The citi- 
zens of Norfolk are enthusiastic concern- 
ing the wonderful growth of North Caro- 
lina, which opens up a vast territory for 
development, and adds still more prestige 
to the powers of this great Southern port. 


* * * 


Who has not dreamed at one time or 
another of building a home all his own? 
Plans are made and as the income increases, 
the vision crystalizes as various archi- 
tectural sketches are studied. At first, 
it may be only a simple summer home— 
one far afield, where clover blooms, where 
the rooster sounds his clarion call, and 
where in the pastures nearby cows graze 
contentedly. 

Skirting the seashore, from Long Island 
to the Jersey Coast, the scattered cottages 
of hipped roof and weather-beaten shingle 
fronts recall visions of old-time Colonial 
homes. These dreams of home-making 
were recalled in a tour from North Caro- 
lina through the historic Dismal Swamp 
Canal, to Norfolk, Virginia. In the 
old school geography the picture of a man 
digging out a juniper log out of which 
shingles were to be made, was brought 
vividly to mind. This northeast section 
of North Carolina is the only juniper 
timber area in the world. Passing up 
the feeder of the canal to Lake Drummond 
the red water trickling down the banks 
told of the great juniper trees for which 
the Dismals (or swamps) are famous. 
The juniper log has comparatively little 
sap and lasts forever. This explains 
why the juniper shingles produced in 
Colonial days are still in a good state of 
preservation and show comparatively no 
effect of wear. The Government uses 
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juniper for life-boats, and nearly every life- 
saving station on the Atlantic Coast 
south of New York is thatched with 


juniper shingles. Between the Pamlico. 


and Albemarle Sounds, and in the Great 
Dismal Swamp, is located the timber area 
from which the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company have made the famous “Roper” 
brand of shingles, which -have become 
world famous. 

For over forty years the juniper or 
white cedar shingles have been an im- 
portant product of northeast North Caro- 
lina. They turn a soft, pale, weathered 
gray with age, and never require paint, 
but assume that time-worn tinge which 
architects desire to complete the color- 
scheme of their plans. The economy of 
“Roper” juniper shingles is suggested 
in the absence of the regular paint bills 
which come in every few years with 
ordinary shingles. 

The perpetual green that flecks the great 
area of the Dismal Swamp is that of the 
juniper tree, and the open places are what 
the natives call “red lights.” Juniper 
water has long been regarded as the most 
healthful of waters. 

The only bear-hunting ground on the 
coast now is in the Dismal Swamp whence 
came many of the old-time and _ thrilling 
stories of bear hunts. The bears live 
upon the bark of the juniper trees and suck 
the sweet inner bark. No fungus attacks 
the juniper trees in this section of the 
country, although the sweet cedar swamps 
of Jersey to the north are fast being de- 
stroyed. If the water was drained off 
the juniper trees would die. 

When you bite the end of an old cedar 
lead pencil, you have the juniper flavor. 
Expensive experiments have already been 
made with juniper for lead pencils so it 
will be no longer necessary to utilize the 
old rail fences in Virginia for a supply of 
lead pencil wood, with juniper coming 
into favor. 

For some years past the Roper Company 
have been furnishing white cedar tank 
plank for England, Germany and the ex- 
port trade. After an experience of over 
forty years in the manufacture and use 
of white cedar, it is found that no other 
lumber will surpass it for tanks, because 
it imparts no unpleasant flavor and pre- 


serves the water like metal. No matter 
how long a cedar tank is used, it remains 
sweet, when filled or empty. The re- 
sistance to the effect of moisture of white 
cedar, or juniper wood, has been one of 
the marvels of builders’ experience. The 
“Roper” brand is furnished planed and 
ready for use, giving that softened and 
delicate effect of age, which is in sharp 
contrast to the glaring shingles, stained 
or painted, that soon show an ugly wear. 

Juniper lasts longer without treatment 
than other wood with treatment, and be- 
tween Boston and New York are juniper 
cross-arms, placed there twenty-four years 
ago and still in use on the main line of one 
of the great telegraph systems. Review- 
ing the range of forestry, no other wood 
seems to have such a range of endurance 
qualities. 

All the big spar buoys used by the 
Government are of juniper wood, and the 
North Carolina fishermen have, from 
time immemorial, used juniper for corks 
for the seines and herring net, as it will 
float indefinitely and never become water- 
logged, and cross-arms are shipped and 
in use from Canada to Texas. 


* * * 


The rich area of undeveloped land in 
northeast North Carolina is rich in promise. 
The black loam belt in the swamp districts 
is the accumulation for centuries of de- 
composed vegetable matter and leaf 
mould. Projects are now well under way 
to reclaim for cultivation large areas of 
this rich soil. Lakes with an area of 
fifty square miles are to be drained, and 
in a few years will be covered with growing 
crops, as the pickerel ponds of Iowa and 
the cranberry marshes of Wisconsin have 
been transformed. The cost per acre in 
tilling the rich $100 to $200 acre of Middle 
West land is more than it would cost to 
entirely reclaim the rich swamp lands of 
the South, with a result of developing 
productive soil, of longer seasons, where, 
instead of one crop, two and three crops are 
marketed. Diversity of crops and the 
ease of rotation affords the farmer to have 
one crop to market bringing him in ready 
money two or three times a year. The 
young man, or new settler, can open and 
develop a prosperous paying farm without 
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having to endure all the hardships of a 
pioneer and be in close proximity to the 
greatest market of the country and live 
near localities settled in Revolutionary 
days. Where else can virgin land be 
procured in a land of such advanced 
civilization? The proximity to market 
necessarily enhances the value of all pro- 
ducts, for not only has the farmer of North 
Carolina coast the advantage of unex- 
celled refrigerator car service from the 
North, but they have water transpor- 
tation. Cargo after cargo of truck leaves 
Norfolk every day and arrives in New 
York within twenty-four hours in a 
market supplying at least twenty million 
people. 

A sharp contrast indeed to the dusty 
and impassable roads of the West is the 
Carolina farmer located on the myriads 
of inlets and bays, navigable for small 
craft. With his gasoline boat he can econ- 
omically reach the New York and Phila- 
delphia boats, or refrigerator cars from 
the interior, with his produce, even fifty 
miles away. In affording virgin soil in an 
old ready settled country, the problem of 
good roads, which requires years and years 
of development in other communities, is 
here already solved, for, on the limpid 
waterways of the sounds and rivers, the 
farmer goes gaily forth to market, sug- 
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gesting the great canal systems of Holland 
and Germany, which, in their building 
and construction, have cost millions. A 


_ farmer with a six horsepower engine in 


the rear of a buckeye boat—a modifi- 
cation of the Chesapeake schooner which 
will hold a carload of produce—is in direct 
touch with a market one hundred miles 
away. Pleasure-day excursion for the 
folks at home is market day. The freight 
on a bushel of potatoes to New York 
averages twelve cents. Inland waterways 
plays in the development of intensive 
farming. The small boat is more econ- 
omical than the transportation of products 
by road vehicles, even on the best and most 
improved road systems. Men who have 
not grown gray can recall the time in the 
West when it cost more to get a bushel 
of corn to the elevator and the cribs in 
Iowa from a farm five miles away than it 
required to take ten bushels on to Chicago, 
two hundred miles, by rail. 

The next decade will witness a mo- 
mentous farm development on the rich 
swamp lands from which the lumbermen 
have taken the timber and where scien- 
tific drainage has taken rank with irri- 
gation in recruiting the agricultural acreage 
necessary to feed a nation that increases a 
million and a half mouths every year to 
feed. 
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By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


FOR diviner air 


Out where the Vanished fare— 
I am aweary of this stifling world! 
O for some waft of bliss 
From richer realms than this! 
Earth’s winds are dead and all her banners furled. 


For they who brought delight 

Have fled from mortal sight 

Farther than heaving seas or rolling suns; 
O for some charm to free! 
Tonight I fain would be 

Out in God’s open with the vanished Ones! 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 
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YNOPSIS—John Weatherbee, author and poet, comes to New York with his four- 

year-old adopted son, Jack, and takes rooms at Wartle’s boarding house. As finances 
dwindle, he keeps moving up until the ‘‘top floor back” is reached. Amid persistent dunning 
of Wartle, the landlord, and Mrs. Murray, the housekeeper, Weatherbee is kept in spirits 
by Warner, a blind newspaper man, who assures the young man that some day he will be 
famous. Weatherbee becomes rapturous in describing to Warner the girl who recited his 
prize verse at the exclusive ‘‘Ten Club.’’ The same afternoon this young lady, Miss Rosa- 
mond Kent, calls personally to urge him to attend a luncheon. Weatherbee introduces him- 
self as his own secretary. Rosamond recognizes a photograph of her sister Marguerite on 
Weatherbee’s table, and later informs her mother. Rosamond's father, ‘‘Dick’’ Kent, a Wall 
Street broker, objects to his daughter entertaining an unknown author, and when Weatherbee 
arrives Kent practically dismisses him, but not until Rosamond has learned from Weather- 
bee, who admits his identity, that the original of the photograph she saw at his studio is 
dead. Meantime, Wartle and Mrs. Murray conclude to get married, but Weatherbee is 
forced to vacate his rooms. 











CHAPTER XV 





HE distance to the banisters 
from the old wooden table 
which Weatherbee had 
bent over so many, many 
long, weary nights strug- 
gling with his books, 
seemed long. His feet 

felt heavy—they seemed to stick to the old 
ragged carpet as if they were hugging each 
spot they touched for the last time. His 
heart, which was hidden behind a false 
smile, ached, it throbbed and jumped and 
jerked as he thought of the little hand he 
was holding. 

He peeked from the corners of his eyes 
at the old bed-couch where he had lain for 
the last time with those tiny arms clasped 
around his neck, explaining away the 
imaginary riddles of babyhood, and he 
wondered how long it would be before 
those little arms would wind themselves 
around his neck again and when the 





sleepy voice would whisper some puzzling 
question into his ear that would force him 
to rise and light his pipe, while he searched 
for an answer. 

“T can’t call at Mrs. Turner’s to see 
him,” he ‘thought to himself, “for I told 
her I was leaving town on business and 
asked her to take care of him until I 
returned.” 

Jack was well acquainted with his 
pensive moods and stood patiently watch- 
ing him as he stood in the center of the 
room, buried in thought, with his head 
hanging low and his eyes closed. 

The stairs creaked, but he didn’t hear 
them, though Jack listened silently and 
watched eagerly for the approaching 
figure, and his eyes glared at the face 
before him, his forehead wrinkled, his 
lips separated, and he stood speechless in 
a state of frightened amazement, as he 
studied the familiar features and thé 
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large, soft eyes that were looking into 
his. He centered his gaze on her eyes 
and he didn’t see the beautiful, white, 
soft gown that clung to her slender figure, 
the white gloves that covered her shapely 
hands, or the large, simple hat of the same 
color. His eyes never left her eyes—he 
riveted his unnatural stare on the eyes 
that might have been moulded from the 
ones in the picture he held under his arm. 

As Rosamond Kent stood smiling affec- 
tionately at the little bundle of blue 
gingham patches, with her hand resting 
gracefully on the banister, she resembled 
a painting that might have been returned 
from an exhibition with the gold prize. 
She watched the two characters standing 
in the center of the room for many seconds, 
one glaring at her as if she had fallen out 
of a peaceful sky and the other with his 
eyes closed, dreaming, as she supposed, 
of a book or poem, and she broke the silence 
with a gentle “good afternoon.” 

The words came to Weatherbee’s ears 
like music that had floated over the sea 
of memory, and he felt as if he had been 
transferred from the dream of the bed- 
couch with Jack’s arms clinging about his 
neck to the dream of a voice he had heard 
and never expected to hear again. He 
realized he was standing in the room that 
he must leave, and he hated to open his 
eyes and gaze at its walls again for the 
last time. 
staggered back when he saw Miss Kent 
standing before him, and his tongue seemed 
to stick to his teeth when he tried to speak. 

“Go-od_ af-after-noon,” he mumbled 
after a desperate struggle. “This is an 
unexpected pleasure.” 

“The old gentleman at the door told 
me to come right up. If you are going 
out, Mr. Weatherbee, please don’t let me 
detain you. I can call again.” 

“Well, we are going out,” and he smiled 
faintly as he glanced down at Jack, “but 
we have no particular anxiety to hurry.” 

“What a sweet child,” Miss Kent 
remarked tenderly as she advanced a 
step toward Jack. “How do you do, 
sir?’ and she offered him her hand and he 
placed his toys on the floor and pre- 
sented one hand while he pulled his little 
hat off with the other, though his eyes 
rfever wandered from hers. 


He raised his lids slowly and~° 


THE GUEST OF HONOR 


“This is little Jack,’ Weatherbee said 
in a proud tone as he placed his hand on 
the child’s head and shook it affectionately. 

“Well, I am pleased to meet you,” 
and she shook his little hand firmly. 

“You look like my mamma’s picture,” 
he whispered as he drew his hand away 
slowly and watched her eyes steadily. 

“Ts that so? Well, that pleases me very 
much.” 

Weatherbee stood wondering if he had 
the right or the authority to ask his guest 
to be seated, and he faced the situation 
humorously and hoped that fate might 
delay his German friend who had gone 
for his belongings. “I hope he loses some- 
thing and has to hunt an hour or so for 
it,”” he thought to himself as he decided 
to take a chance, so he politely requested 
Miss Kent to be seated. 

“Mr. Weatherbee,” she replied seriously, 
“T have come on a matter of great im- 
portance to me, and if you can spare me 
a few moments, I’ll try and be as brief 
as possible.” 

Weatherbee’s smile broadened and he 
answered quietly, ‘“‘All the time I have at 
my disposal, Miss Kent, is yours,’ and 
he whispered in Jack’s ear to wait down- 
stairs and he hurried away and sat on 
the bottom step studying his mother’s 
picture. 

Weatherbee stood before Miss Kent 
and remarked politely, “I am at your 
service.” He struggled to appear at ease, 
though he was unable to refrain from lis- 
tening for the approach of his German 
friend. 

“Mr. Weatherbee, did the lady we were 
speaking of die in this house?” 

Weatherbee nodded his head and whis- 
pered, ‘“‘Yes.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Over two years ago.” 

“Were any of her friends with her when 
she died?” 

“Only one.” 

“A lady or a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman.” 

“Do you know how she was situated 
financially?” 

“Her friend cared for her during her 
illness.” 

“Did he bury her?” 

“As best he could.” 














THE GUEST 


“Do you know where I can find him?” 

“T am he,” Weatherbee replied slowly 
and quietly after a short silence, and 
another long silence followed as she stood 
and gazed at him with an admiration that 
made her fight with her white gloved arms 
to keep them from winding themselves 
around his neck. She searched for words 
that would express her gratitude, but 
any she found seemed empty and hollow, 
and she shook her head slowly and whis- 
pered, “How noble of you, how noble of 
you.” 

“T wish I had been able to have done 
more,” he whispered back and watched 
the tears gathering around her large, 
soft eyes. 

“Would it be asking too much of you 
to take me to her grave?” 

“If you care to walk with me, I shall 
be proud to take you there.” 

“T shall be proud to walk with you and 
I am proud to know you,” and she went 
to him and gripped his hand firmly and 
looked upon his shiny, .worn blue serge 
suit as a flag of honor. 

Weatherbee bowed low with gratitude 
and was repeating the words, “I am grate- 
ful,”’ for the second time as the long-haired 
German youth, who had rented the room, 
appeared at the top of the stairs with 
his telescope. 

“May I huff the room now?” he in- 
quired politely in a thick, German accent. 

“Certainly, certainly,’ Weatherbee an- 
swered quickly, and he assumed an air of 
welcome and a rapidity of speech that 
made it impossible for the youth to reply 
or reveal the true situation. 

“T didn’t expect you so soon. You 
may have the room—say—in fifteen 
minutes. Would it be asking too much 
of you to allow me fifteen minutes? I 
wish to pick up one or two little things— 
and if you will come back in fifteen minutes 
—it will be just fifteen minutes—of course 
if you remain, why, you can’t come back— 
but I’d love to have you come back.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” the youth in- 
terrupted, “‘I’ll leave my things here.” 

“By all means leave your things here,’ 
and Weatherbee removed the large tele- 
scope from his hand as he continued talk- 
ing and gently patted him on the shoulder, 
urging him toward the  stairs—“but 
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you'll come back, won’t you? Thank 
you very much,” he yelled at the youth 
whom he had on his way down the stairs. 

“Pardon me, but that is the gentleman 
who is going to use my studio while I am 
away,” and he transferred the heavy 
telescope from one hand to the other, 
forgetting in his embarrassed excitement 
that there was such a place as the floor 
to set it on. 

“Are you going to remain out of town 
long?” Rosamond asked as she watched 
him shift the bag again. 

“T haven’t decided yet just how long 
I will be gone—it depends. I'll be right 
here in the city for a week or so. What 
day would you like to visit your friend’s 
grave?” he asked seriously, holding the 
bag in both hands. 

“Will you be free Monday?” 

“I—I hope so—at what time?” 

“T would like to go in the morning— 
I would like to take some flowers. I 
suppose the grave is in bad condition?” 

“There are no flowers there, but other- 
wise the grave is in good condition.” 

“You have been there?” 

“T was there last Sunday.” 

She made another search for words to 
express her gratitude, but failed to find 
any that would even suggest one of the 
numberless heart-throbs his noble character 
had given her. They were heart-throbs 
of love, though she was unconscious of 
it, for the love-throbs were beating be- 
hind a heavy veil of gratitude. She closed 
her eyes and gripped each hand in the 
other and spoke in a low whisper, em- 
phasizing each word with a nod of her 
head. “O Mr. Weatherbee, I am so 
grateful to you.” 

As Weatherbee stood in total ignorance 
of the heavy telescope which he was 
hanging on to with both hands and leaning 
back with it against his knees, he sug- 
gested a comic picture until one saw the 
serious, sympathetic expression of his 
face and heard the deep, gentle, sincere 
love quiver in his voice. 

“Miss Kent, I am the most grateful 
man in the world. Oh, if I could only 


. find words that would explain how proud 


I was when I first saw you and heard you 
read the poem I had written—that I 
had even thought of,” and he accentuated 
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each word with an unconscious pull at 
the telescope until he had drawn it far 
above his knees. He was not aware that 
his voice had fallen to an emotional 
whisper, until he saw Rosamond’s em- 
barrassed gaze sink to the rag carpet. 
She lowered her head until her face was 
hidden behind the broad white rim of 
her hat and drifted slowly to the stairs. 

His mind travelled back over what he 
had said—the weight of the telescope 
fell to one hand and swung to his side, 
his thin, white fingers wandered through 
his hair and he tried to continue, but she 
interrupted by laughing enthusiastically 
and exclaiming, “Oh!” as she clasped her 
hands together when she saw Jack busily 
engaged on the bottom step with one of 
his toys. “Why, here is this little dear 
sitting on the step. Has he been sitting 
here all the time?” 

“T think so,” Weatherbee answered as 
he hurried to the banister. ‘Come here, 
Jack,” and he ran up the stairs as he in- 
formed them that he had been playing 
with his jumping-jack and looking at his 
mamma’s picture. 

Rosamond stooped and met him at the 
top step with open arms. “Bless his 
heart—is this your jumping jack?” and 
she worked the crippled toy and watched 
its antics. 

“Yes, and this is my story-book,” and 
he turned the torn leaves over to show 
her the pictures. “And—and this is my 
mamma’s picture,” and he held the photo- 
graph before her and watched her eyes 
swell as they stared at the face of her 
sister and travel in blank amazement 
from it to Weatherbee, and from Weather- 
bee back to the dead mother whose child 
stood smiling before her. Her eyes closed, 
her lips trembled and her face turned 
deathly pale. She pressed her hands 
over her eyes and held them there for a 
moment, then glanced at Jack and folded 
him in her arms and sobbed hysterically— 
“OQ Mr. Weatherbee, is this true?” and 
he nodded his head slowly and watched 
her clutch the child tighter in her arms 
and press her lips to his cheek. 

Weatherbee wound his fingers around 
the. handle of the bulgy telescope. The 
situation crept through his mind slowly, 
and he felt as if he were being wrapped 
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in a cold, wet blanket. He saw the tiny 
thing that he had tied up in his soul in 
hard, square knots, entering the heart 
of a blood relation—one who was nearer 
and who had a greater right to love it 
than he had and a feeling of jealousy shot 
through his veins. He clenched his teeth 
and his body shook with fear as he thought 
of Jack passing out of his life. He saw 
the child in the Kent mansion dressed in 
costly dresses and he pictured himself 
on a lonely cot, and he whispered to him- 
self, ‘I’m a coward, I’m a selfish coward.” 

Rosamond held Jack by the shoulder, 
pushed him back slowly, gazed into his 
eyes tenderly and ran her fingers through 
his curls. “Oh, my dear, are you going 
away with your papa?” 

“Yes, he is going to leave me at Mrs. 
Turner’s until he comes back.” 

“Oh, no—no—no—you must come and 
live with me at my house, mustn’t he, 
Mr. Weatherbee?” and she watched 
Weatherbee’s eyes close and his lips 
twitch and she waited for his reply, but 
he didn’t answer. 

“QO Mr. Weatherbee, 
refuse!” 

“No—no,” he sighed, “I mustn’t re- 
fuse,” and in her nervous excitement 
Rosamond took Jack in her arms and 
carried him to the stairs. 

“You'll see your papa Monday when 
he calls,” and she paused on the top step 
ds Jack waved the broken jumping-jack 
at his father, who was throwing a farewell 
kiss with his trembling hand and trying 
to speak with a voice that was sticking 
in his throat. “I'll see you Monday, 
Jack.” 

“Come, dear, we'll get in the automobile 
and make the driver drive as fast as he 
can,” and she hurried down the creaking 
stairs, while Jack yelled back at the top 
of his voice, “O dad, we are going to 
ride in an auto-mo-bile!”’ and Jack’s curls 
floated in the damp breeze as the massive 
car whirled up Fifth Avenue. 


you couldn’t 


CHAPTER XVI 


Weatherbee hung far over the banisters 
and watched Miss Kent hurrying down 
the stairs with Jack. His long arm went 
down as far as he could reach with the 
last kiss he threw to the child; while he 
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watched them turn the dark hall, he pulled 
the telescope up, set it on the banister, 
placed his elbows on it and rested his 
face in his hands. The quiet of the room 
seemed restful. He often sat and listened 
to the song of silence, but it had never 
seemed as friendly—it sounded as if it 
were trying to hum a more encouraging 
air than it had ever tried to sing to him 
before and he listened quietly for many 
minutes. 

He raised his head slowly and sat the 
telescope on the floor, strolled leisurely 
to the little window and drew back the 
soiled curtain. The dark clouds had 
turned to a clear, bright blue. The sun 
peeped in through the small window, 
rested on his pale cheek and he welcomed 
it with a faint smile of gratitude. The 
curtain fell from his fingers, his hands 
wandered into the pockets of his trousers, 
and he stood at the table and smiled 
down at the clumsy little bundle he had 
made of Jack’s belongings. He untied 
the string, removed the newspaper, held 
the little blue gingham dress up and 
grinned at the awkward, square patches 
that he had placed there himself. His 
mind shot up Fifth Avenue into the Kent 
mansion, and he wondered if he would 
ever see those patches hanging on Jack’s 
tiny form again. He folded the dress 
carefully, wrapped it in the newspaper, 
tied it tightly, tucked it under his arm 
and paused as he thought to himself, “I 
can at least remain until my German 
friend returns,”’ and he sat in the broken 
rocker with the bundle in his lap, rocked 
peacefully as he pictured Jack being pre- 
pared for his first dinner on Fifth Avenue 
and wondered if he would enjoy it as much 
as the many he had cooked for him on 
the oil stove. 

He pushed the little rocker back and 
forth swiftly, threw his head back and 
laughed aloud as he thought of some of 
the questions Jack might ask when he 
sat at the table and saw the many servants 
bobbing about him. 

“How I would love to conceal myself 
in some corner and not let him know I 
was there and watch his eyes and listen 
to his remarks,” Weatherbee thought to 
himself as he swung to and fro in the 
little chair that seemed to squeak forth 
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with enthusiasm and rejoice in his happy 
thoughts. 

The stream of sunlight that had been 
stealing its way through the little window 
had broadened and crawled along on the 
rag carpet and was flickering and dancing 
before him as if it knew his mind and 
wanted to waltz in unison with his heart, 
which was beating with joy as it thought 
of the story it had to tell Warner as they 
sat on the bench in the park that night 
and gazed up through the trees at the 
moon listening to their story. 

He had completely forgotten himself 
and his own situation. He smiled: at 
the moment of jealousy he had passed 
through when he saw Miss Kent seize 
Jack and hold him in her arms. His 
jealousy simmered into gratitude as he 
looked at Jack’s future path in life, the 
path he had studied and worried over so 
many nights, the path that fate had 
changed from one of cobble stones to one 
of roses. 

His mind felt as if it were hanging on 
a pendulum, for it swung back and forth 
over the situation from the time he first 
saw Jack sitting on the floor at his mother’s 
bedside, playing with a rubber toy, until 
Miss Kent hurried down the stairs with 
him clutched in her arms. He thought of 
the something that kept slapping him on 
the back and pushing him toward the 
Kent mansion when he fought with him- 
self and tried not to go. With closed 
eyes he glanced at his embarrassment in 
Kent’s presence and was grateful for it. 

“How small and yet how big the world 
is,” he thought as he pictured the few 
short blocks which had hidden the soul 
that flickered out of the hall bedroom on 
Twenty-ninth Street from the one in the 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, not twenty 
blocks away. 

“It’s a good old world, though, if you 
humor it a little,” he whispered aloud 
and his eyes fell on the manuscripts he 
had thrown on the shelf in the closet and 
he walked over and pulled them down 
and glanced over the pages and pushed 
them under the string that was tied around 
Jack’s bundle. ‘The poor scripts aren’t 
to blame,” he thought to himself, “and 
they may keep me company under some 
lonesome old tree.” 
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He wrote his German friend a note 
thanking him for remaining away so long 
and nailed it to the center of the table 
with a pin so he would be sure to see it. 
He pushed Jack’s bundle and his ’scripts 
under his arm and started on his aimless 
journey, but the old stairs creaked before 
he reached them and announced a new 
arrival. 

“It’s the German youth,” he said to 
himself, as he took the note and tore it 
in bits and turned to express his thanks, 
and his eyes fell on the small, thin figure 
of Mr. Grant, the publisher. His fore- 
head knitted itself into a mass of puzzled 
wrinkles when he saw the man standing 
before him that he had tried in vain to 
see so many times. He thought of the 
one abrupt interview the little man had 
given him after he had called at his office 
every morning for a few weeks. He re- 
membered his snappy, hopeless tones, and 
how he dismissed him without asking 
him to be seated. He remembered the 
clean-shaven face with the thin lips that 
hung over the long protruding teeth and 
the small gray eyes that shot from his 
head to his shoes and back to the pages 
of a book they had left for less than a 
second and didn’t leave again during the 
conversation that lasted perhaps thirty 
seconds. It was Weatherbee’s last visit 
to a publisher’s office—the visit that had 
humiliated him more than any he had 
ever experienced. Grant was the man 
who had ignored his presence after he 
had given him one piercing glance, the 
man who blocked his conversation by 
snapping, “I’m busy now,” each time he 
had attempted to speak, but there he 
stood smiling pleasantly. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Weatherbee,” and 
he jerked the words out of his mouth as 
quickly as he did when he sat in his office 
chair, though his voice didn’t possess the 
annoyed tone it did then. 

“How do you do, Mr. Grant? This is 
something new for the publisher to call 
on the author, isn’t it?” 

“No, the publisher is glad to call on 
the author if he is writing anything worth 
while.” 

“Well, I hope I have written something 
of that kind.” 


“You have. I read one of your ’scripts 
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yesterday and took the other home and 
read it last night. Sorry I didn’t get to 
them: sooner, but you know the works 
of an unknown author are usually left 
until everything else is read.” 

“Yes, I have known that for some 
time,’”’ Weatherbee answered in a low, 
dry tone, though he wasn’t sure whether 
Mr. Grant meant his remarks to be funny 
or otherwise. 

“T am leaving town this evening for 
three or four weeks, and I wanted to see 
you first. If you haven’t disposed of 
your books and wish to do business with 
us, we would like to publish them this 
fall:” 

After Weatherbee had swallowed a few 
times and searched around and found his 
voice, he informed Mr. Grant that he 
would be glad to do business with his 
firm. 

Grant’s gray eyes shot around the attic 
room and gathered in Weatherbee’s situa- 
tion with a glance, but his cold, snappy 
personality misrepresented his character. 
His sharp business instinct told him at 
once that he was in the presence of a man 
who was in the need of money, but he was 
not a man who would take an unfair 
advantage of a business opportunity and 
his innate generosity which was hidden 
behind his snappy, icy manner, was 
favorably touched by Weatherbee’s humor- 
ous frankness. 

“Very well, glance at that,’ he said in 
his usual jerky way, as he drew a contract 
from his coat pocket quickly, and gave it 
to Weatherbee. “You'll find the regular 
percentage there. We don’t usually give 
it to an unknown author, but I like your 
work. That contract gives us an option 
on anything you write for the next ten 
years—two hundred and fifty dollars down 
on each of these. books and five hundred 
on each one we accept hereafter. If that 
is satisfactory, you may sign this one, 
I have signed that one.” 

He smiled when he watched Weather- 
bee’s hand tremble as he held the con- 
tract before his closed eyes and listened 
to the words which were uttered in a 
stuttering whisper, “That is quite satis- 
factory to me, Mr. Grant.” 

“Just sign it here,’’ he remarked in a 
quiet tone of amusement, holding his 
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thumb on the spot as he placed the con- 
tract on the table and gave Weatherbee 
his fountain pen, and Weatherbee scribbled 
his name on the sheet of paper, while 
Grant grabbed a chair and seated himself 
at the opposite side of the table, drew 
his checkbook from his hip pocket, re- 
moved his pen from between Weatherbee’s 
fingers and asked quickly, ‘“You spell your 
name W-e-a-t-h-e-r-b-e-e—don’t you?” 

“Yes, John Weatherbee,” he stammered, 
and Grant drew the check, passed it anda 
slip of paper across the table and placed 
the pen in Weatherbee’s fingers. 

“Just sign that receipt, will you?” and 
while Weatherbee tried to scratch his 
name on the paper, Grant held the check 
square before him and read it aloud 
quickly. “‘Pay to the order of John 
Weatherbee, five hundred dollars, H. B. 
Grant & Company.’ I guess you'll find 
that all right,” and he gave Weatherbee 
an affectionate crack on the back, as he 
continued, ‘And if I’m not greatly mis- 
taken those two books will bring you in 
a great many of those checks. I hope 
so. Make yourself at home in our office, 
Mr. Weatherbee. Keep working, young 
man, you’re the coming American author— 
good day,” and his short, thin legs carried 
his small body away in the same jerky 
manner in which his tongue disposed of 
his conversation. He felt that he was 
conscious of Weatherbee’s circumstances 
from the moment he had entered the room 
and he glanced over his shoulder as he 
started down the stairs and smiled at 
Weatherbee’s dazed condition caused by 
the five hundred dollar check. 

Weatherbee’s hand shook as he held 
the check close to his eyes and read it 
over carefully. He placed it on the table 
and looked around the room to see if he 
was alone and then-held it still closer to 
his eyes and read it over several times. 
He studied the date, the signature, the 
amount and placed it on the table, crowded 
his hands deep into the pockets of his 
trousers, tilted back in his chair and gazed 
at it as if he expected it to bite him if 
he touched it again. He stood his elbows 
on the table and rested his head in his 
hand and looked down at it as if he were 
gazing into a bottomless well, and read 
it over again and again. 
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The German youth entered the room, 
spoke and coughed several times, but 
wasn’t heard until he stepped to Weather- 
bee’s side and touched him on the shoulder 
gently. 

After Weatherbee had looked him over 
with a vacant stare for several seconds, 
he gathered words enough together to 
thank him for giving him the use of the 
room as long-as he had, and learned, after 
polite inquiry, that the German didn’t 
object to taking a room on the floor below 
if he didn’t have to pay more than one 
dollar and fifty cents a week for it. 

Weatherbee explained that owing to 
an unexpected change in his business 
arrangements, he was going to remain 
in the city and would like to keep his 
room. “TI shall see that you get a more 
pleasant room than this one and will 
willingly pay the difference in the rent 
while you are here. Will you make 
yourself at home while I see Mr. Wartle 
and have him assign you to the room?” 

Weatherbee found Wartle and Mrs. 
Murray seated in the kitchen going over 
the details of their approaching wedding. 
Wartle not only ignored the check, but 
laughed at it and said, “Hit his ha bunk- 
ho.” 

Mrs. Murray examined it and said, “It’s 
ginuine,” and the groom was ordered to 
advance ‘“Witherbee” what money he 
wanted and to stop “chewin’ the rag about 
it.” 

The German youth moved his large 
telescope into the front room on the floor 
below and Weatherbee started for Mrs. 
Turner’s to explain Jack’s absence with 


‘twenty dollars in his pocket, while Mrs. 


Murray and Wartle sat examining the 
check. 

When Weatherbee reached Warner’s 
house he was notified that he hadn’t been 
there since noon and he paid the rent for 
Warner’s room and started for the park. 
He found Warner seated on the bench 
they called “‘theirs.” His slouch hat was 
crumpled in his left hand, his cane stood 
between his knees and his right hand rested 
on its handle. His head hung low and 
his white hair looked as if it had been 
pushed in every direction by nervous 
fingers. 

Weatherbee stood at a distance of 



































“. . And he filled his pipe, drew a chair up to the window, placed his arms on the sill, 
smiled up at the moon, and smoked” 
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twenty feet and studied the picture for 
many minutes. His heart beat with en- 
thusiasm and admiration for the man 
who sat bowed in grief waiting for his 
coming. His robin was chirping above 
his head, but he didn’t seem to hear it. 
Weatherbee sauntered up to his side and 
struck him a savage whack on the shoulder 
that knocked his cane and hat from his 
hand. 

“Well, we are here, Warner!” he ex- 
claimed in a good-natured tone, that 
Warner thought was cleverly forced. 

“Yes, John, I have been waiting for 
you.” 

“How long have you been sitting here, 
Warner?” 

“T don’t know, John.” 

“Did you sit here while it was raining?” 

“T don’t know, John, I guess so.” 

“Why, you’re soaked, Warner.” 

“Tt feels good, John, it feels good. 
cool.” 

“Let us walk, Warner—I—I can’t sit 
still, I’m nervous,” and they started across 
Seventy-second Street toward Broadway. 

Warner clung to Weatherbee’s arm and 
dragged his feet along slowly. He didn’t 
ask where they were going, for he didn’t 
care and the most welcome spot he could 
think of was the river. 

Weatherbee’s long silence was not in- 
tentional. He had a long pleasant story 
to tell and he didn’t know just how to 
tell it, or where to begin. He had rushed 
to Mrs. Turner’s, then to Warner’s house 
and from there to the Park so hurriedly 
that he had not quite regained his breath, 
but he was collecting his thoughts slowly 
and preparing to bombard Warner with 
the good news. 

“Come in here,” he said quietly, as he 
pulled Warner into a large Broadway 
restaurant and relieved him of his hat 
and cane and seated him at a table spread 
with fresh, white linen. 

“We- are going from soup to nuts, 
Warner, and from there to pure Havana 
tobacco,” and Weatherbee quietly passed 
the long pleasant story across the table 
and watched Warner pick the tears from 
his smiling eyes with the corner of his 
serviette. Weatherbee begged him to 
talk, but it was useless. His tongue was 
numb with happiness, there were no 
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words to express or describe his feeling 
and he sighed and pulled away at his 
long, black cigar in silence. Weatherbee 
led him to his hall bedroom and he whis- 
pered, “Good-night, John,” many times 
before he released his hand and he sat 
on the edge of his cot and dreamed 
over the story long after Weatherbee 
had gone. 

A large box of smoking tobacco was 
purchased in the little cigar store on 
Twenty-ninth Street. The moon was 
peeping in through the little attic window 
to welcome Weatherbee when he entered, 
and he filled his pipe, drew a chair up to 
the window, placed his arms on its sill, 
smiled up at the moon and smoked. 


CHAPTER XVII 


When the automobile came to a stop 
in front of the Kent mansion, Rosamond 
alighted quickly, but Jack made no attempt 
to move. He sat staring at the large 
windows and the white marble steps. 

“Oh, are we there already?” he inquired 
in a tone that explained his desire to 
remain in the car as he sat quietly and 
watched Rosamond standing with both 
hands stretched forward to jump him 
to the walk. 

“Yes, we are home—your home,” she 
answered tenderly and she took him in 
her arms and carried hin to the top step, 
but his entrance into the mansion was 
made backwards for his eyes never left 
the automobile until the heavy door 
swung and hid it from his wondering 
gaze. 

He mentally photographed the butler’s 
uniform with one glance and a pleasant 
smile, as he remarked in a most compli- 
mentary manner, “‘you look just like a 
man in my picture book,” but the gentle- 
man who represented the cut in the picture 
book, printed for the purpose of pleasing 
babies, did not think the compliment 
called for any word of thanks and he made 
no reply, though Rosamond squeezed his 
little hand affectionately and concealed 
a smile with her white glove as she led 
him into the drawing room. ; 

His eyes wandered from one large oil 
painting to another and his voice fell to 
a surprised whisper. “Oh, this is just 
like the Art Museum, isn’t it?” and he 
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threw his hands behind his back and 
clutched them tightly as he stood in the 
center of the large room and began to 
count the sheep on one of the canvasses. 

Rosamond watched the little red lips 
move silently until they exclaimed:— 
“There are sixty-three in that one, aren’t 
there?” 

“T have never counted them. You 
come up to my room and I'll explain all 
these paintings to you tomorrow.” 

When they reached the foot of the wide 
stairs Rosamond attempted to take Jack 
in her arms, but he politely protested. 

“You mustn’t carry me, because I’m 


too heavy.” 

“What makes you think you are too 
heavy?” 

“Because when you lift me your face 
gets red.” 


So they climbed the stairs hand in hand 
and Jack playfully pounded his little 
feet on the heavily carpeted steps and 
stopped when he had gone half way and 
jumped up and down several times, then 
exclaimed in a hopeless, breathless tone, 
‘you can’t make these big stairs squeak, 
can you?” 

“Do you like to hear the steps squeak?” 

“Yes, Dad says our stairs can talk— 
and they just yell when Mr. Wartle gets 
on them.” 

“Don’t you like these stairs?” 

“Yes, pretty well, they look nice, but 
they won’t squeak, I like squeaky stairs.” 

Rosamond threw the door of her sleep- 
ing room open and Jack entered by sliding 
his feet along the heavy rug. 

“This is my room.” 

After his eyes had travelled around the 
four walls several times, he inquired in 
a tone of utter amazement, “Do you 
sleep in this big room all alone?” 

“Yes, and I’m going to get a bed to 
match mine put in here for you.” 

“Will there be a tent over it like yours?” 

“Yes, just like mine. Will you like 
that?” 

“Yes, is that to keep the mosquitoes 
out?” 

“No, that is to keep the light out. 
There are no mosquitoes up here.” 

He slid his way to one of the large 
windows, pulled the curtain aside and 
stepped back with surprise. 
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“Oh, you can see right out onto the 
street, can’t you? And there is the man 
who brought us up here in his automobile. 
I guess he is waiting for his pay.” 

Rosamond tried to watch the child 
gazing down at the long line of automo- 
biles crowding their way in both direc- 
tions, but she was unable to control her 
love and she took him in her arms, placed 
him among the silk-covered pillows on the 
large divan and kissed him until he gasped 
for breath. 

“How would you like some nice cake 
and a glass of milk or nice ice-cold lemon- 
ade before dinner?” 

Jack didn’t keep her waiting long for 
a reply, and it took her some time to 
explain the mechanism of the electric 
button she pressed to summon the servant. 

“But I can’t hear it ring,” and he be- 
came more puzzled as he pressed each one 
of the five buttons several times, but he 
was finally convinced that they made a 
noise some place when he saw the five 
servants standing at the door awaiting 
orders. 

Rosamond selected two of her choice 
silk pillows from the divan, placed them 
in a large armchair and seated Jack at 
a small mahogany table before the window. 
She drew the curtains aside so he could 
watch the automobiles pass and he was 
served with several portions of chocolate 
cake and a silver pitcher of lemonade. 
She instructed her maid to care for his 
wants and with a number of affectionate 
kisses, asked to be excused for just a few 
minutes. 

Jack granted her request politely and 
also informed her as she was hurrying 
from the room that the automobile man 
was waiting there yet for his pay. 

There were very few crumbs of choco- 
late left on the large silver cake dish when 
Jack leaned back in his chair and began 
counting the automobiles passing on the 
crowded street below. He counted until 
the large blue eyes became drowsy and 
closed. The automobiles, the silver cake 
dish, the electric buttons and the noise 
and mad rush of Fifth Avenue were 
forgotten, for the baby mind dreamed 
itself back into Weatherbee’s arms on 
the little cot in the attic on Twenty-ninth 
Street. 
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Rosamond unfolded the strange story 
to her mother and Helen, and all three 
agreed that Mr. Kent shouldn’t be in- 
formed until the proper opportunity 
presented itself, and after a careful plan 
had been arranged to conceal the child’s 
identity, they went to Rosamond’s room, 
dismissed the maid and studied the sleep- 
ing picture carefully for many minutes. 

Jack awoke to find himself wrapped 
in Mrs. Kent’s arms and her cheek pressed 
to his. He grunted and struggled until 
he succeeded in gaining his freedom and 
backed his way to the center of the room, 
gazing with a quizzical eye at Mrs. Kent, 
whose faint smile was liberally moistened 
with tears. 

Helen informed him that he hadn’t 
kissed her yet and then took possession 
of him after a playful struggle and kissed 
him affectionately many times. 

Jack blushed and laughed heartily, for 
he considered it all a huge joke and glanced 
from one to the other as if he were wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next. After 
a long silence, he took Mrs. Kent’s hand 
in both of his, looked up into her eyes and 
whispered, ‘“‘Why are you crying?” and 
she answered with a deep sob and more 
tears as she gathered him in her arms. 

Dinner was announced and Rosamond 
took personal charge of the little soiled 
hands and the curls which were somewhat 
tangled, owing to the manner in which 
he had been passed from one to the other 
since his arrival at the Kent Mansion. 
The curls were gently straightened and 
the little hands washed in a lather of 
perfumed soap that kept either one hand 
or the other constantly at Jack’s nose. 

“Isn’t that nice smelly soap?” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes, I never smelled such lovely soap 
before.” 

The curls were sprinkled with rich 
toilet water and the patches on the gingham 
dress were scented with French perfume. 
She held the little white face between her 
hands and kissed ¥the} large blue eyes 
again and again. 

She was even better acquainted with 
her father’s strong, stubborn mind than 
her mother and she feared his attitude 
toward the child and she had planned a 
harmless little scheme that would keep 
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Jack’s real name a secret until they became 
well acquainted and would not cause the 
child to tell a falsehood. 

“Why do you look at me so?” he asked 
in a puzzled tone, as he stood with his 
hands at his side allowing Rosamond to 
squeeze his’ cheeks tightly. ‘Are you 
worried about something?” 

“No, I am happy—awfully, awfully 
happy!” 

“Why do you frown so, then?” 

“Because I am so happy.” 

“People don’t frown when they are 
happy, do they?” 

“T do sometimes when I am very, very 
happy,” and she squeezed the cheeks 
tighter and shook the little head until 
the curls swung about his face. 

“Do you like my sister?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Do you like my mother?” 

“Yes, very much.” 

“You are going to meet my father at 
dinner tonight, and I want you to like 
him too. He doesn’t talk very much 
and when he does talk, he speaks quickly 
and he has a deep heavy voice and he 
jerks his words out as if he was angry 
about something, but he isn’t, that is 
only his way, so don’t you be afraid, 
will you?” 

“‘No—Dad says big souls always have 
big voices. Mr. Warner has a big voice.” 

‘““My father has a big soul, but he doesn’t 
know it—he keeps it locked up in his 
business, and we are going to make him 
unlock it. You and my mother and sister 
and I are”going’ to"play a little joke on 
him.” 

“Won’t he be angry?” 

“No, because he won’t know anything 
about it. Even when it is all over he won’t 
know it was a joke, so you see he can’t 
get angry, can he?” 

“No, I don’t see how he can—if he 
doesn’t find it out. What is it?” 

“Well, we are going to introduce you 
to him as ‘Little Jack,’ just ‘Little 
Jack’—no more, and he may not ask 
what your last name is, but if he does, why, 
you just say ‘Jack’ and then when you 
get quite well acquainted we’ll tell him 
your last name. Don’t you think that 
will be a good joke?” 

“Yes, but if he asks me right away 
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what my last name is, what shall I say 
then?” 

“Just say, ‘Jack.’ ” 

“But he may say ‘Jack, what?’ ” 

“Then you may say, ‘I guess that is 
all.’ Be sure and say ‘I guess,’ won’t 
you?” 

Jack repeated the words, “I guess that 
is all,” aloud until he reached the dining 
room, but the old colored waiter’s large 
white eyes stared them out of his memory, 
and he didn’t hesitate to remind him that 
he also looked like a man in his picture 
book. 

Kent’s approach was announced by 
the clearing of his throat as he left the 
library and a hush fell over the dining 
room and Jack muffled his laugh by 
placing his hand over his mouth and 
whispering between his fingers, “Is this 
he?”’ 

Rosamond nodded her head and Jack’s 
hands fell to his side. He stood erect, 
smiled playfully, and repeated the words 
to himself, “I guess that is all.” The 
man of whom the three ladies stood in 
dread meant nothing to Jack but a huge 
joke. The large table, which was thickly 
spread with silverware, the handsomely 
decorated room and the many servants 
were not even noticed by the child. His 
mind was riveted on the joke he was to 
take part in, and the joke robbed the 
costly surroundings of any attention. 

He waited for his victim calmly and, 
when Rosamond introduced him to her 
father, he courtesied, stepped forward, 
quickly offered his hand and spoke in a 
firm voice. 

“T am pleased to meet you, Mr. Kent.” 

Kent held his hand while he studied the 
quaint little picture. His eyes travelled 
quickly from the curls to the eyes and 
to the patched dress and back to the eyes 
that were dancing with merriment. He 
released the little hand and Rosamond 
seated him in the high chair at her right, 
which placed him at Kent’s left. 

The dinner progressed in silence for 
some time, while all ears were anxiously 
waiting for Kent’s first question. He 
was not aware that his quizzical glances 
at the child’s features were being care- 
fully watched by his family. He leaned 
back in his chair and the quizzical glance 
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melted into a sympathetic stare. The 
cigar that he always puffed at between 
courses was forgotten, and each course 
was served and removed unnoticed. He 
studied Jack’s perfect table manners care- 
fully, and the easy, graceful way in which 
he conducted himself astonished him. 

Jack ate heartily and the smile never 
left his face, for he waited with much 
amusement for his cue, and several times 
he was heard whispering to himself, “I 
guess that is all.” 

“You don’t eat very much, do you?” 
he remarked kindly to Kent and finished 
by unconsciously saying aloud, “I guess 
that is all.” 

“No,” Kent replied pleasantly, “it 
seems to satisfy my appetite to watch you 
—you seem to be doing most of the work 
here this evening. No one appears to be 
very hungry but you, so you just go 
right ahead. Better bring some more 
ice cream, Sam’l, he will scrape the flowers 
off that dish if you don’t.” 

Jack was served with another large 
portion of ice cream. Kent lighted his 
cigar, sipped his coffee and laughed heartily 
when Jack grunted that he just couldn’t 
eat any more. 

“From all appearances you are going 
to keep the ‘Ten Club’ busy cooking, 
aren’t you?” 

“What is the ‘Ten Club?’” Jack asked, 
finishing his remark with, “I guess that 
is all.” 

“Hasn’t Miss Kent told you what the 
‘Ten Club’ is?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Well, you come in the library and I'll 
tell you what it is and you can tell me who 
you are and all about yourself,” and he 
jumped him from the high chair and led 
him to the library and Jack looked back 
at Rosamond with a smile of assurance 
and whispered, “I guess that is all.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The picture of Kent jumping the child 
to the floor and sauntering into the library 
swinging his little hand playfully, so sur- 
prised the ladies that they rose to their 
feet simultaneously. After a few as- 
tonished glances had been exchanged, a 
short conversation was held in a low 
whisper and it was decided that the little 
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stranger and Mr. Kent be left entirely 
alone until they became better acquainted, 
so Mrs. Kent and Helen retired to Rosa- 
omnd’s room and left her to watch the 
development of the new acquaintance 
which had progressed so favorably, though 
all three were waiting with much anxiety 
and no little fear for the moment to come 
when Kent would discover who Jack was. 
Rosamond remained near the open door 
of the library, but she was not seen by 
the father or the child. 

“T call this my home office,” Kent said 
in a heavy, mellow voice, as he paused 
in the center of the room still clinging 
to the child’s hand. 

Jack surveyed with one quick glance 
the four walls, ceiling, floor, the massive 
furniture and the many books, then ran 
to the window, pulled the curtain aside 
and yelled, “oh, what a pretty glass house 
and what beautiful flowers!” 

The sight of the large conservatory and 
the many gorgeous plants aroused his 
enthusiasm and drew his face so close to 
the window that his little nose was pressed 
flat against the glass. 

Kent followed him to the window and 
meant to pat the child affectionately, but 
he pressed his heavy hand on his little 
head. and squeezed it with his fingers until 
he yelled “ouch,” and drew it away. 

“Oh, did I hurt you? I didn’t mean 
to,” he said in a heavy tone, which had 
a sincere apologetic ring to it; but Jack 
soon forgot the pinch and his little face 
was again pressed against the window- 
pane staring at the flowers. 

“The ladies have charge of the con- 
servatory. They call it theirs—I never 
go in there. I guess I haven’t been in 
there in a year, but I’ll take you in there 
tomorrow and show you all through it. 
There are a lot of nice flowers on the other 
side there that you can’t see from here. 
Rosamond has some orange trees in there 
and sometimes we get some very nice 
oranges from them. If there are any there 
tomorrow we’ll pick them.” 

Kent pushed his hands into the pockets 
of his trousers, puffed contentedly at his 
cigar and walked slowly about the room, 
searching through the books carefully. 

“T guess I haven’t any picture books 
here. You see we never had any little boys 
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in this house, and I haven’t anything here 
to amuse you with.” 

“You don’t need picture books to look 
at in this big house,” Jack answered 
quickly. 

Kent laughed good-naturedly and his 
eyes left the books and wandered to 
Jack who was pressing his face tightly 
against the glass, staring through at the 
flowers. 

“How big is the house you live in? We 
just have one room.” 

‘Where is it?” 

“On the top floor.” 

“Do your mother and father live there 
too?” 

“My real parents are dead. My adopted 
father lives there.” 

Kent removed the cigar from his lips 
and gazed thoughtfully at the lighted end 
for some seconds before he spoke. 

“It is getting rather dark to look at 
those flowers, isn’t it?” 

“T can see the white ones, but the red 
ones are turning black.” 

Kent pressed one of the buttons and’ 
whispered to the servant to turn on the 
lights in the conservatory. He laughed 
heartily when the flowers blossomed out 
under the glare of the electric lights and 
Jack stepped back from the window 
clapping his hands with delight. 

“Oh, don’t the flowers look pretty now, 
and doesn’t that old man look black 
standing amongst those white roses?” 

“He’s pretty black, isn’t he? We call 
him ‘Old Black Joe.’ He used to be a 
slave away down South. I'll have him 
tell you some stories about himself when 
he was a boy and how his master used to 
whip him.” 

“Like ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’?”’ 

“Yes, have you seen ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’?” 

“No, but Dad has read it to me and 
told me about it and how they whipped 
poor old ‘Uncle Tom’ and how little ‘Eva’ 
went to Heaven.” 

“What does your adopted father do?’ 

“He writes.” 

“What does he write?” 

“T don’t know. He says he guesses it’s 
trash because no one will buy it.” 

Jack’s old-fashioned manner and the 
quick, direct way in which he expressed 
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himself not only amused Kent, but it 
explained the fact that his time had been 
spent with much older companions than 
himself. 

“Do you go to school?” 

“Yes, I go to Dad’s school.” 

‘‘Where is your Dad’s school?”’ 

“Home in our room.” 

“Ts your father your teacher?” 

“Yes, we have school every morning 
right after breakfast.” 

‘What does he teach you?” 

“Arithmetic, reading, spelling, man- 
ners—”’ be 

“Do you like to study?”ji!™ 

“Yes, but Dad won’t let me study as 
much as I want to. We just have school 
for two hours and then he puts my books 
away and makes me play.” 

“Well, you like to play, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but I would rather study. I like 

to learn things. I’d like to learn how to 
make a subway that you couldn’t sweep 
off like Dad does the one I built under 
our cot-bed.” 
‘ Jack drew his face from the window- 
pane and glanced over his shoulder at 
Kent, who shook with laughter. at Ris 
remark, but the picture of his subway being 
swept away with a stubby old broom 
wasn’t at all funny to him and he placed 
his nose against the glass and continued 
studying the flowers. 

Kent seated himself on the large leather 
divan, placed his elbows on his knees and 
laughed again as he drew a picture of the 
subway being swept onto a dustpan, but 
Jack was perfectly contented with the 
picture before him, and he held his face 
to the window and permitted Kent to 
laugh at something he considered any- 
thing but humorous. 

“Does your father sweep your subway 
up every day?” 

“Most every day. Some days I do the 
sweeping.” 

“I suppose you forget to sweep under 
the bed, don’t you?” 

“T don’t forget, but I just don’t sweep 
my subway out on purpose.” 

“Doesn’t your father scold you?” 

“No, he just laughs.” 

“What do you do when he sweeps your 
subway out?” 

“T just laugh and build a new one.” 
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‘What do you do when your father 
scolds you?” 

“He never scolds me.” 

“Hasn’t he ever scolded you?” 

SG.’ 

“Did your real father ever scold you?” 

“T never saw my real father. He died 
before I was born.” 

“Do you remember your mamma?” 

“No, but I have her picture. My 
mamma looks just like the Miss Kent 
who brought me here. I just love Miss 
Kent.” 

“Everyone who knows Miss Kent loves 
her,” Kent replied slowly. ‘“How did 
Miss Kent find you?” 

“T don’t know. She just came and got 
me and brought me here in a nice big 
automobile.” 

“Do you like to ride in automobiles?” 

“Yes, I never rode in one before and we 
got here almost as soon as we started.” 

“We'll go for a long ‘ride tomorrow. 
Aren’t you getting tired looking at those 
flowers?” 

“No, I love flowers and birds and 
squirrels.” 

“There are quite a number of birds in the 
conservatory and they’ll be singing for 
all they are worth tomorrow—one just 
tries to out-sing the other. Sometimes 
we have to lower the sunshades to darken 
the conservatory so they’ll stop.” 

“Oh, why don’t you let them sing? 
Birds are happy when they sing!” 

“Yes, but you see we are afraid they 
will strain their voices and we don’t want 
them to do that, do we?” 

Jack dragged a long drawn out “no” 
from his throat that seemed to carry a 
great deal of doubt with it, for he thought 
in his own mind that birds knew as much 
about a bird’s voice as a human being 
did. 

“T don’t think birds would hurt their 
voices singing. They just sing because 
they can’t help it. They are born to sing. 
They don’t have to take singing lessons 
like people do.” 

‘Have you ever taken singing lessons?”’ 

“No, but I’m going to if Dad ever sells 
a publisher one of his books.” 

“How old is your adopted father?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Has he got gray hair?” 
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“No, he is young like Miss Kent.” 

“T think you'll have to take me down 
and introduce me to your father—I think 
I would like him. Do you think he would 
like me?” 

“Yes, he would surely like you.” 

“How do you know he would like 
me?” 

‘Because you are Miss Kent’s father.” 

“Does he like Miss Kent?” 

“Yes, didn’t you say everyone likes 
Miss Kent?” 

“T wonder why?” 

“T don’t know why—you just like her 
because you can’t help it.” 

“Did your father say he liked her?” 

“No—but I knew he did from the way 
he looked at her.” 

“How many times did Miss Kent call 
at your house?” 

“Just once, I guess.” 

“T think you have studied those flowers 
long enough, don’t you? Won’t you come 
over here and visit me?” 

Jack placed Kent’s pleading request 
under immediate consideration, but the 
sight of the flowers kept his little face 
pressed against the window. 

“Do you know,” Kent continued in a 
softer tone, ‘you haven’t told me your 
name yet?” 

“You haven’t asked me,” Jack replied 
playfully, and he had forgotten the flowers 
and was in the center of the room before 
he had finished his remark. 

“Well, I'll ask you now—what is it?” 
and he stretched his open hands forward. 

Jack seized the forefinger of each hand 
and clapped them together as roughly 
as his baby strength would permit and 
exclaimed in a teasing tone, “Jack.” 

“Jack what?’ Kent inquired, trying 
to imitate the teasing tone in the child’s 
voice. 

“T guess that is all,” was the teasing 
reply, and he shook his head as if to warn 
Kent that it was useless to ask any more 
questions on the subject. 

Kent gripped the little hands tightly, 
drew the small body between his knees 
and locked it in the circle he made by 
crossing his feet. 

Jack’s eyes danced with enthusiasm 
and his lips quivered with a confident 
smile. The mind that had been trained 
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on Wall Street saw at once that there 
was some joke in the air regarding the 
child’s last name and it wasn’t. long 
before Jack was tricked into revealing it 
in full. 

Kent closed one eye, moved his lips 
silently as if he were trying to recall 
something which had slipped from his 
memory, and then whispered slowly, 
“How does your adopted father spell his 
name?” 

Jack spelled the name of ‘John Weather- 
bee” innocently and correctly. Kent 
squeezed the little hands tighter and gazed 
into the baby eyes several seconds before 
he spoke. He glanced back over his cold, 
stormy interview with the father of the 
child he was holding in his arms, he shook 
his head slowly and grunted, ‘“‘I see—I see 
—your adopted father has no secretary, 
has he?” 

“No.” 

“Of course not—of course not—describe 
him to me, won’t you?” 

After Jack had granted his request, 
the heavy head swung again and the 
gfuff voice grunted, “I guess I was wrong, 
but I wonder why he told the ladies he 
was his secretary.” 

Jack watched the cold gray eyes close 
and the heavy lines in the forehead grow 
deeper and he counted them until he was 
forced to inform Kent that he was hurting 
his hands by squeezing them so hard. 

“Has Miss Kent got your mamma’s 
picture?” 

“<Vieg.?’ 

“T would like to see it.” 

“Tl get it for you—it is upstairs in 
her room,” and he tried to climb from be- 
tween Kent’s legs, but Kent squeezed him 
between his knees and held his hands 
firmly. 

“Don’t bother about it now, you can 
show it to me tomorrow. So you haven’t 
any name but Jack?” 

“TI guess that is all.” 

Kent noticed the strong, careful way 
in which Jack emphasized the word 
“guess” and he smiled pleasantly at the 
youthful innocence. ; 

“How did your real father spell his 
name?” 

Jack spelled the name of ‘“Reginold 
Atherton” out distinctly. He felt Kent’s 
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hands, which were holding his, tremble. 
His face turned deathly pale, and the big 
cigar fell from his thick, quivering lips. 
The wild look of the cold, zray eyes that 
were staring into his frightened him and 
he tried to draw away, but he was as 
powerless as if he had been locked in a 
steel safe. 

Rosamond had hugged the library door 
as tightly as possible without being seen 
or heard. She had listened and followed 
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every word of the conversation carefully. 
She waited anxiously for it to continue, 
but the long silence puzzled and tempted 
her curiosity. She peeked into the open 
door when she heard Jack say “you are 
hurting me,” and she saw the child 
wrapped in her father’s arms, his cheek 
resting on. the curly head. She heard the 
heavy, rough voice break into a soft sob, 
and she tiptoed away to describe the 
picture to her mother. 


(To be continued ) 


WHEN MOLLY SINGS AT NOON 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


—— factory hours are long—so long— 
The sweltering shop is dim; 
The wheels and belts their roar prolong 


Till all the senses swim. 


The clash and clamor grows apace 


But lo, there comes a boon 


When labor has a moment’s grace 


And Mollie sings at noon! 


The boys and girls all gather round 
To drink the cadence gay. 

Upon the shallop of sweet sound 
Dull care is borne away. 

Beyond the bare rough prisoning walls 
They hear the rivulet croon; 

The wood’s green witchery calls and calls 
When Mollie sings at noon! 


Such romance gathered from afar 
Of land and sky and sea; 

Such magic—mantle of the star 
New fallen on the bee; 

The pipes of Pan by marsh and mere; 
The dance of fairy shoon; 

All this the rapt folk see and hear 
When Mollie sings at noon! 


The weary day grows glorified, 
The common sights grow fair. 

The narrow world becomes more wide, 
Things wear a rosier air, 

And all because of music sweet ;— 
The whistle blows too soon 

The lyric moments fly so fleet 
When Mollie sings at noon! 
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=i9°HO was it remarked that 
the first thing a wise wom- 
; an does upon acquiring a 
- husband is to render him 
: helpless? Whoever it was, 
i ht if there be any truth in 
:’ this statement, Mrs. Milo 
%; Tait must have been a 
“\ very wise woman indeed, 
for Mr. Milo Tait was an 
extremely helpless man. 
The casual observer, see- 
ing him in his dealings with other men of 
the breezy Western community which 
claimed them as citizens, would never 
have suspected his helplessness. Nay, 
more; even within the precincts of his 
own home, where Mrs. Milo presided in 
her pretty, unobtrusive manner, his own 
friends would have scouted the idea that 
Milo Tait was not the head of his house- 
hold. Getting right down to fundamentals, 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he, himself, 
were innocent of any other thought. 
Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Milo was the 
only one who knew the dark secret. .The 
manner in which her husband occasionally 
found himself stricken with a sudden 
desire for such and such a thing he had 
never before so much as thought of—a 
desire, by the way, not in the least dis- 
tasteful to his wife—was a phenomenon 
understood only by wise women. 

Now there was the case of the mayoralty. 
Did the lady come out with a frank, open 
expression of the desires which possessed 
her soul—the desires to see her well- 
beloved in the seats of authority, to 






gather her girlhood friends at homelike 
teas in the executive mansion, to dabble 
her fair fingers, ever so little, in the muss 
of municipal diplomacy? Not at all. 
No, it was rather a matter of pouring 
Milo Tait’s morning coffee in such and 
such a way, a cheerful discussion, over the 
rolls, of utterly unrelated topics, a certain 
tap as she adjusted his hat, and lo! in 
the course of his walk to his hardware 
store, Milo Tait suddenly discovered that 
he wished to be mayor of Kapisco—that 
the welfare of his soul depended on his 
being mayor of Kapisco, and on nothing 
else. 

It would seem that, for the welfare of 
one young man’s soul, this was rather a 
large order. To begin with, Kapisco 
wasn’t a water-tank town by any means. 
Kapisco was an enterprising little city or 
simply a plain, unvarnished city, accord- 
ing as one read the Kansas City papers 
or the local journal. In a town of either 
of these characters there are generally 
a number of people whose souls desire 
to sit in the seat of the mayor. Moreover, 
the political destinies of Kapisco seemed 
to be pretty thoroughly controlled by 
a group of citizens who had watched Milo 
Tait grow up from the high school period, 
and a young fellow in this condition is 
hardly liable to find himself in the spot- 
light—unless indeed it be a spotlight of 
his own making. But there again, there 
appeared to be a woeful dearth of spot- 
light material just then in Kapisco. Add 
to this that the city had known but one 
mayor for the last ten years, and that 
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the worthy incumbent showed no signs 
of open distaste to remaining there for 


the next ten, and Milo Tait’s soul would. 


seem doomed to a long period of unrest. 

All that morning, in the intervals of 
slack business, and all of the six mornings 
following, he mentally canvassed the 
possibilities in the way of popular issues 
of the spotlight kind. He thought of 
advocating a town band, but that appeared 
too trivial. A park? Kapisco had a 
dozen parks now. License? Too many 
young fellows had received their political 
burials on that point already. Municipal 
lighting? Ah, there it was—and there 
’ it had been for fifteen years, and there 
would continue till doomsday as far as 
anyone cduld see. Milo Tait’s dream was 
no more than a dream then, and so, after 
the manner of men, he told his wife. The 
amount of absolute astonishment a good 
woman can call to her service on a mo- 
ment’s notice is really nothing short of 
miraculous. As an antidote to this, her 
husband ran over the category of reasons 
why the dream could never be realized, 
but his wife remained unimpressed. 

“Why don’t you try municipal light- 
ing? I hear everyone talking about it 
and grumbling at what they have now.” 
But then, she was only a woman, and it 
was very patiently that Milo Tait ex- 
plained it to her. 

In the early days of Kapisco, lights were 
needed badly. At such a time a franchise 
is not liable to be considered a pearl of 
any great price, and so it was that a 
shrewd Yankee by the name of Ezra 
Munn was able to pick up the city’s gas 
rights in perpetuity for something less 
than a first-class song. Ezra Munn was 
one of those crabbed individuals whose 
fundamental dogma is that a man’s prop- 
erty is a man’s property, whatever. So, 
having attached to this valuable asset, 
he retired into his ramshackle abode on 
Mason Street and hardened his heart to 
the curses of his neighbors and towns- 
people. It is an extremely disagreeable 
thing to be ground down by a soulless 
corporation, but when it is one’s next- 
door neighbor who is applying the merci- 
less heel, then it is next to unbearable. 

Ultimately a project was set on foot 
to install an electric plant in the town as 
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a means of deliverance from this unde- 
sirable state of affairs; and this was finally 
accomplished, only to fall, a short time 
later, into the same pitiless hands on 
Mason Street, and the people of Kapisco 
had seen their looked-for deliverance 
turned into but another bond of captivity. 
From time to time a Moses had risen in 
the land to lead them out of this captivity, 
only to prove in every case a false prophet 
and fall before the armed immobility of 
Ezra Munn, who would neither sell out 
nor die off. So, for many years now, 
Kapisco had read its evening paper in a 
wretched half light for which it paid round- 
ly, and snarled in futile rage at the crooked 
old man, waxing rich and hard in his 
ragged residence on the humble side street. 
All this Milo Tait explained patiently 
to his wife. Then he stifled the desires 
of his soul and did his best to return to his 
old manner of life and thinking, with but 
mediocre success, it may be said. 

The little coterie of Kapisco’s citizens 
who took it upon themselves to conduct 
the policies of that city habitually gathered 
in the room sanctified to the rites of 
billiards and pool, in the rear of one Sam 
Bole’s barber shop. A number of these 
persons were town commissioners; the 
rest were unofficial statesmen. At this 
particular period, this group found itself 
sorely divided over the coming elections, 
the major part cleaving to the time- 
proven mayor for re-election, while a 
militant minority clamored for an infusion 
of younger blood. But this militant 
minority came up against the same dead 
wall Milo Tait had had experience with— 
there seemed to be no especially crying 
need to be successfully championed by 
an aspiring novice. Milo Tait listened 
to their canvass and recanvass of the sub- 
ject with ill-concealed disgust at its 
familiarity. One day he spoke. 

“Why not municipal lights?” For the 
best of him, he could not understand why 
he had blurted out in this fashion. The 
roar of mirth which greeted his sally did 
little to reassure him. 

“Young man,” remarked one of the 
pillars of state, with profound gravity, 
“Tf you can pry old man Munn out of his 
hole in the ground, we’ll make you mayor 
of Kapisco. How-about it, fellow-patri- 
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ots?” The junta assented unanimously, 
with upraised hands. 

“Done,” shouted the helpless one, dis- 
appearing out of doors amidst the volley 
of laughter which broke over his devoted 
head. Once outside, he was angry that 
he should have jostled himself into such 
a ridiculous situation—he flattered him- 
self that he had held at least the every- 
day respect of his townsmen up to that 
day. But perhaps, after all, they would 
pass it over lightly, and the morning would 


“The roar of mirth did little to reassure him” is 


find it forgotten. So he said nothing of it 
to his wife. 

But he had not counted on the enter- 
prise of the local journalist. A town of 
Kapisco’s size is not, as a rule, too well 
stocked with real headline stories, and this 
break of Tait’s was too tempting a tid- 
bit for the one reporter of the Kapisco 
Clarion to pass up. Next morning’s issue 
featured the affair to its last possibility, 
and Mrs. Milo awoke to find her husband 
famous—not to speak of furious. The 
Clarion called upon him to make good his 
word, pledging the support of his fellow- 
citizens in the fight he had initiated with 
so much confidence. Confidence! The 
remarks he promulgated at the breakfast 
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table over this same confidence of his made 
the alcohol flame under the coffee urn 
absolutely superfluous. 

The calls he received that day at his 
place of business from enthusiastic friends 
of his high school days raised his tempera- 
ture very nearly to the point of oxidation. 
But Milo Tait was of the type that has to 
be pulled off from a bluff with a team of 
stout oxen, and he met their advances 
with a superb show of mysterious con- 
fidence. Some days later, he even passed, 
with outwardly unruffled assur- 
ance, an encounter with old man 
Munn himself, who favored him 
with a baleful glare. But all 
this was getting him nowhere, 
except perhaps in the general 
direction of the mad-house, 
while the time for any decisive 
action whatever was growing 
shorter with startling rapidity. 
And as the time grew shorter, 
even so did his former good tem- 
per, till his wife began to rue the 
day of her ill-fated ambitions. 

Ordinarily, Milo Tait would 
have been more than glad to 
welcome Neary Camden to his 
hearth and roof-tree, at any 
time that cheerful vagabond 
chose to grace them with his 
presence. Neary Camden, in his 
college days, when he had been 
a classmate of Milo Tait, had 
had the record of getting more 
people into more scrapes, and 
of subsequently getting more 
people out of more scrapes, than would be 
readily credited. After what graduating 
he had done, being comfortably endowed 
in this world’s goods, his wandering in- 
clinations had proven too much for his 
fragile spirit, and so it came about that 
such of his old cronies as possessed roofs 
wherewith to cover them were periodically 
descended upon by the lightsome good- 
for-nothing without warning of any kind, 
and whatever embarrassment this abrupt- 
ness might entail, it was always more than 
offset by the innocent entertainment 
his light head and equally light talk af- 
forded them. 

Ordinarily, as has been observed, Milo 
Tait would have felt nothing but joy at 
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the sight of Neary Camden’s suitcase 
on the front porch and Neary Camden’s 
person in the sitting-room easy chair. 
Neary Camden, who had an extremely 
keen eye for such matters, was quick to 
observe the shade of chilliness in his 
host’s greeting. But it was not in Neary 
Camden’s code of life to rush out, there- 
upon, seize his suitcase from the veranda 
and post off to the nearest hotel for lodg- 
ing. Not at all. He took the affair with 
a light callousness one might well grieve 
to discover in a friend of long standing. 
And before the dinner was over he was 
possessed of the whole story from beginning 
to end, of which Milo Tait was only too 
relieved to unburden his harassed soul. 

“Well, why don’t you see it through?” 
inquired the pilgrim, when the tale was 
complete. 

Now Neary Camden was not a woman. 
Accordingly, his friend’s explanation of 
the reasons why he nor any other man 
could in no way see it through was not 
given in the same patient manner it had 
been given to his friend’s wife, at an earlier 
date. During the course of the fusilade, 
Camden wrapped his long legs about one 
another in an agony of meditation. 

“Hum—so,” he ruminated, when hos- 
tilities had ceased. “I guess I’ll just sit 
tight and think it over. You don’t seem 
to be much good when it comes to head, 
Milo. Maybe Nora and I can jaw some- 
thing or other out of it, if we approach it 
in the proper spirit.” (His friendship with 
Mrs. Milo dated from their co-ed days). 
It may be surmised that Mr. Milo Tait’s 
feelings were in no wise mollified by the 
latter. portion of these remarks; never- 
theless, his innate spirit of hospitality 
prompted him to swallow them with the 
best grace possible. 

The caucus of the dominating party was 
now but a scant week in the future, and 
the Clarion’s daily calls upon Milo Tait 
had begun to take on a distinctly cynical 
note. The hero of these calls had about 
reached the end of his rope, but had not 
as yet determined on a proper method of 
showing his friends what a grand joke it 
had all been. He had about brought 
himself to the contemplation of secret 
flight and permanent exile in a distant 
land, when, on returning home one noon, 
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he interrupted the tail of a conversation 
between his wife and his guest. 

“T don’t believe the old codger has 
seen me, do you?” Neary Camden was 
saying. 

‘“What’s up?” inquired the head of the 
house. 

“How long before that nominating doo- 
ding comes off?” queried the other, for 
sole answer. 

“Just a week from today. Why?” 

“That’s next Wednesday—let’s see— 
I guess that’ll have to be time enough.” 

“Time enough for what? For heaven’s 
sake—”’ 

“Now look here, Milo Tait, don’t you 
bother your valuable head over anything 
in this world. We’ve decided to make 
you mayor of this delightful metropolis, 
and all you have to do is be good and do 
just exactly what I tell you.” 

“Please come off from it and be sane—”’ 

“Listen to me. This afternoon you'll 
just trot down to where those influential 
gentlemen hang out, look as important 
as you can, and tell them that before 
twelve o’clock, noon, of next Tuesday, 
they will have a fine chance to acquire a 
plant wherewith to light their excellent 
little city. Have you got that straight?” 

“No, I haven’t got it straight or any 
other way. Why in the name of—” 

“Dearest—won’t you doit for me? It’s 
such a little thing.” 

The reader will kindly refer to the re- 
marks which stand at the head of this 
literary effort, so that he may more pity 
than censure the dazed and rebellious 
young man who entered the political 
sanctum that afternoon, to the strains of 
“Hail, the conquering hero,” rendered 
by the company there gathered. But 
their levity at his appearance was as 
nothing to the agony of mirth which greeted 
the announcement he delivered with so 
much outward assurance and such in- 
ward sinking. Men’s heads were laid on 
other men’s shoulders, limp and helpless. 
Joyous uproar reigned supreme, and a 
chorus of catcalls followed Milo Tait’s 
bewildered retreat. 

It was on the morning following this 
edifying episode that Mr. Ezra Munn was 
approached by a light-haired stranger, 
on the subject of letting that half of his 
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tottering building which had long been 
vacant. Mr. Munn was unable to find 
anything to arouse suspicion in the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, who informed 
him that his use of the flat would be 
chiefly as a laboratory for experiments he 
was conducting. So, after a certain amount 
of haggling, the deal was consummated, 
and the stranger entered upon the premises 
the following day. 

Now it would be an unwarranted pre- 
sumption to stigmatize Mr. Ezra Munn 
as an inquisitive person. That word 
carries with it a certain idea of curiosity 
as regards the business of another, and 
Mr. Munn was laudably free from such 
curiosity. But then, there was always a 
possibility that the unseen goings-on of 
one’s neighbor might somehow concern 
one’s own interests, and one can never 
be too careful, after all. So meditated 
that individual as he cleared out an in- 
significant peep-hole, leading from his 
apartment into the other half of the house, 
from which certain inexplicable sounds, 
accompanied by mysterious ejaculations, 
had been proceeding during the last few 
days. 

Little fruit came of his pains, however. 
All he could make out was a huddled mass 
of junk in one corner, over which the fair- 
haired enthusiast brooded in an idiotic 
revery. Finding little food in this for his 
naturally suspicious temperament, Mr. 
Munn returned to his morning paper and 
cogitated on the possible moves of that 
young upstart, Tait, who seemed so con- 
fident that he had found a way of lighting 
Kapisco to supersede his, Mr. Munn’s, 
very serviceable methods. His suspicious 
temperament had passed through a trying 
period of late. 

That this vigilance of his was fully 
justified was convincingly proven by the 
episode in which he figured passively, 
on the Monday preceding the caucus. 
Mr. Munn was waiting for his morning 
mail in a secluded corner of the post office, 
not entirely unaware of the presence of 
young Tait in a neighboring alcove, 
screened from his view by a wing of the 
general delivery department. He paid 
no particular attention to the political 
upstart, beyond a few muttered remarks 
concerning his general character and that 
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of his family, till he observed his neighbor 
approached by a second young gentle- 
man, who had entered hastily and come 
straight to him. It was Mr. Munn’s 
tenant. Milo Tait was the first to speak. 

“How goes it?” he inquired in a low 
voice. 

“T believe we’ve got him to rights,” 
replied the other. ‘“The thing is all ready 
to demonstrate, and we can pull the trick 
off for the commissioners tomorrow after- 
noon, if you can get them together quietly. 
You haven’t said anything about it?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Good. Now if you can come around 
this evening, I’ll show you what can be 
done by way of first-class illumination. 
Lord send Old Man Munn doesn’t take 
a sudden notion to sell out before we get 
it over. Even admitting that this will be 
a stunner for the whole world, I’m kind 
of fond of the idea of getting that old 
crook’s goat. Well, so long till eight— 
I’ve got to get back to it.” 

‘So long.” 

There is a certain adage having to do 
with the fatal slip which so often inter- 
venes between the cup and the expectant 
lip, and it was for this slip that Mr. Ezra 
Munn gleefully thanked Providence, as 
he shuffled back to Mason Street. He 
was still very much at sea as to the sig- 
nificance of the conference he had so 
fortunately cut in upon, but he had at 
least a leading clue, and as the afternoon 
wore away he prepared to make the best 
of it. 

Meanwhile, Milo Tait was doing. his 
utmost to ward off impetuous friends at 
his store—old friends, fighting hard to 
retain their faith in their self-appointed 
champion. Mr. Neary Camden spent 
a pleasant afternoon in the Tait sitting- 
room, mulling over old times with Mrs. 
Milo. 

The old monopolist was prompt to 
affix his eye to the peep-hole at eight 
o’clock sharp, and the eye was rewarded 
by the sight of Neary Camden fussing. 
over his infernal contrivance and chuckling 
audibly. The inventor looked up at the 
sound of Milo Tait’s entry, and struck a 
dramatic attitude. 

“Friends, Romans, country people,” 
he declaimed, with serio-comic impressive- 
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ness. “I beg leave to announce that the 
age-old sun has at last been submitted to 
the harness of man—Phoebus is bound.” 

‘Very nice, Mr. Camden,” interrupted 
the visitor, “but I am a business man and 
my time is valuable. Let’s get on without 
the oratory.” 

“T crave a pardon. It is only that I am 
a little over-wrought at the culmination 
of so many years of study and work, and 
at the near prospect of the world’s recogni- 
tion. Light—free light—for every crea- 
ture. The ages to come—” : 

“Yes, that’s all right. But what have 
you really got?” 

“T will be serious. I will get down to a 
working basis without frills. You may 
be aware, Mr. Tait, that a ray of light, 
that is, a wave of the ether generated by 
any incandescent body such as the sun, 
goes'on through all space until it is inter- 
rupted by some other body which either 
absorbs it or refracts it in another direc- 
tion. Is that clear? Well, my idea has 
been from the first that there should be 
some method of catching a squad of these 
rays and keeping them in a cage, so to 
speak, till such time as they are needed, 
when they could be let out on the world 
again to perform their delayed function 
of illumination.” 
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will reflect the ray which it receives, ab- 
solutely undimmed. And I have found 
it. The secret of its composition will 
make me the richest man of all history, 
and immediately retire, as obsolete, every 
existing mode of illumination.” 

“Well, if that’s all you’ve done,” growled 
Tait, “I don’t see as you’ve gotten any- 
where. You’ve only shot your ray off in 
another direction, after all.’ 





The attentive listener behind the wall ‘m« 


heard an impatient sigh escape the lips 
of the visitor, and he himself scarcely 
refrained from a like one. The inventor’s 
words were certainly rather rhapsodical. 
“You are saying to yourself,” proceeded 
Neary Camden, ‘that a ray of light is 
not a thing to cage up as one would a 
bird. True. A ray of light, to remain 
a ray of light, must be kept moving at the 
same rate of speed, always. Now listen. 
Suppose I intercept a ray of light with a 
mirror—what is the result? The ray is 
shot off in another direction, but it is still 
alive. Of course, with an ordinary mirror, 
a certain portion of its efficiency is ab- 
sorbed by the mercury backing of the glass, 
and what escapes is consequently of less 
brilliancy. There is the whole problem, 
and to it I have given seven years out of 
the very heart of my life—seven years de- 
voted to grinding research and repeated 
experimentation in the search for a mirror 
which is an absolute refractor—one that 





“Ezra Munn was approached by a light-haired 
stranger, on the subject of letting that half of his 
lottering building which had long been vacant" 


“Ah, but wait. Suppose I now take 
another mirror and place it facing the 
first, perfectly parallel. What happens 
now? The ray is shot from the first to 
the second, from the second back to the 
first, and so on and on like a shuttle-cock 
travelling at inconceivable speed. Of 
course they must be parallel—absolutely— 
or the ray will work to the edge in the 
twinkling of an eye and—puff—it is gone. 
Moreover, since the dust particles in the 
air between the two mirrors would quickly 
absorb and break up the cherished rays, 
the whole affair must be placed in a 
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vacuum. That, in effect, is the device 
which is about to startle the world.” 

“T don’t see yet that you have done 
anything practical. Maybe those rays 
are battering back and forth in there all 
right, but you can’t see them till they are 
reflected on something. You know you 
can’t see a light wave till it is refracted 
to your eye.” : 

“You are wonderful, Mr. Tait—you 
catch the point precisely. But now, hav- 
ing my waves bottled up in the dark, as 
it were, what if I insert a needle point 
between the two mirrors? Zip—it catches 
a ray and refracts it to the outer world. 
That ray is gone, to be sure, but you must 
remember, between two planes, each a 
foot square, there is room for incalculable 
millions of those rays. So, very slowly, 
the point is moved across till it has used 
up all the rays in the first stratum, then 
back again through the second—you can 
do this with a simple clock-work device— 
and so on till the whole affair is empty. 
The machine I have here will give ex- 
cellent light for nearly eighteen hours— 
absolutely costless, free light—because 
you can take it out in the back yard next 
day, slide one mirror aside, get a good 
sight on the sun with the other, cut in 
with the first again, and—there you are. 
You people have been burning the sun 
all these years, but you’ve been burning 
it after it’s laid in the earth a hundred 
centuries or so, and have had to pay to 
get it out. From now on, the world will 
burn sunlight—but it will be yesterday’s 
article—fresh, pure, free—free.” 

During the latter part of this disserta- 
tion, Milo Tait had stood like one petrified, 


too strongly impressed for speech. Ezra’ 


Munn felt the foundations crumbling 
under his plump limbs. If what the young 
inventor claimed had any truth in it, 
these two, the invited and the uninvited, 
stood witnesses to the unveiling of a new 
era—an era where all the illuminating 
gas, oil, and electric securities had suddenly 
become as dross. 

“T don’t believe it.” 
finally broken silence. 

“Come over here in the corner.’’ Neary 
Camden led the way to a duskier portion 
of the room and drew a cloth from the 
top of some indistinguishable object. 


Milo Tait had 
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“Behold—the wonder worker. Observe 
those two mirrors. Between those planes 
are now darting some thousands of millions 
of light rays, caught this noon by myself 
on the roof. But first look at this piece 
of glass in my hand. {rhe peeper caught 
the flash of a match.} I'll warrant you 
never saw the like of that before. You 
will remark that the image of the flame 
is exactly as brilliant as the flame itselfi— 
My composition. Now, if you will turn 
down that lamp, I will set my needle work- 
ing. Pzet—there it goes. How about 
that—do you believe now?” 

Ezra Munn let out an exclamation at 
the sudden glare of light which attacked 
his peering eye, that would have surely 
betrayed his presence to anyone less en- 
grossed than the two black figures in the 
dazzling room. In the following darkness, 
doubly black through contrast, he heard 
the mumbled astonishment of the other 
witness. The mumbling gradually took 
on the form of words. 

“‘And tomorrow is the day this goes out 
to the world?” The inventor answered 
in the affirmative. Ezra Munn was a 
man of action, and he waited for no more. 
Providence had favored him in the nick 
of time, and he was not the one to lose 
through any lack of promptness. © 

It was about the hour of eleven, the 
following morning, when a messenger 
interrupted the powwow at Sam Boles’, 
to request the company of the Hon. 
Lemuel Burnes somewhither on urgent 
business. It was about the hour of eleven- 
thirty when the Hon. Lemuel Burnes re- © 
turned to the assembly, creating a con- 
siderable stir among its members by the 
erratic manner in which he conducted 
himself. When he was sufficiently calmed 
to recover his gift of speech, he deprived 
the rest of the company of theirs by 
announcing that Mr. Ezra Munn was 
desirous of disposing of his interests in 
Kapisco Gas and City Electric, and that 
a meeting must be held immediately, 
forthwith, and at once, while the old man 
was still in this propitious mood. 

When the rather bewildered group re- 
turned to the sanctum after a hasty but 
effective session at the town hall, the first 
figure to meet their gaze was that of a 
certain political novice, who sat. on one 
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of the tables and languidly shied a pool 
ball at a greemmouthed pocket. This 
spectacle had the effect of bringing them 
back to their faculties of remembrance. 

“How did you do it?”’ The shout was 
almost a chorus. Milo Tait looked up, 
at a loss for their meaning. 

“What? Oh, that. By—by the help 
of a fellow named Phoebus.” 

At the same moment, in another part 
of Kapisco, a certain crabbed old gentle- 
man was rubbing his hands together com- 
placently at contemplation of the rapid 
and effective manner in which he had taken 
to cover. They could light their town 
any old way they pleased now, thanks to 
the good angel who had set him in that 
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particular spot in the post office on that 
particular morning. 

What emotion this glee may have 
changed to, when he subsequently slipped 
into his other flat and viewed the aggre- 
gation of old cans, broken glass and pieces 
of wiring which there reposed, is not re- 
ported. 

At the same moment, in still another 
part of Kapisco, a light-haired, long- 
legged vagabond was near the point of 
death from choking, as he tried in vain to 
communicate something or other to the 
wife of the next mayor of that city. 

“And to think,” he chortled, “that we 
pulled it off with one of the old scoundrel’s 
own dilapidated arc lights. Beautiful!” 


A COUNTRY ROAD 


By AUGUST LANE 


ANDERS the old 
Stopping here at 


road, on and on; 
a wayside pool, 


Hid in the shadows, clear and cool; 

Running there to a wild cliff’s base, 

Rising weird, in some lonely place. 

Turning sharply, and looking back 

Over its wayward, winsome track, 

Then hurrying forward, with beckoning hand, 
Down through the pleasant summer land, 


And he who follows it, 


as it winds 


In and out, for many a mile, 

Draws near to Summer’s heart; and finds 
Beauty waiting by every stile. 

Skies of June are o’erhead, and around 
Countless blossoms; the silvery sound 

Of running water; a liquid note 

From many a song-bird’s tuneful throat. 
And over, and throughout it all, 


The tender hush of a ‘‘ 


perfect day,” 


That rippling water and song-bird’s call 
Deepen, but never take away. 
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at the completion of his task, 
stepped back and critically 
inspected the sign he had 
been painting. Then he laid 
his paint brush down, wiped 
the beads of moisture from 
his brow with a bandanna of 
gorgeous hue, and strolled 
across the sandy waste dig- 
nified by the name of ‘the square” 
toward the grocery store—which was also 
post-office, apothecary shop and_ general 
lounging place for the citizens of Eustis. 

A lonesome looking puppy, sprawled out 
in the vicarious shadow of a palmetto, 
rose and wandered in a desultory way to 
the overturned soap box whereon lay the 
paint brush, tasted experimentally of its 
contents, wrinkled up its forehead with 
disgust, and stretching out in the sun, 
resumed its interrupted occupation of 
snapping at the flies. 

When the Judge had gained the shadow 
of the porch that extended along the front 
of the store, he turned to gaze com- 
placently at his handiwork: 








EDWARD A. BILLINGS 
Cuoice REAt EsTATE AND GROVES 
Notary Pustic AND JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 











The fat black letters straggled across 
the front of the low wooden building from 
the door at the southwest corner to the 
window at the northeast corner, blazoning 
their message to an unobservant world. 

“Now that,”’ he commented in a satisfied 
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tone, “is what J call an artistic bit of 
work.” 

Then he subsided in a chair tilted 
against the side of the store, lighted a 
huge black cigar, and through half-closed 
eyes dreamily pictured in the dissolving 
smoke wreaths a panoramic transformation 
of the straggling sandy streets and listless 
looking boarded-and-battened buildings of 
Eustis into broad avenues lined with 
palatial residences and imposing business 
blocks. For the Judge’s faith in the 
prospective prosperity of the town of his 
adoption was supreme. 

When the evanescent “boom” of the 
early 80’s brought to Florida a brief 
season of Eldorado-like prosperity, the 
Judge had been among the first of the 
hybrid speculators, yclept “land agents,” 
who settled down upon the country like 
a swarm of locusts. 

Whence he came, none knew; apparently 
neither did they care. When he stepped 
from the deck of the little stern wheel 
lake steamer onto the wharf at Eustis, 
Napoleon-like he had surveyed the scene 
before him with a comprehensive glance 
and whispered: ‘This is my oyster!’ and 
straightway set about the opening of that 
succulent bivalve. 

A good many years earlier, while guiding 
an old white horse and a rickety plow 
across the landscape of a North Dakota 
claim, Edward A., then an overgrown boy 
with a pronounced distaste for manual 
labor, had dreamed of some day being a 
rich man. 

He had had a sweetheart at that period 
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of his life—a flaxen haired, blue-eyed daisy 
of the prairie. When he started out to 
make his fortune, they agreed that when 
it was made he was to come back and 
marry her. She doesn’t appear again in 
the story. 

Tickling the fertile prairie under the 
chin with a dull-edged hoe failing to present 
itself to him in the light of a desirable 
occupation, he looked about for some- 
thing more congenial to his tastes. 

Grand Rapids wasn’t a very big dot 
on the map of North Dakota at that time, 
but it boasted a weekly paper—very 
weakly. An unfortunate difference of 
opinion existed between the editor and 
the citizens. He thought they needed a 
paper—they thought they didn’t. When 
he got about to the point where he was 
ready to accept their judgment along 
came Edward A. with the old white horse, 
and they swapped—even up. 

Edward A. wasn’t a Union printer, but 
in the course of a few weeks he had learned 
where most of the lower case letters were, 
and some of the capitals, and -he had the 
bull dog tenacity of purpose that will not 
admit defeat. Things began to come his 
way in time, including a tenderfoot with 
more money than horse sense, who offered 
to buy him out. He sold, at a price. 

Then he started eastward, dabbled in 
sugar in Chicago, went broke, drifted to 
New York after many vicissitudes, and 
when he had earned a little money by 
working in a printing office purchased a 
decent suit of clothes and became a book 
agent. 

About this time the daily papers began 
to whoop up Florida as the land of promise. 
Such, in truth it was—a promise that was 
never fulfilled. 

Now, Billings knew as much about 
Florida as hedid about psychic phenomena, 
or the average man knows about the in- 
terior of the moon—which is to say, noth- 
ing. He had a hazy recollection, warmed 
over from his school days, that the thumb 
of the North American continent stuck 
out into the Atlantic Ocean and tried to 
prevent the gulf stream from flowing up 
the New England coast—and believed it 
to be inhabited mostly by alligators. But 
with the free advertising it was getting, 
he concluded that it would be a good place 
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to do business in for a time. Wherefore, 
placing a pretty just valuation on the 
credulity of the dear public, he launched 
forth as a lecturer on the advantages of 
Florida for the poor man in order to raise 
the money for a passage thither. 

A few days devoted to the study of the 
laudatory articles in the newspapers, and 
what books he could find in the nearest 
library having a bearing upon the subject, 
gave him material for a two hours’ dis- 
course that could not fail to enlighten and 
instruct the dullest intellect. 

His last ten dollars went to pay for the 
necessary advertising, while his watch did 
duty as security for the rent of a hall, and 
on the night announced for the first lecture 
a fair-sized audience of would-be Floridians 
by adoption greeted his appearance on the 
platform. 

In the depths of his ignorance on the 
subject, and his anxiety to give them 
their money’s worth, he painted the 
charms of the miasma-laden sand bar in 
rainbow hues, so that the greater part of 
his hearers came again the next night and 
brought their friends. 

After serving up the same discourse for 
six successive nights he paid his board 
bill, engaged a second-cabin passage, and 
a few days later, from the deck of a DeBary 
liner watched the smoke pall of the great 
city dissolve in the distance. 

# * * * * 4 * 

The Judge was aroused from his musing 
by the “Lady of the Lake” whistling for 
the landing. It was a very large whistle 
onavery little boat. One wag had solemn- 
ly asserted that “if you was to take away 
her name and her whistle there’d be mighty 
little left.” It was further stated as a 
fact that the whistle being out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the boiler and requir- 
ing a full head of steam to blow it, every 
time the “Lady of the Lake” whistled for 
a landing she had to stop long enough to 
get up steam again. 

When the Judge heard the familiar toot 
this afternoon he arose and wended his 
way toward the wharf. He expected a 
prospective customer on the boat—a Miss 
Amelia Bingham from Boston. Miss 
Amelia, by virtue of several years of mo- 
notonous toil at a typewriter in a stuffy 
office, had laid by a few pitiful dollars and 
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a deep distaste of stone pavements, and 
having read the Judge’s glowing advertise- 
ments in the Sunday papers describing 
Eustis as a, haven of delight to the gate of 
which he held the key, had written for his 
gaudy prospectus, with cool-looking banana 
trees waving graceful leaves on the covers, 
and luxuriant fields of pineapples, orange 
groves, and like delectable fruit scattered 
through the pages. The Judge’s seductive 
shibboleth, 

“No stormy winter enters here; 

’Tis joyous spring through all the year,” 
had appealed mightily to her, and the 
Judge, being an artist in epistolary finesse, 
had quickly convinced her that he had a 
quarter section of Elysium staked out and 
waiting her ownership. The guileful Judge 
had written, “I would unhesitatingly 
recommend that you secure a few acres 
of rich hummock land and engage in the 
pleasurable and remunerative raising of 
strawberries and small fruits, requiring 
little labor at the start and merely a general 
supervision during the growing period. 
You will find a ready market, etc., etc. 

. and while you are waiting for your 
first crop to mature you could, if so in- 
clined, devote your energies to teaching 
school and in addition to increasing your 
income confer a lasting benefit on our 
growing town.” 

It looked easy and delightful—on paper 
—and Miss Amelia read, pondered and 
believed, and seeing in her dreams a 
promise of a golden future in a balmy 
climate of delight, had cut loose from her 
safe if cramped and uncongenial anchorage 
and embarked in search of the golden 
fleece. 

When ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” puffed 
and splashed slowly up to the wharf the 
Judge, like ‘a florid spider in wait for an 
unsuspecting fly, scanned the debarking 
passengers with vigilant eye. The last to 
leave the boat was evidently the one for 
whom he waited. Being not indifferent 
to feminine charms, he felt quite a pleasur- 
able glow as he stepped forward to make 
his best bow before the neat, pleasant 
looking, if not very young woman who 
stepped serenely down the gangplank and 
glanced questioningly about her. 

“Miss Bingham, I presume,” said the  « Now that is what I call an 
Judge. artistic bit of work” 
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The lady bowed. 

“My name is Billings. If you will 
allow me,” and forthwith relieved her of 
her travelling bag. Then he led the way 
across the wharf and along the sandy foot- 
path that answered for a sidewalk. 

The Judge waved his hand apologetically 
toward the straggling collection of wooden 
buildings. “A little rough yet, but in 


time we’ll have all the modern im-prove- 
ments.” 
















































“and Miss Amelia read, pondered 
and believed”’ 


Miss Bingham, possessing the saving 
sense of humor, smiled. In her stuffy 
little room in the Back Bay she had read 
the Judge’s prospectus and pictured Eustis 
in her mind’s eye as a bustling town, with 
broad streets shaded by drooping magno- 
lias, a little crude perhaps in some things, 
but far, far different from the reality that 
confronted her. But her trip down the 
state from Jacksonville had gradually pre- 
pared her mind, so that what lay at her 
journéy’s end did not come upon her with 
an overwhelming shock. The sense of 
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freedom, the relief:from her long and irk- 
some toil, and a sensation of newness and 
strangeness saved her from discourage- 
ment at the unlovely prospect before her. 
So she plodded along quite cheerfully 
in the ankle-deep white sand at the 
Judge’s side till they came to the 
box-like wooden structure dignified by 
the name of the ‘Eustis House’? where 
she was to take up her temporary 
abode. 

The little formality of registering com- 
pleted, the Judge mopped his brow. “I'll 
come around |with my team ’long toward 
night, when it’s cooler,” said he, ‘‘and take 
you out to see the place I wrote you about.” 
Then he departed and Miss Amelia sought 
temporary comfort in the shade of the 
wide porch, and found it not. A swarm 
of gnats hovered unpleasantly about her 
head, a harmless lizard blinking its bead- 
like eyes on the railing filled her soul with 
apprehension, and the torrid sunlight 
reflected in shimmering waves of heat from 
the white sand hurt her eyes. 

Colonel Walker, seated in his favorite 
corner on the porch of the store, had been 
an interested witness of the arrival of 
Miss Amelia. When the Judge dropped 
perspiring into a chair beside him, the 
Colonel removed his cigar from his lips, 

inspected it with a critical eye and 
Pag spoke in a tone of mild interest. 

“TI see you escortin’ a right peart 
lookin’ lady from th’ boat, Judge. Reckon 
she’s goin’ to locate here?” 

The Judge nodded. “I’m going to 
show her that piece of land next to your 


place. She has an idea of raising small 
fruit.” 
The Colonel pulled his moustache 


thoughtfully and made no comment. 

A few hours later the Judge drew up 
before the ‘‘Eustis House” with his ‘‘team,”’ 
consisting of a scrawny little mustang and 
a buckboard, and gallantly assisted Miss 
Amelia to a seat in the vehicle. Then 
while the mustang plodded slowly away 
through the sand the Judge pointed out 
to his fair companion the sites of various 
projected edifices that were to cast glory 
on the town. 

“Right there on that corner we calculate 
to build a bank, and a town hall over there 
on the edge of the square.” 
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“Where is the schoolhouse?” queried 
Miss Amelia. 

The Judge waxed eloquent. “We cal- 
culate to have the best graded school in 
the state. The plans are being drawn for 
the building now, but we haven’t quite 
settled on the location yet.” 

“Then there is no school now,” said 
Miss Amelia, her vision of ‘adding to her 
income and conferring a lasting benefit on 
the growing town” vanishing in thin air. 

“No,” answered the Judge. ‘You see, 
there ain’t any children here to speak of 
yet. But they’ll come, along with the 
other improvements.” 

They soon left the houses behind, and 
the pine woods stretched interminable 
before them. The Judge turned aside 
from the two narrow ruts with the well- 
trodden path between that constituted the 
road, and drove directly into the woods. 
“Easier travelling here than in the road,” 
he explained, and Miss Amelia could well 
believe him. The tall, tapering trees, 
standing twenty or thirty feet apart, bare 
of limbs save for a clump of green foliage 
near the top, offered no obstacle to their 
progress. The sand lay as level as a floor, 
carpeted with the dark brown needles of 
the pines, with scrawny bunches of wire 
grass at infrequent intervals. 

A slight breeze springing up as the sun 
lost its fervor brought a sweet, almost 
sickening odor to their nostrils, vaguely 
reminding Miss Amelia of a wedding she 
had once attended. For a moment she 
was puzzled, then it dawned upon her 
that the scent of orange blossoms was in 
the air. 

The Judge sniffed at the breeze. ‘‘Smells 
nice, doesn’t it?” he said. ‘‘That’s from 
Colonel Walker’s grove. We're most there 
now, and you'll have a chance to see the 
beautiful verdure in all its semi-tropical 
luxuriance.” The Judge was unconscious- 
ly quoting from his prospectus. “It’s 
one of the best groves in the state, only 
been in bearing a few years, and brings its 
owner a small fortune every season.” 

Miss Amelia leaned forward with a look 
of deep interest in her face. At last she 
was to see what she had dreamed of for 
long months. 

The Colonel, his broad-brimmed hat 
pushed well back and the inevitable cigar 
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between his lips, was leaning pensively 
over the gate when they drove up. The 
walk leading up to the rambling, cool- 
looking house was bordered with graceful 
lime trees. He removed his hat, swung 
open the gate and advanced to greet them, 
acknowledging the Judge’s introduction of 
Miss Amelia with fine courtesy. 

“Light, Judge, an’ have a little 
refreshment,” he hospitably insisted. 

The Judge tethered the mustang, and a 
few moments later Miss Amelia with a 
sigh of delight seated herself comfortably 
in the grateful coolness of the broad, vine- 
shaded porch. 

The Colonel disappeared within doors, 
only to reappear after a brief absence 
bearing a tray upon which were three 
slender-stemmed glasses and a tall bottle 
which the Judge eyed expectantly. 

“TI want you to try some of this orange 
wine,” he said to Miss Amelia. ‘Some of 
my own make, an’ I reckon you never 
tasted anything much better.” 

He poured a glassful of the cool-looking, 
golden liquid and handed it to her with a 
bow. The Judge swallowed his portion 
with frank enjoyment; the Colonel held 
his glass to the light, then drank its con- 
tents with the air of a connoisseur; and 
Miss Amelia, with a slight flush that was a 
tribute to her New England instincts, 
daintily sipped half her portion and found 
it to be delicious. Then, at the Judge’s 
suggestion, they strolled through the grove, 
where Miss Amelia was astonished and 
delighted at every turn. The Judge called 
her attention to the golden ripe oranges, 
the half-grown fruit and the snowy blos- 
soms upon the same trees, ‘which shows 
the prodigality of Nature in this glorious 
land,” he said, quoting again from his 
prospectus. Then turning to the Colonel, 
“I’m going to try and induce Miss Bing- 
ham to purchase that strip of hummock 
land next to your line.” 

The Colonel pulled his moustache and 
gallantly expressed his gratification at 
the prospect of having so fair a neighbor. 

After a time the Judge and his charge 
departed. A drive of a few minutes 
brought them to a plot of land enclosed 
with a rail fence, where stood a diminutive 
cabin upheld by sawed-off sections of pine 
logs to allow a circulation of air beneath. 
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A matronly razor-back with her interest- 
ing brood grunted her resentment at their 
intrusion of her privacy and scuttled away 
as they advanced. 

A few stunted orange trees and a discour- 
aged looking banana plant showed a woeful 
lack of care, and the remains of what had 
once been a garden showed through a 
tangle of rank weeds. 

The place looked anything but inviting, 
but the Judge’s eloquence wrapped it in a 
halo of golden possibilities, and Miss 
Amelia decided to make the purchase. 

A few days later found her installed as 
mistress of her own domain with a young 
colored woman as maid of all work, and 
deeply immersed in the mysteries of 
planting. 

It was in the cool of the morning and 
Miss Amelia was busily engaged in setting 
out strawberry plants, when she glanced 
up to find the Colonel leaning over. the 
fence and gravely regarding her. She 
flushed a little at his scrutiny, then smiled 
brightly and greeted him composedly. 
. After that he came often, and Miss Amelia, 
looking up from her work, would find him 
thoughtfully watching her from his side 
of the fence. Sometimes he offered her 
advice anent her planting, but oftenest he 
would lean upon the fence in silence, 
replying in monosyllables to her remarks, 
and after awhile would stroll away, 
thoughtfully pulling his moustache and 
apparently absorbed in some mental 
problem. 

But the Colonel was not Miss Amelia’s 
only visitor. The Judge’s scrawny mus- 
tang was often tethered at the gate while 
the Judge himself with judicial mien in- 
spected Miss Amelia’s agricultural exhib- 
its. The Judge’s attitude on these visits 
was strictly businesslike. If tender 
thoughts lurked in his bosom, he allowed 
no sign of them to appear on the surface. 
Neither did he allow any shade of vexation 
to be apparent when, as he often did, he 
found the Colonel leaning upon the fence. 
His ‘‘Howdy, Colonel” was as cordial as of 
old, and the Colonel always replied in his 
customary stately manner. But it might 
have‘been apparent to a close observer that 
each on these occasions eyed the other close- 
ly, if furtively, and both seemed loath to 
depart and leave the other in possession 
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of the field. Usually the Judge would 
drag out his watch, note the hour with a 
look of surprise, and remark nonchalantly, 
“I’m going right past your gate, Colonel— 
will you ride over?” 

Then the Colonel would deliberately 
scale the fence and both gentlemen, after 
ceremoniously bidding Miss Amelia good 
day, would depart in company. 

Whether Miss Amelia saw more than the 
promptings of a friendly interest in the 
demeanor of the two gentlemen would be 
hard to say. If she suspected anything of 
the sort, she kept her suspicions locked 
within her bosom, and greeted each with 
the same composed smile and friendly 
demeanor. With Melinda’s help she trans- 
formed the unpromising looking plot of 
land into a model garden. Rows of straw- 
berry plants thrived in mathematical 
precision. Plums, apricots and guavas 
thrived surprisingly under her guidance. 
Her New England instincts of neatness 
pervaded every corner of the place. No 
weed dared to show its head, even in the 
fence corners, and noxious insects fled 
before her onslaught in affright. Though 
no masculine foot had profaned the interior 
of her diminutive abode, she had trans- 
formed it into a bower of beauty and de- 
light that would have charmed the souls 
of the Colonel and the Judge could either 
have invaded its privacy. The exterior 
had been beautified by climbing vines. 
The tiny porch was hidden by a screen of 
luxuriant cape jessamine, and the path to 
the gate was bordered with sweet bay, 
eucalyptus and castor-plants. 

One thing only seriously disturbed the 
peace of mind of Miss Amelia— the fierce, 
if brief, hurricanes of semi-tropical inten- 
sity that swept up with hardly a moment’s 
warning, blotting out the sun and tearing 
at the trees with resistless fingers. Fear 
of thunder storms was Miss Amelia’s 
peculiar weakness, and Florida thunder 
storms were so much worse than any of 
her experience that at their unheralded 


‘advent she precipitately sought the shelter 


of her chamber, buried her face in pillows 
and waited in fear and trembling for their 
passing. Soit came to pass that a thunder 
storm of greater than usual violence blew 
her into the Colonel’s arms. 

Miss Amelia had tended her thriving 
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green things with loving care in the earlier 
part of the day, then sought the compara- 
tive coolness of her vine-embowered porch. 
She had despatched Melinda to the village 
for certain small supplies needed in the 
household economy, and with a magazine 
for her companion, was feeling quite com- 
fortable and happy, when of a sudden the 
sun dropped behind a dense black cloud 
that rapidly spread across the horizon. A 
thunder storm was approaching, and Miss 
Amelia’s courage oozed from her finger 
tips. She could feel the rising wind and 
hear the limbs of the pines thrashing in the 
distance. Even as she looked a little 
outrider of the advancing host seized the 
top of a small tree not more than a 
hundred yards away, twisted it nearly 
off and dropped it just within her yard. 
Then she fled indoors, closed the doors 
and windows, and sought her customary 
refuge. 

The rain began to patter upon the roof, 
at first in scattering drops, then in solid 
sheets of water. It suddenly grew dark 
as night save when vivid flashes of lightning 
shot athwart the sky, and the wind from a 
sobbing moan increased to a roar that to 
Miss Amelia’s frightened ears portended 
annihilation. She could hear the thunder 
rolling in ceaseless waves of sound, beating 
on her consciousness like the 
trumpet of doom, and felt the 
little cabin strain and sway under 
the onslaught of the tempest. 
She buried her head under the 
pillows. Then she was conscious 
that the cabin rocked violently, 
seemed to be caught up in a 
giant’s grasp and tossed about like a 
plaything of the wind—there came a 
stunning shock and a crash, and she knew 
no more. 

Meanwhile, the Colonel, knowing some- 
thing of Miss Amelia’s fear of storms, had 
observed the approach of the hurricane 
with much concern. He had seen Melinda 
depart for the village two hours before, 
and knowing her mistress to be alone, de- 
bated whether it would appear like in- 
trusion on her privacy if he offered her 
his companionship during the storm. The 
violence of the tempest soon decided him, 
and he sallied forth. Hardly had he left 
the shelter of the house when his broad- 
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‘When Miss Amelia opened her eyes a little later, 
at was upon a mcst disheveled and anxious rescuer” 
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brimmed hat sailed away over the tops of 
the orange trees, and a moment later his 
long black coat strove to smother him in 
its folds, then waved wildly in the wind, 
and ripped its entire length with a report 
like a pistol. He paused only long enough 
to struggle from the entangling folds, then 
pressed onward against the gale. He gave 
no thought to the havoc the wind was 
wreaking in the grove, but anxiety for Miss 
Amelia spurred him on. 

The flood of rain beat down upon him, 
soaking him through and through, the 
wind buffeted him to and fro, and the 
broken limbs of trees threatened to wreak 
bodily injury upon him. 
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Suddenly a sight so amazing confronted 
him that he paused in utter astonishment. 
A house stood before him, in a spot where 
a house had never stood before. Moreover, 
it was Miss Amelia’s house, as he recognized 
at the second glance. The wind, resistless 
in its force, had lifted it bodily from its 
foundation and deposited it on his land. 

Filled with apprehension for the fate of 
its fair mistress, he rushed to the door, only 
to find entrance barred by a tree. A win- 
dow was near by, and seizing a broken 
limb lying upon the ground he smashed 
in the sash without ceremony, and clam- 
bered over the window sill. It chanced to 
be the window of Miss Amelia’s chamber, 
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and Miss Amelia herself, white-faced and 
apparently lifeless, lay upon the floor. 
With a bound he was at her side and with 
unspeakable relief found that she was 
breathing. 

When Miss Amelia opened her eyes a 
little later, it was upon a most disheveled 
and anxious rescuer that her gaze rested. 
With the Colonel’s assistance she struggled 
to a chair, while her visitor hovered 
anxiously over her, inquiring if she was 
injured. When the Colonel informed her 
of what had happened, Miss Amelia 
shuddered. 

“T shall never—wnever dare to live in this 
house again,” she sobbed. 

The Colonel was deeply agitated at the 
sight of her tears, and he was quite com- 
pletely at a loss as to how to compose 
her agitation. 
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“My dear Miss Bingham,” he said at 
last, “I have wanted you for a long time 
on my side of the fence. Now you are 
here, won’t you stay?” 

Miss Amelia looked up into his face for 
a moment through a mist of tears. Then 
the sun broke out like the passing of an 
April shower. “It would be useless to 
refuse,” she answered demurely, “since the 
very elements conspire to aid you.” 

When the Judge heard the particulars 
he looked pained, then turning instinc- 
tively to his never-failing solace, lighted a 
particularly black cigar and in the smoke 
thereof watched his visions of connubial 
bliss dissolve. ‘“The Colonel,” he mused 
philosophically, ‘chad the advantage of me 
from the start, living, so to speak, on the 
ground—but with blind luck and a cyclone 
on his side he couldn’t be beat.” 


THEY NEVER KNOW 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


They never know 


The silent ones that lie asleep in death 
The anguish of our sorrow. 
Their ears are deaf to our impassioned breath, 
They wake not any morrow. 
They never, never know! 


They never know 


The loved lost darlings of our home and heart 
The wildness of our hoping. 
The thorn-set hedge that keeps the worlds apart— 
Our stumbling and our groping, 
They never, never know! 


They never know 


The souls that gather from the lap of God 
The blue immortal roses 
How kneeling down we strew the grassy sod 
With tears and futile posies. 
They never, never know! 


They never know 


Crowned with the glow of intimate bright stars, 
Enmeshed in some fair meadow 
They care not for our rankling wounds and scars, 
The darkness of our shadow. 
They never, never know! 
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REAT CASAR, of immortal 
memory, described Gaul as 
being naturally divided into 
three parts. North Carolina 
is likewise of three distinct 
geographical and soil forma- 
tions—the Coastal Plain, ex- 
tending from the seashore and 
great sounds westward into the 
interior for about two hundred 
miles; the Piedmont Plateau, 
comprising about one-third of 
the land surface of the state. This is a land 
of rolling hills and valleys, and of general 
farming pursuits; where herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep are seen in pastures 
interspersed among the fields of corn, to- 
bacco, wheat, fruit orchards and vege- 
table gardens. Then to the westward 
rises the Mountain Plateau, embracing 
about twenty of the western counties. 
The average elevation of the mountains in 
the middle of this plateau is about four 
thousand feet, sloping north and south to 
about three thousand feet, on the borders 
of Virginia and South Carolina. 

There are three important navigable 
rivers—the Pamlico, Neuse and Cape Fear; 
three great trunk-line railroads, the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Southern Railroad, 
and Sea Board Air Line, although the Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad should not be 
forgotten when speaking of rapidly grow- 
ing lines. 

There are three great staple agricultural 
products in the state, cotton, corn, and 
tobacco; while iron, copper and gold are 
minerals, and are fast becoming important 








in the state’s production. There are three 
very important factors in the fishing in- 
dustry: first shad, then oysters and third 
mullet. Thousands of people depend di- 
rectly upon fishing for a livelihood, and their 
catch is distributed through the interior 
of the state, and to the Northern markets. 

The rule of three may be almost end- 
lessly applied, for there are three races: 
white, colored and Indians; practically 
but three seasons, autumn, spring and 
summer, the winter months having none 
of the terrors of the Northern frozen zone. 








MOUTH OF CANAL NEAR BEAUFORT 
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& HESE things of interest in 
North Carolina were so forci- 
bly brought out soon after 
the great celebration at the 
opening of the Inland Water- 
ways that it seemed as though 
a ‘State Number” of the NATIONAL would 
be of particular interest to our readers 
everywhere; and thus this story has re- 
sulted. 

Spending several days at Beaufort, 
which is delightfully situated with its 
harbor shore facing the southeast, it was 














CELEBRATING THE CANAL OPENING WITH 
SPEECHES AND AN OYSTER ROAST 





hard to realize, enjoying the balmy air of 
this resort, that the blizzards were raging 
throughout the North. A mile or two 
across Beaufort Harbor is the “Inlet’’ or 
passage to the sea. While the waters of 
the bay are never tempestuous, being pro 
tected by the barrier key or narrow sand 
reef, the breakers can be heard distinctly 
pounding outside, and some idea could be 
formed of what the fury would be along the 
treacherous Cape Lookout Shoals in stormy 
weather. The waters of Beaufort Harbor 
are sparkling in purity, and with a tang of 
saltiness that gives a keen relish to the 
oysters that come fresh to the table and 
are served in almost every known way. 
Then there are the mullets that are caught 
in great abundance, and constitute one of 
the great industrial products of the town. 

The opening of the new Inland Water- 
way through Core Creek to Neuse River, 
and on to Norfolk has given Beau- 
fort a new value in strategical situation: 
for business, for the shipping that will 
pass up and down this route will help 
develop many important industries in the 
way of ship-building, fisheries, and manu- 
facturing of all kinds. 

Beaufort was settled by the French 
Huguenots in 1721, and is, therefore, one 
of the oldest towns in the state. Until a 
railroad was completed in 1907, the town 
was only accessible by water, and therefore 
retained the quaintness of an insular loca- 
tion. There are many picturesque features 
about the place. There is always pleasure 
in wandering along the oak-shaded streets, 
or up and down the “plank walk,”? which 
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FANNED BY THE BREEZES -FROM THE SEA, BEAUFORT HAS A CHEERY 
WELCOME FOR ALL 


constitutes a main thoroughfare for the resi- 
dential section of the town along the water- 
front from north to south. Visitors flock 
to Beaufort for its cool climate in summer, 
and it is fast becoming a much sought 
winter resort on account of its even balmy 
temperature. 

Fisheries are now the principal industry, 
and thousands of dollars are annually paid 
out by the fishermen ‘for barrels, tubs, and 
other. packages for their products. It is 
an ideal location, therefore, for one or 
more cooperage factories, also for net and 
twine factories, cordage plants, boat and 
yacht yards, and many other industries 
that will find incentive where new life and 
efforts take place. 

All kinds of vegetables and many kinds 
of fruit grow prolifically about Beaufort, 
and there are many acres adjacent that 
invite the agriculturists on account of a 
nearness to market, and the long season 
of growth which insures a succession of 
several crops yearly. Even oranges are 
grown, and there is a possibility of the 
industry being promoted to quite a degree. 

A novel sight is afforded visitors to 
Beaufort when the wild ponies come down 


to the shore and swim out to the islands 
where they feed unmolested in full sight 
of the boardwalk, and the boats passing 
up and down the harbor. These wild 
ponies have lived hereabouts as long as 
American history records. When Sir 
Walter Raleigh sent his first expedition 
over from England, which landed at Roa- 
noke Island, a number of ponies were 
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brought over; and it was probably from 
those becoming wild when the colony was 
lost, that the native ponies of the present 
day descended. Though nominally wild, 
there is an ownership recorded and semi- 
annually round-ups are held for the pur- 
pose of branding and taking up such as are 
desired to be used for driving or any other 
purpose. 

Beaufort is supplied with excellent water 
from artesian wells sunk to the depth of 
about three hundred and twenty feet; in 
fact, the water is considered very correc- 
tive and beneficial for rheumatism and 
stomach troubles. 

Across the harbor lies old Fort Macon, 
now neglected and almost forgotten, but 
which was an important stronghold during 
the great struggle of the Southern States 
for secession. 

With the loveliness of the ‘Silver 
Coast,’”’ as the surf-breaking beaches may 
rightly be called, and the verdant beauty 
of the long leaf pine interspersed among 
the oaks and elms of Beaufort’s shaded 
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streets, it is hard to conceive a more de- 
lightful situation in which to live. Surely 
if everyone’s experience produces the 
sentiment which was developed in the 
instance of our visit, there will be a warm 
spot in every visitor’s heart for beautiful 
Beaufort. 
* * * 

Probably no town in the United States 
can show a cleaner bill of health than More- 
head City. She is a younger sister, so 
to speak, of the town of Beaufort, and thas 
grown into beauty and importance until 
she confidently declares her rivalry to the 
sister town. In a population of about 3,- 
000 there is not a family having a crippled 
child or one who is idiotic orinsane. There 
is here, too, a very homologous population. 
There is neither an Irishman, German, 
Italian, or a Jew in town, although there 
is no ban on any race or creed. The white 
population outnumbers the blacks four to 
one, the latter having their residential 
section and their own churches and schools. 
Morehead City is also remarkable for its 
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simplicity in its religious doc- 
trines. There is neither Catho- 
lic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian 
or Unitarian, although there 
are eight churches and several 
denominations. 

Everything grows with a 
luxuriance and prolificness 
that should entice thousands 
of farmers to this section. It 
is only a few years ago that 
two brothers, believing in the 
possibilities for truck garden- 
ing, rented ten acres here on 
which they produced a crop of 
cabbages which they marketed 
at a profit of three thousand 
dollars. With this money they 
purchased a store in town 
which has become a very val- 
uable asset; but the brothers 
are still farming, and their 
crops of melons, cabbages, 
corn and cotton exemplify the 
possibilities of this section. 

It was a delight to visit an- 
other prosperous farm where 
last year a crop of cabbage 
bringing about $225 to the acre was fol- 
lowed by a crop of cotton, producing about 
two bales to the acre. Morehead City 
offers also great inducements for the de- 





velopmert of fisheries, canneries, saw- 


mills, cotton factories, and the like, for 
with her deep harbors and excellent rail- 
road facilities she is ideally situated. 

No one can mingle with the people of 
Morehead City without feeling that here 
are good folks, the desirable kind for 
friends and neighbors. There is a spirit 
of modernity rampant, and whatever is 
desirable is demanded. Recently bonds 
have been voted and sold for the establish- 
ment of municipal water works, and being 
situated with a commanding overlook 
across the Newport River, to the north, 
and Bogue Sound to the south, and the 
wide stretch of Beaufort Harbor to the 
east, there is a fascination about More- 
head City which induces those who go 
to visit it to tarry. 

It is an ideal truck-gardening section, 
for watermelons, canteloupes, sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, and the like mature a 
week or ten days earlier than a hundred 
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miles farther north. Cabbage is set out 
the last’ of December and is ready for 
harvest the first of June or the last 
of May, thus escaping all ravage of 
cabbage worm. There is abundant game 
in the vicinity in the spring. Reed birds 
and brant are plentiful, while quail shoot- 
ing in the fall draws sportsmen from many 
sections. The day we visited Morehead 
City a New York hotel proprietor came in 
with his bag of wild turkeys, which he 
proudly displayed before shipping by 
express to his expectant guests at New 
York. 

There is a boat and yacht building in- 
dustry at Morehead City doing a very 
prosperous business, and there is room for 
several more. A pilot boat for one of the 
Florida ports was recently built and suc- 
cessfully launched from the Morehead 
City yard. 

Cohesive co-operation has made More- 
head City what she is. The people are 
progressive, and. they do not let any- 
thing get away from them which will 
conduce to the betterment of their town’s 
growth: as the western portal city to the 
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RESIDENTIAL SECTION, NEUSE RIVER HEIGHTS, ORIENTAL 


Inland Waterways Canal, every citizen 
is confident that the next decade will pro- 
duce wonderful results for their community. 


* * * 


Across the Neuse River, opposite the 
north portal to the Core Creek Canal, 
is situated the rising young town of Ori- 
ental. Cordial invitations are extended to 
visit with the good people of this town, and 
see what farmers are doing in farming and 
truck-raising at this point. It has been 
hardly more than two years since the rail- 
road was opened from Bayboro and New 
Bern, but progress has been made, and 
today there is a mammoth sawmill with 
a capacity for 100,000 feet daily, and many 
charming homes attest the prosperity of 
the town. 

Oriental is situated on the north shore 
of Pamlico Sound with an overlook across 
the Inland Waterway where the shipping 
from North and South will pass and re- 
pass in steady procession. There is a 
suggestiveness of the beautiful bays of 
Italy in looking across the sail-flecked ex- 
panse of the Neuse. An, appropriation 
has been voted by Congress for dredging 
a small creek bed to make an anchorage 
basin for yachts and boats, and improve 


a beautiful point of land for hotel or park 
purposes. 

Lying close to the town are some of the 
most productive agricultural lands of the 
state. One of the enterprising farmers of 
the past season grew 3,3274 pounds 
of seed cotton on an acre, and on an ad- 
joining acre grew 2,5274 pounds of seed 
cotton. This cotton was forty per cent 
lint. This same farmer has by seed se- 
lection not only increased his product but 
has developed a reputation for his cotton 
seed in many parts of the South. He 
sells his seed for $1 a bushel in carload 
lots, or for $1.50 in smaller quantities. 
There are thousands of acres of equally 
productive land still available. A large 
area lying in a compact body north of 
town offers inducements for capitalists 
to develop by drainage. The work can 
be done at nominal price, and the land 
when reclaimed will be exceedingly fertile 
and can be quickly turned over to settlers 
at a good profit. Cabbage crops have 
proved very profitable, and truck-raising 
is extensively carried on. 

When it is desirable to do things Ori- 
ental folks come together and attend to it. 
This was well illustrated recently when it 
was proposed to advertise the town. 
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There was no Board of Trade 
or Chamber of Commerce, no 
organization to be sponsor for 
the proposed work. A mass 
meeting was called, a few stir- 
ring speeches made sounding 
‘the keynote of progress. An 
organization was needed; they 
‘elected a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, 
and then proceeded to name 
the lusty young organization. Several 
names were proposed, such as The Boosters’ 
Club, Progressive League, Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce. The vote 
was taken and the latter name was pre- 
ferred by a large majority. It is the kind 
of an organization that any town might be 
proud to have, as farmers, mechanics, 
merchants and professional men joined 
enthusiastically in the work. There exists 
at Oriental plenty of the resolute, un- 
daunted spirit that has made the ‘Old 
North State” famous. 

Every sound, inlet and bay of eastern 
North Carolina is a semi-annual stopping 
place for the thousands of wild geese, swan, 
duck, brant, and other water fowl mi- 
grating to and from southern waters. 
Duck of every description abound—canvas 
back, blue wing teal,widgeon, mallard, etc. 
The land-locked waters of Pamlico and 
Albemarle Sounds, and their tributaries, 
have always been famous hunting waters; 
and every winter brain-fagged business 
men from almost every section of the 
country rendezvous at the many sporting 
headquarters during the shooting season. 

In talking with one of the old guides 
at Oriental, it was revealed that there has 
been poetic license indulged in by the 
author who wrote ‘‘No goose so gray but 
sometime, soon or late, she’ll find a courtly 
gander for a mate.” The fact 
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The same informant declared that contrary 
to common ideas wild geese do not mate 
until they are three years old. 

From strategical vantage points, in 
which gunners conceal themselves behind 
blinds, and sometimes dressed in prairie 
grass suits, many famous records are 
annually made in bagging these birds, 
which are shipped in quantity to Northern 
sections, and at times become almost a 
drug in the local markets along the shore. 
It is possible to buy the finest specimens 
o: wild geese that would be worth from 
$3.50 to $5.00 in Northern markets for 
fifty cents to seventy-five cents here- 
abouts. 

* * * 


Washington, once called “Little Wash- 
ington” to distinguish it from Washington, 
D. C., has a fine location where the Tar 
River broadens and becomes the Pamlico 
in the eastern part of the state. Here is 
the home of Congressman John H. Small. 
It is a city of cosy, substantial homes 
embowered beneath handsome shade trees 
that give the place a quiet and restful 
dignity. 

Indicating the rating which is set on 
educational training the new public school 
building is one of the handsomest and best 
appointed in the state. Besides class- 





is wild geese are monogamists, 
and a gander that has lost his 
mate becomes an odd one, or 
in other words, a lonesome old 
fellow forever. Sometimes, 
but not frequently, a goose 
that has lost her gander-mate 
will mate again, but it is not 
common among wild geese. 

















The rule does not ‘hold, how- 
ever, among the domestic fowl. 
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rooms a large auditorium is afforded for 
both school and public purposes. 
* * * 

Greensville, a little farther up on the 
Tar River, is a wide-awake town of several 
thousand inhabitants, and prides itself on 
being the second largest market for Vir- 
ginia Bright Tobacco in the state. Here 
is located the East Carolina Teachers’ 
Training School, where interesting work 
is being conducted in preparing teachers 
for a more commonsense service in the 
public schools than has been the vogue in 
the past. The importance of knowing 
Nature, and of taking advantage of Na- 
ture’s many helps on the farm in the way 
of insectivorous birds and reptiles is 
thoroughly demonstrated; it is also the 
custom to treat every phase of country 
life from a practical standpoint. Teachers 
are trained so that they can demonstrate 
to their pupils the great importance to 
farmers of protecting robins, larks and 
wrens; even the harmless little bat, which 
many ruthlessly destroy, is a great moth 


eater, and it has been figured out that the 
daily consumption of moth-millers by one 
little bat may insure maturity of a great 
many barrels of apples and other fruits, 
which would otherwise be destroyed by 
the moths and their offspring. 

One of the most important and far- 
reaching influences of this Teachers’ 
Training School of North Carolina is the 
honorable calling it makes of housekeep- 
ing. Girls are taught how to cook, and how 
to keep house without feeling any loss of 
prestige by doing so. Nothing will stimu- 
late home life more than this when the 
young matron knows how to cook and do 
her housework without being helplessly 
dependent upon servants. The fact is, 
an increasing number of the colored girls 
do not care to be domestic servants. Since 
it is possible for an enterprising colored 
man to own or rent a farm and prosper, 
the colored girls who are capable find a 
greater inducement in making a home for 
themselves than being servants. On the 
other hand. it was related that some of 
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the white ladies of most exclusive society 
have recently learned to cook, and they 
find it more delightful and satisfactory 
than to keep a retinue of servants, and they 
refuse to go back to the old regime. 

os * cd 

Nearly all of the fast freight trains 
moving North from Florida and Georgia 
and loaded with perishable fruits and 
vegetables stop at Rocky Mount for icing. 
As many as two thousand cars per day in 
the busy season receive refrigeration of 
artificial ice at this point. Rocky Mount 
has increased in population faster during 
the last decade than any other city of the 
State, having made 274 per cent gain. 

The town is remarkable in that it stands 
in two counties, Nash and Edgecombe. 
The main street is laid out on the county 
line and business houses face each other 
with the Atlantic Coast Railway in the 
middle of the main street. In olden times 
Rocky Mount was a change point for horses 
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on the stage line between Norfolk and 
Raleigh. It is today one of the most im- 
portant freight points in the State on the 
Atlantic Coast Line, and the large number 
of tracks seen on entering the town would 
bear out this statement. Here are located 
the division repair shops of the railway and 
several thousand machinists have aided 
materially in the town’s prosperity. As 
a rule, the railroad men live in their own 
section of the town on the south side. 
Rocky Mount is not only a manufacturing 
city but is very largely interested in the 
“Bright Leaf” tobacco trade, there being 
a number of very large warehouses at this 
point. 
* * * 

Some folks call for straight, red “licker,” 
and others simply sip some pink lemonade; 
but for a blood cooler and thirst quencher 
that leaves the tongue clean like a trilling 
schoolgirl’s, there’s a drink like ambrosia 
— it’s Pepsi-Cola. 
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Long ago, the demand for a wholesome 
beverage — positively harmless, beneficial 
if possible— began to shape itself in 
people’s minds. The old style soda water 
with its soap bark to make it foam, its 
tartaric acid, and its syrup made from 
sugar and water without boiling — just 
thrown together without taking time to 
completely sterilize and kill the disease 
germs, or even skim off the trash coming 
from the grocer’s open sugar. barrel, had 
become disgusting to the public. 

A North Carolina druggist who had 
noted these things, and also the tendency 
toward dispensing harmful concoctions, 
set about devising something which should 
be a thirst quencher, absolutely harmless 
and also pleasing to the taste. Being an 
analytical and synthetical chemist, he was 
able to compound something entirely 
different from other syrups, and it is called 
Pepsi-Cola. It is an exquisite blend of pure 
fruit flavors and cane sugar — each and all 
wholesome, healthy, blood-enriching and 
flesh-forming. 

When I visited the home office of the 
Pepsi-Cola Company in New Bern, this 
same man who formulated the ingredients 
of Pepsi-Cola — now the president of this 
most successful beverage company — met 
me with a handclasp that, was in itself a 
welcome. Even a glance at the office 
furnishings and fixtures was convincing of 
the Company’s regard for intrinsic value; 
for every desk bore the name plate of the 
best manufacturer — there was no super- 
ficiality about the whole ensemble. As we 
talked and walked through the various 
departments of the manufacturing plant, 
the cleanliness and sanitary precision with 
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which the work of blending and shipping is 
carried on was assuringly appetizing. 

Pure confectioner’s sugar and water are 
cooked to boiling point in a steam-jacketed 
kettle, so clean that you can see your 
reflection in it; then the syrup is forced 
through felt filters down to a silver-lined 
copper cooling tank. There is a silver- 
plated copper coil pipe eighteen hundred 
feet long in this tank through which cold 
water is run to cool the syrup — it is cooled 
to water temperature in five minutes. 
Through direct pipes the syrup again pass- 
es to a three thousand gallon oak mixing 
tank on the next floor below. Here 
phosphoric acid, pepsin, fruit juices and 
flavorings are added, and all mechanically 
stirred for three hours. Finally the syrup 
is drawn off direct into sterilized bottles 
and kegs. No extraneous matter can get 
into the tanks, for they are all sealed air 
tight. Not one grain of foam essence, no 
artificial preservative, either benzoic or 
salicylic acid, is added — nothing to pre- 
serve or embalm Pepsi-Cola — it is chemi- 
caHy and physically perfect. 

Everyone knows the tonic and invigora- 
ting properties of phosphoric acid; it is one 
of the main ingredients of Pepsi-Cola. 
Everyone knows the goodness of Pepsin 
when there is a little acid to help it act. 
Most people suffer from indigestion and 
lack of nutrition because the stomach is 
deranged; so Pepsi-Cola aids in keeping 
the stomach right. 

No one can come into the presence of 
President C. D. Bradham without being 
won by his entire lack of steel-masked, 
Sphinx-like reserve, too often found among 
business men of large interests. Here you 
are at home; the feeling that you are wel- 
come flashes over you, and you marvel how 
a few words of greeting could have made 
you feel yourself almost a part of the great 
establishment. Nothing is greater on this 
mundane sphere than the pre-eminent 
minds of men. ‘To sing a song, or make a 
speech, or conduct a business, and infuse 
the full power of one’s body and mind into 
it insures success and the world’s plaudits. 
It would be hard to say whether it has been 
the personality of President C. D. Bradham 
or just Pepsi-Cola itself that has made the 
drink the ever-increasingly popular one of 
the nation. But they are synonymous — 
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the fact is unchallenged that Pepsi-Cola is 
C. D. Bradham, and he has devoted his 
whole attention toit. Just asthe New York 
Tribune was once Horace Greeley, or the 
thought ‘“‘What is home without a mother,” 
so the surpassing quality and flavor of 
Pepsi-Cola is due to the intense personality 
which Mr.Bradham infuses into his business 
and inspires among his business associates. 

There is not the slightest suspicion of 
deleterient effects from freely drinking 
Pepsi-Cola. It is purity and wholesome- 
ness intelligently blended. The daintiness 
and exquisite flavor of Pepsi-Cola is stu- 
diously expressed in the fetching signs and 
advertising matter of the Company. No 


one who has observed the attractive Pepsi- - 


Cola lady in becoming attire, and read her 
testimonial — “I love the flavor” — can 
suppress the yearning to join her, or some 
other attractive lady, and imbibe at a 
fountain the delicious liquid that compels 
her love. ‘“‘There’s a_ difference,” so 
thirsty drinkers exclaim; and it is an im- 
provement physically and mentally when 
they drink Pepsi-Cola. 
* * * 

Perhaps no section of the whole Atlantic 
seaboard has a soil more pro- 
lific under proper cultivation 


land the greatest value for 
the production of early vege- 
tables and fruits, which can be 
shipped in a few hours to the 
great markets of the North. 
The harvest. season for vege- 
tables and small fruits follows 
soon after and close upon the 
marketing time in Florida, 
and precedes the marketing 
season in Virginia and Mary- 
land by ten days or two 
weeks. 

One of the great money-making crops of 
eastern North Carolina farms has been 
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ENTIRE TRAIN LOADED WITH WILMINGTON 
STRAWBERRIES, BOUND FOR THE NORTH 


strawberries, which during the past few 
years has made a reputation for the State 
and brought millions of dollars to producers. 
From the Wilmington district, 2,000 cars of 





than eastern North Carolina. 
The prevailing soil types are 
sandy loams with clay subsoil, 
and these are capable of the 
highest degree of cultivation 
and improvement. Peculiarly 
advantageous, too, are the 
open winters, long growing 
seasons, and an abundance 
of rainfall evenly distributed 
throughout the year. These 
combined advantages give the 
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UP AND DOWN THE “SILVER SANDS,” WRIGHTSVILLE 


BEACH, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


strawberries are shipped annually, and are 
forwarded to,the Northern markets in solid 
train loads. Another crop for which this 
section has become famous is lettuce. But 
it may be said that every crop known in 
the temperate zone can be grown success- 
fully here. 


It is alluring to think of what this’ 


country must soon become when it is, so to 
speak, discovered anew. Take the one 
fact that the early vegetable crops can be 
grown and marketed in ample time to be 
followed by cotton, corn, legumes, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts and other staple crops; 
and an agriculturalist will at once see the 
great possibilities of wealth in this region. 
There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of these valuable 
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have heretofore not been avail- 
{ able to the small farmer are 
now being taken up. Because 
of the abundant rainfall in 
eastern North Carolina, drain- 
age means what irrigation does 
for the arid West; but drain- 
age has both the advantage 
of being far cheaper, and of 
making more livable and de- 
sirable climatic conditions. 

Wilmington is a prosperous 
commercial and maritime city, 
and is the fourth cotton- 
exporting port in the world. 
It has the largest single ex- 
porting firm of cotton and 
the finest compresses in the 
country. Wilmington is head- 
quarters ofthe Atlantic’ Coast 
Line Railway, and a terminus 
of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, and has six main lines of railroad 
reaching out in all directions. It is in 
the direct line of the Inland Waterway 
Canal which project will perhaps be com- 
pleted to this point within the next few 
years. It is geographically nearer to the 
Panama Canal for exports from the Middle 
West than any north or south Atlantic 
port, and with the opening of the Canal an 
impetus to exports and imports through 
this port will be quickly felt. The termi- 
nal possibilities at Wilmington are practi- 
cally unlimited, and terminal development 
can be made at a minimum cost. 

The city is right on the eve of a new era 
in development. Bonds have been issued 








agricultural lands only waiting 
the magic touch of the thrifty 
farmer. 

Recently some _ successful 
colonies of Americans, Hol- 
landers, Germans and Italians 
have been started in the Wil- 
mington district. But this is 
only the prelude, because their 
success is beginning to attract | 
widespread attention. : 

Under a recent State law, 
“Drainage Districts” are being 
laid out, and by means of 
canals and ditches, lands which 
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for almost an entirely new sewerage system, 
and for repaving many of the streets. With 
the streets repaved, there will be a touch of 
modernity given to the city, making it one 
of the most beautiful and inviting through- 
out the South. 

Only a few miles distant, and connected 
by fast suburban electrics is Wrightsville 
Beach where thousands of pleasure-seekers 
repair for the warm summer months. It 
was St. Valentine’s Day that we visited 
Wrightsville Beach, but so warm and 





inviting was the balmy air that a theatrical 
troupe, who were also visiting the seashore 
that day, indulged in bathing, and then 
basked on the sands as if it were a day in 
August at Coney Island. All up and down 
the beach are millions of beautiful sea 
shells, and it is hard to resist picking up 
the little gaudies even when hands, 
pockets and receptacles are overflowing. 
All the way out from Wilmington are 
springing up new residential sections 
which aid the prosperity of the town. One 
of the innovations noted was Aero Park 
where this year in March an aviation 
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meet was successfully conducted, and will 
become an annual or semi-annual feature 
for Wilmington. 

A visit to Wilmington’s suburbs would 
not be complete without a trip down the 
Cape Fear River to Southport. As we 
left the dock, the wharves of Brunswick 
across the river were piled high with rosin, 
tar, pitch and turpentine, suggestive of 
the early industries of the State. Then 
on the east bank, commanding everyone’s 
attention, is the beautiful mansion built 





MARKET ON THE 
SEABOARD AND FOURTH LARGEST EXPORTING COTTON MARKET IN THE WORLD 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


by the first Governor of North Carolina 
elected by the people, Edward B. Dudley. 
Here have been entertained succeeding 
Governors of the State, and many other 
distinguished notables, among whom were 
Daniel Webster and several of the Presi- 
dents of the United States. In later years 
Cardinal Gibbons resided here for seven 
years. Today the present owner and 
occupant, Mr. James Sprunt, is a gentle- 
men of scholarly tastes and known for his 
liberal hospitality. Mr. Sprunt and his 
brother, Mr. W. H. Sprunt, are among the 
foremost. merchants of Wilmington, ang 
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very prominently identified with the cot- 
ton trade. 

One of the interesting landmarks of Cape 
Fear River, and a notable one, is the ‘(Dram 
Tree.” It is an old cypress, moss-covered, 
and twisted and gnarled by, perhaps, 
centuries of storm and stress. Somehow 
in early history it became recognized as 
the proper place for taking a drink when 
passing either up or down the river. Out- 
going sailors taking a last view of Wilming- 
ton, and perhaps the fluttering handker- 
chiefs of dear ones, drank a toast to success 
and a prosperous return; incoming masters 
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it was undoubtedly due to prohibition and 
the infrequent libations which ,are now 
poured by the sailors in honor of the old 
tree. 

Hardly a cable length of the journey can 
be passed with a good river pilot without 
it recalling to his mind some memorable 
instance or his pointing out a historical spot. 

Todd’s Creek on the east side was the 
scene of Lieutenant Wm. B. Cushing’s 
heroic exploit on June 23, 1864, when he 
reconnoitred the Confederate ironclad 
“Raleigh,” and subsequently blew up the 
Confederate ram, “Albemarle.” 














THE “DRAM TREE” STANDS ON THE EXTREME POINT OF LAND. 
POINT IS WILMINGTON 


recognized the propriety of passing the 
grog and giving every sailor lad a drink in 
honor of safe return. Even the fishermen 
going out would linger at the “Dram Tree” 
to exchange a word with skippers in other 
boats, and perhaps to drink out of each 
other’s jugs. It was, in fact, quite a 
social center for those whose inclinations 
led them toward a life on the bending 
billows. 

When the Prohibition Law was passed 
in North Carolina a few years ago, it was 
soon afterward noticed that the ‘Dram 
Tree” was dying; and someone laconically 
replied when asked the reason therefor, that 


AROUND THE 


Nearby is “Gander Hall” where one 
Captain James Mcllhenny planned to go 
into the goose business. He selected his 
geese in person, choosing all white ones, 
considering that white feathers would be 
more desirable than mixed ones. When 
the laying-time approached, he waited 
impatiently for the appearance of eggs; 
and after an intolerable suspense it was 
pointed out to him that all his geese were 
ganders — hence the place has since been 
known as “Gander Hall.” The name will 
stick to the place for all time, being handed 
down from generation to generation as such 
names usually are. 
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On the west side of the river we passed 
Orton Plantation, probably named from 
the beautiful old town of Orton, in Eng- 
land, from whence the ancestors of the 
Moore family came to the Barbadoes and 
thence to America. 
at Orton, and Mr. James Sprunt, the 
present owner, conducts it as a beauty spot 
rather than exploiting it for agricultural 
purposes. 

Here is a fine game preserve and those 
who are invited to enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase seldom fail to return well laden. 
There is a famous colony of white cranes 
at Orton inhabiting a lake of several hun- 
dred acres. There are also many mam- 
moth cypress trees in the lake on one of 
which is an eagle’s nest authentically 
recorded to have been annually oc- 
cupied by eagles for over one hundred 
years. 

Fort Anderson and Fort Fisher, now 
but dreary and hardly noticed landmarks, 
were scenes of fierce conflict during the 
Civil War. A movement is on foot which 
deserves success to make Fort Fisher a 
National Park, and to preserve it for 
future generations. 

Fort Caswell, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear River, is maintained as a Govern- 
ment fortification with several hundred 
soldiers for the garrison. Just up the 
river is the Marine Quarantine Station 
built on piers in mid-river, while off to the 
eastward is Bald Head Island with light- 
houses at either end. 

Here tropical vegetation flourishes; thou- 
sands of palmettos reaching fifty feet or 
so in height make the place seem like a 
stray island from the West Indies. There 
are said to be forty-seven kinds of vegeta- 
tion not found on the mainland. Here 
the proximity is close to the Gulf stream, 
some thirty-five miles off shore. Coon 
and squirrel shooting on the island is 
famous, as the number of these seem un- 
limited. 

On a point at the western mouth of the 
river is old Southport, embowered in 
beautiful groves of wide-spreading live 
oaks. Southport is rich in traditions, and 
one can hardly find a more interesting 
spot, or one more provincial then here. 
There has never been a railroad enter the 
town, though one is contemplated and 


There are 9,990 acres — 
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expected in the near future; nor has the 
annual visitation of several hundred 
‘boarders’ left a perceptible change upon 








A PICTURESQUE SPOT AT SOUTHPORT 


the original sturdy character of the 


people. 
* * * 

Wilson on the Atlantic Coast Line and 
also on the Norfolk & Southern Railway is 
a thriving town of between six and seven 
thousand inhabitants. Fine agricultural 
country surrounds, and there are indus- 
tries of cotton manufacture and carriage- 
making, etc., that employ many people. 
Wilson is also an important tobacco 
market. 

* * * 

Goldsboro was a point of importance 
strategically during the Civil War, and 
several battles and skirmishes took place 








MISS KATE STUART’S ANCESTRAL HOME 
Southport 


near the town. Today, Goldsboro is a 
centre of good agricultural country, and 
there is industrial growth by the location 
of cotton mills, wood-working plants and 
tobacco warehouses. 
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Among other monuments in memory of 
the lovéd and lost in the city of Wilming- 
ton is one erected to the Honorable George 
Davis, a senator from the State of North 
Carolina in the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States, and later Attorney-General 
in the Cabinet of President Jefferson Davis, 
until the fall of Richmond. To James 


THE 
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statesman, Henry Clay, then but recently 
deceased. 

Upon the completion of his education, 
Mr. Davis took up the practice of law. 
Soon afterward he entered public life, and 
few statesmen of North Carolina have been 
held in higher esteem. Descended from the 
founders of the Cape Fear Settlement, he 

always had an intense love 























STATUE TO THE HON. GEORGE DAVIS, WILMINGTON 


Sprunt, William Calder and William R. 
Kenan, was given the honor of preparing a 
“suitable memorial and record”’’ of his life, 
tracing the career of the gifted young ora- 
tor who more than half a century ago won 
the admiration of the citizens of Wilming- 
ton by delivering an address full of tender 
love and admiration, Christian hope and 
faith, in honor of the illustrious Kentucky 


for his native commonwealth, 
and remained to his death a 
close student of Colonial his- 
tory, and especially of the scat- 
tered remnants of record and 
traditions relating to his state. 
It has often been regretted 
that he did not live to compile 
a history of eastern North 
Carolina. 

In February, 1861, Mr. Davis 
visited Washington as a mem- 
ber of the Peace Congress over 
which Ex-President Tyler 
presided and made his most 
famous speech. The North 
Carolina delegates at this Con- 
gress were strongly opposed to 
a severance of their State from 
the Union before actually 
compelled to do so, or until 
“all peaceful means had been 
exhausted.” 

Mr. Davis’ address at this 
Peace Congress and his later 
correspondence gained the con- 
fidence and support of his 
people, and as member in the 
Cabinet of Jefferson Davis, he 
won both the faith and affec- 
tion of his chief. The citizens 
of Wilmington are and may 
well be justly proud of the 
beautiful statue they have had 
erected in his memory, and 
in honor of the memorable life 
and service of this most tal- 
ented son of that queen of the southern 
commonwealths —the state of North 
Carolina. 





* * * 


Reluctantly we said “good-bye” to our 
cordial friends at Wilmington, and our 
train was duly dispatched by the colored 
train announcer pulling the dangling bell- 
rope over the station platform. It is a 
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quaint old custom still kept up here. It 
seems this used to be called the Wilmington 
and Weldon Railroad and was built prior 
to the War. Until the new station was 
erected at Weldon about five years ago, 
the custom of ringing the bell in dispatch- 
ing trains was in effect there, but since 
that time has been discontinued. It 
would be interesting to know what was the 
occasion for placing bells on the Wilming- 
ton and Weldon stations, as it is doubtful 
if there is any place in the country other 
than Wilmington where it is still continued. 
Its clear, silvery note sounds more like a 
vesper than like what is usually considered 
the clarion call of business. 

Speeding westward over the Seaboard 
Air Line, we passed through a country 
famous for its game. The North State 
Game Club at Council has a preserve of 
twenty-five thousand acres which extends 
from the Waceamaw Lake on the south of 
the railroad to many miles northward. 
Some five hundred members of the Club 
are annually entertained at the spacious 
Club House and camping grounds to enjoy 
deer stalking and hunting for partridges, 
the latter being very numerous in this 
section. 

On reaching Clarkton a decidedly in- 
teresting farming country is reached, as is 
attested by this prosperous town and others 
westward. This is rich cotton country, 
and is destined to become a very important 
section of North Carolina’s future develop- 
ment. Lots of new and up-to-date farm- 
ing machinery was piled up near the 
station and the stamp of prosperity was 
conspicuous about the banks and mercan- 


tile houses. 
* * * 


Lumberton, a misnomer, should be 
known as Cottonton or Planton, for it is a 
country of progressive planters. Robeson 
County, of which it is the county seat, has 
1150 square miles within it, or did have 
before a new county was recently formed 
of its northern part and portions of Drew 
and Cumberland counties. 

Off to the west a few miles is ‘‘Scuffle- 
town,” a settlement of Croatan Indians, 
who are progressive planters and have a 
Normal School that is well patronized. 

These Croatans are supposed to have 
in their veins the blood of Sir Walter 
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Raleigh’s ‘Lost Colonists.”” They possess 
many characteristics and names indicative 
of Anglo-Saxon lineage. 

It was Saturday, Lumberton’s ‘‘market- 
day.” The streets were full of people and 
the stores and sidewalks teemed with 
country folks. A good indication of the 
easy times and ready money conditions 
was shown by watching the street photog- 
raphers with their tintype machines doing 
a brisk business on the street corners. 











RARE JAPONICAS BLOOMING IN FEBRUARY 


Mothers with their babies all arranged 
in dainty white dresses and. beribboned 
bonnets were waiting their turn to pose 
along with the country swains and their 
best girls. The way the quarters and half 
dollars dropped into the enterprising 
photographers’ pockets showed that here 
was a good town for almost any legitimate 
proposition. 

Maxton — a town of the Macs. Scottish 
names like MacKinnon,, MacRae, Mac- 
Lean and MacNair attest the commingling 
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of the Highlanders and Lowlanders of 
Bonnie Scotch blood in the sinews of one 
of North Carolina’s fine towns. In early 
days it was called ‘Shoe Heel’ and the 
creek which flows by is still “Shoe Heel” 
Creek. Inquiry fails to secure positive 
information as to the reason for such a 
name. In Walter Scott’s novel, ‘Fair 
Maid of Perth,” he mentions the warlike 
clan of Quehele. 

It is doubtful, however, if such was the 
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killed and led the Clan to victory. He 
says the maiden was from a little village in 
Scotland called ‘‘Maxton.”’ 

Sometimes reports come from some fruit 
section of the West that apples and peaches 
are rotting on the ground, or from some 
great grain-raising section that the crops 
are standing awaiting harvest hands. The 
cotton crop at Maxton was so big the past 
season that everybody got tired out before 
the end of the picking season and many 
fields running a bale to the 








RESIDENCE OF MAJOR A. J. MacKINNON, MAXTON 


first name of the town, and that “Shoe 
Heel”? was the anglicization of the old 
Scotch name; but an effort was made to 
have the town called “Quehele” without 
success. 

Later during Samuel J. Tilden’s presi- 
dential campaign it was voted to call the 
town Tilden—it was no use — ‘Shoe 
Heel” still stuck. Finally some one sug- 
gested Maxton as a contraction of Macks- 
town and it caught everyone’s fancy; so 
Maxton it is and the only town so named, 
in the country, though Scott in his “Grand- 
father’s Tales” gives the legend of a heroine 
who in a battle took up the fallen banner 
when her sweetheart, the colorbearer, was 





acre couldn’t be harvested. 

Along with the town’s 
fame for fine cotton, is 
growing more and more a 
reputation for watermelons 
and cantaloupes. The warm, 
sandy soil is especially 
adapted to such crops, and 
asparagus, dewberries, and 
most all kinds of vegetables 
are grown profitably. 

The first drainage district 
in Robeson County has been 
projected for Maxton. Forty 
thousand acres will be re- 
claimed or improved by this 
reclamation system which 
extends from Back Swamp 
and Jacobs Swamp off to 
the eastward for forty miles. 
It must not be understood 
that ‘“‘swamp” in the sense 
it is used in North Carolina 
is the same identically with 
the kind of land so-called in 
New England. It is rather 
an intervale, subject to over- 
flow in flood water time but capable of 
thorough drainage at low cost. With the 
completion of the main ditches and the 
laterals, farming will receive an impetus 
equal, if not greater, in North Carolina 
than the arid sections of the West gain 
under irrigation. 

Maxton has a progeny that needs sup- 
port. It is the North Carolina College 
for women. The Administration building 
is well under way but waiting sufficient 
funds for completion. Situated on the 
western outskirts of the town, it is backed 
by a handsome grove of tall pines, beyond 
and below which is a little pond that could 
be made a beauty spot. Hundreds of girls 
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will depend upon the completion of this 
college for their higher education if they 
ever attain it. 

The College will be of the Methodist 
denomination, and those desirous of doing 
good with their money can find a worthy 
recipient in this college for young women. 

In the handsome Bank of Maxton build- 
ing, the Commercial Club has very com- 
modious and well-appointed quarters, and 
a handsome building for the Bank of Robe- 
son is underway. It seemed evident that the 
fraternal, as well as the home spirit which 
permeates the South, especially in North 
Carolina, is a bulwark to insure happy 
fruition of the people’s lofty ideals. 

ca * * 

By raising forage crops on which to 
pasture the swine, hog-raising offers ex- 
ceptional inducements in almost every part 
of the State. It is surprising how cheaply 
hogs may be raised and fattened by feeding 
them on fields of growing rye, rape, vetch, 
soy beans, cow peas, peanuts, not forget- 
ting corn to give firmness and quality to 
the pork, especially as topping-off feed. 

The people of the South are large meat 
consumers but small meat producers. 
Statistics show that Southerners consume 
more meat per capita than any other 
section of the country. And no section of 
the country can compete with North Caro- 
lina ‘‘under forced draught” in raising 
meat, especially pork; and there are strong 
reasons why North Carolina farmers 
should become stock men while remaining 
cotton and corn producers: — 

First, because with something else to 
sell besides cotton, the price of cotton can 
be maintained or regulated by the supply 
rather than by the necessity of the farmers 
to raise money. 

Second, because corn fed to hogs in 
connection with proper leguminous forage 
will bring about twice the returns as though 
sold as corn. According to government 
reports* when corn is fed straight to hogs 
it brings something like 48.9 cents per 
bushel; but fed with soy beans in various 
proportions the indirect returns from the 
corn have reached $1.59, $1.69 and $3.35 
per bushel, a pretty good price even at the 
lowest figure. 


_* (‘Feeding Hogs in the South.” Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 411, p. 29. 
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The third reason why more hogs should 
be raised is the tremendous increase that 
hog-raising would insure to the cotton 
crop. 

There is some question whether stable 
manure and chemical fertilizers contain 
much plant food, but as Professor Milton 
Whitney, chief of the Bureau of Soils, says,* 
‘We have proof that a large part of the 
favorable action of cow peas and of manure 
is due to the organic matter itself and the 
changes it causes in the soil.” 

Dr. H. C. White, Ph. D., says,t “Upon 
a field with sandy soil which had not been 
cultivated for many years stable manure, 
contrasted with chemical manures of vari- 
ous kinds and in various proportions, 
produced the largest increase and the largest 
profit per acre. . There is no question 
about the efficacy of good stable manure prop- 
erly used but the available supply is too 
small,” 

Mr. W. A. Simpkins, the champion cot- 
ton grower of the South, feeds and fattens 
large numbers of cattle on his cotton farms 
in order to produce stable manure. The 
question of cattle or hogs is one of minor 
importance; the results are beneficial in 
each instance. There is no question but 
that the cotton production of North Caro- 
lina could be doubled and perhaps trebled 
even with the same acreage as at present, 
should farmers generally go in for stock- 
raising and follow the lead of the men who 
as advocates of such and of seed selection 
are making phenomenal crops. 

In Arkansas, at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, hogs have been raised at a 
cost of $1.90 per hundred pounds weight 
on chufas and peanuts plus corn in one- 
half rations; the value of the corn being 
reckoned at 70c per bushel. At the Ala- 
bama Station the cost has been kept as 
low as sixty-seven cents per hundred 
pounds by feeding on soy bean pasture, 
plus one quarter rations of corn. 

The benefit to the soil by growing a 
legume crop and then feeding it off with 
hogs has shown rather startling results. 
In the case of soy beans and peanuts the 
increased yields of the cotton crop follow- 
ing were 44.6 and 61.1 per cent respective- 


" ®* “Soil Fertility,” Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 257, p. 19. 
+ “The Manuring of Cotton,” Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 48, p. 5. 
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ly. There was, of course, much value in 
the legumes in increasing the cotton crop, 
as well as the hog-grazing, but it has been 
shown that in raising chuf-, not a legume, 
the increase in the follo.iing cotton crop 
for two years following was 20.9 per cent. 

North Carolina offers advantages un- 
equalled by most other states for stock- 
raising in connection with cotton-growing, 
and will receive the attention of stock men 
on account of ideal climate and nearness to 
the consuming markets of both the North 
and South. There is absolutely no ques- 
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before it becomes a town, it was suggested 
that the place be called ‘‘Hamlet,” and 
so it is called to this day, although it has 
outgrown the name and become a very 
brisk, enterprising town. 

Waiting for a belated train may suggest 
the lines of the “silent Dane” who ex- 
claimed: ‘The time is out of joint,” and 
Horatio’s reply regarding knavery: ‘There 
needs no ghost, my lord, come from the 
grave to tell us this.” 

But there is a bustling when the trains 
arrive, the same as in a far Western town, 











ONE OF NORTH CAROLINA'S FAMOUS BERKSHIRES 


tion as to the future greatness of this 
particular section of our country as a stock- 
raising community. 
* oa + 

Mindful of the old query ‘‘What is in 
a name?” we were especially desirous of 
learning how Hamlet was thus christened. 
Before there was any considerable settle- 
ment at this now important railway junc- 
tion there was an Englishman and one or 
two North Carolinians who had located 
here. It was, according to good old Eng- 
lish custom, explained by the Englishman 
to his neighbors, that a tree was planted 
with due formality; and as he explained 
that every settlement must be a hamlet 


and a hurrying of men around the S. A. 
L. Hotel, which stands within the tri- 
angle of railroad tracks. 

An anecdote was told of Hamlet which 
illustrates the easy-going management of 
the railroads in times past. It seems a 
windstorm was approaching from the 
west, arid some farmer who was visiting 
town was told of the fact, and advised to 
go home to look after things. His knowl- 
edge of train service led him to apply the 
same regulation to the weather, as he 
grimly replied that the storm would be 
three hours late getting out of Hamlet 
anyway, so there would be no need to 
hurry. 
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A little southeast of the central part 
of the State is Fayetteville, one of the old- 
est towns of North Carolina. Long years 
ago before the railroads were built, this 
was the distributing point for merchandise 
brought up the Cape Fear River and des- 
tined for the western part of the State, and 
Eastern Tennessee. River transportation is 
still maintained; with the completion of 
dredging, for which Congress has appro- 
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the old marketplace and erect in its place 
a grander edifice, the ladies of the city 
intervened, even declaring that such 
desecration would only be accomplished 
after their opposing bodies had been tram- 
pled upon. 

But Fayetteville has other things of 
historic interest. A little to the east of 
the market house is ‘Liberty Point,” 
where in June, 1775, the Declaration of 
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priated $615,000, an eight-foot minimum 
channel will be maintained even during the 
lowest water periods. 

Citizens of Fayetteville are expectantly 
looking forward to the completion of the 
Inland Deeper Waterways because that 
insures the cheapest possible barge trans- 
portation to and from the whole Atlantic 
Seaboard and Gulf points. 

A singular looking but strikingly pictur- 
esque brick building, standing on posts 
and pillars, allowing an open passageway 
underneath, is right at the intersection of 
the principal streets in the centre of the 
town. It is the old ante-bellum slave 
market and is cherished as devotedly by 
the women of Fayetteville as is the old 
South Church by the Colonial Dames of 
Boston. When it was proposed to raze 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDING AND AUDITORIUM, RALEIGH, SEATING CAPACITY 4,500 PEOPLE 


Independence was promulgated and signed. 
This is claimed to be before the Declara- 
tion of Mecklenburg Court House; certain- 
ly it was more than a year before the Dec- 
laration of Independence signed in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, on July 4, 
1776. 

“Flore MacDonald Oak”’ still stands 
above the spot where that patriotic woman 
used to drink from the famous Cool Spring; 
but like the Big Spring in Spring Lane, 
Boston, the waters no longer gush forth 
to assuage the thirst of the wayfaring 
pilgrim. 

When Sherman’s returning army passed 
through Fayetteville, it burned the arsenal 
situated where now is the residential section 
known as Hay Mount, overlooking the 
Cape Fear River valley spread out to the 
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FIELD OF GROWING TOBACCO 
southeast. And the army having passed pecan orchards, for as many as seven hun- 


safely over the old wooden bridge spanning 
the river, they burned it, an act which was 
only justified by the literal interpretation 
of Sherman’s definition of war. 
* + * 
Almost everywhere through the Coastal 
Plains, and well into the Piedmont section 
of North Carolina grow the Scuppernong 
grapes, which because they grow in clusters 
of only two or three rather than in larger 
bunches are not considered desirable for 
shipping to Northern markets. But the 
flavor of the Scuppernong is delicious, and 
for wine-making it has few equals. On 
account of the vine bearing prolifically after 
coming to maturity, the industry offers 
great promise for development. It is 
claimed that though it requires six or 
seven years to bring the Scuppernong into 
maturity and bearing, it is thereafter 
capable of producing as high in some cases 
as a thousand bushels per acre yearly. 
While the average would be much less, the 
profits can be readily imagined when buyers 
at the wineries pay one dollar per bushel. 
Many kinds of small fruits are being 
extensively and successfully grown, and 
there is also much interest manifested 
through the eastern part of the State in 


dred and fifty pounds of pecans can be 
raised in a season from a single tree. 
Pecans are very handsome shade trees, so 
there is a double importance in planting 
them around the home. 

* * * 

North Carolina’s early history will 
always have closely identified with it the 
illustrious name of Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out and sent over the first English 
colony that settled in America. Sir 
Walter’s name is associated, too, with the 
introduction of tobacco into England. The 
Civil War gave a great impetus to North 
Carolina’s tobacco industry, for it was the 
Northern soldiers returning from the field 
who first carried back with them delightful 
memories of fine cut smoking tobacco, since 
plug tobacco had previously held an un- 
disputed prestige. This was the begin- 
ning of the celebrated ‘ ‘Bull’ Durham” 
tobacco which is today known the world 
over, and the sales of which reach into 
millions of pounds annually. 

Shortly after the ‘‘ ‘Bull’ Durham’ name 
and quality were established, the famous 
“Duke’s Mixture” came on the market. 
Both of these brands of smoking tobacco 
are manufactured in the city of Durham 
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LIBERTY TOBACCO WAREHOUSE, CLAYTON 


which holds pre-eminence as the greatest 
smoking-tobacco manufacturing town in 
the world. Starting from very small and 
rather dubious conditions Durham’s great 
‘ tobacco industry has been built up by men 
of: perseverance and discernment. The 
great factories of the American Tobacco 
Company in Durham are wonderful in their 
extent and almost amazing in the bulk of 
business handled. Apart from the others, 
and at the eastern end of the city; is their 
bag-making factory. This is several stories 
high and resembles a great cotton factory 
from the outside; but its sole work is the 
manufacture of the little cloth bags in 
which “‘‘Bull’ Durham” tobacco is shipped 
the world over. 

Recently, when President Taft dispatched 
the American fleet to Southern waters, 
there was a government requisition sent 
to Durham for twenty-five thousand cases 
of “‘Bull’ Durham” smoking tobacco, and 
so expeditiously was the company able to 
handle this big order that inside of twenty- 
four hours the whole shipment was on its 
way to Norfolk. 

* * * 

A most interesting and instructive ex- 
hibit of North Carolina’s varied resources 
is found in the State Museum at the Capi- 


tol in Raleigh. Many examples of the 
hard and soft woods are displayed, showing 
the beauty of woods under both polish and 
natural finish. The exhibit is given extra 
interest by accompanying each specimen 
with a photograph of the tree while stand- 
ing in the forest. 

North Carolina has such a varied cli- 
mate that all kinds of grasses, grains, 
fruits and vegetables can be grown, and 
these form an important department in 
the museum. 

The fauna is strikingly displayed in 
groups and natural settings, and includes 
the bison, elk, wolf, bear and so on down 
to the opossum and semi-tropical animals. 
In bird species the whole gamut is run from 
the snowy owl to the cormorants and water 
turkeys; so it is with fish and reptiles; the 
collection seems remarkably complete. 

North Carolina’s fishing industries are 
very valuable and though capable of being 
many times increased, amount to more 
already than that of all other South Atlantic 
States combined. A most interesting col- 
lection of giant specimens of finny life 
embellishes the walls and cabinets in the 
Fisheries Department. 

Relics of early times have been collected 
and properly labeled, with detailed infor- 
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mation. The styles in head dress, shoes, 
etc., one hundred years ago can be exactly 
defined here. Many souvenirs of the Civil 
War are also assembled. 

The Capitol grounds are embellished with 
stately shade trees and several monuments 
that call for a passing tribute. At the 


South gate, the Capitol’s front, stands one 
of the first statues erected to the memory 
of George Washington. 


The quaintness 





FISHERIES EXHIBIT AND LOOKING THROUGH INTO HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT IN 
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Surrounded by many reports and a vol- 
uminous correspondence, Major William A. 
Graham, secretary of agriculture, is ever 
willing to supply information on North 
Carolina’s fertility and the advantages 
offered to farmers. Major Graham not 
only has the interests of North Carolina 
at heart, but he has the information in 
mind and at his finger tips all ready to 
impart. 


STATE MUSEUM, RALEIGH 


of the work is perhaps the most interesting 
thing about it, although the likeness is 
notable. At the east gate is a massive 
statue of North Carolina’s war governor, 
Zebulon B. Vance, afterwards United States 
Senator. Worth Bagley’s life size effigy in 
bronze does honor to Raleigh’s hero son, 
the first to fall in the Spanish War. 

At the west entrance rises a monument 
to North Carolina’s Confederate dead. It 
is singularly artistic in conception and 
made of Mount Airy granite, it has a clean- 
cut appearance suggestive of unfading 
glory. 


The corn crop of the state increased 
from forty-one million bushels in 1909 to 
fifty-seven million in 1910; the average 
yield per acre has also increased to twenty 
bushels and under thefincentive of corn 
clubs and more intensive farming, the 
average will go up to thirty-six or forty 
bushels, it is hoped. 

Speaking industrially, the Major re- 
marked that the cotton mills of North 
Carolina now spin more cotton than is 
produced within her borders, there being 
three hundred and sixty-five mills in opera- 
tion or one to represent every day of the 
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year. In furniture-making there are one 
hundred and fifty manufacturing plants 
in the State, some thirty-five being at 
High Point, which is second only to Grand 
Rapids in the quantity of goods now 
manufactured. 

North Carolina apples won the grand 
prizes at the National Fruit Show held in 
Council Bluffs last year; being cn the 
northern zone for early peaches, Major 
Graham has great confidence in the future 
developments of the industry when methods 
of culture, spraying, smudging and also 
for marketing are introduced, similar to 
those already in vogue in the West. 

Touching on foreign immigration he said 
that the Anglo-Saxon stock is always wel- 
come. About eighteen hundred Northern 
farmers have been settled around Chad- 
bourn, and others are coming. Germans, 
Swedes, English, French and Scotch-Irish 
are particularly desired on account of their 
well-known thrifty habits and splendid 
citizenship. 

Major William A. Graham is the son of 
William Alexander Graham, governor of 
North Carolina for two terms, 1845-49 and 
afterwards Secretary of the Navy under 
President Fillmore. On March 24th, 1852, 
Secretary Graham commissioned Commo- 
dore Perry to the command of the United 
States Naval squadron on the Asiatic sta- 
tion which led to the opening of the ports 
of Japan to the world’s commerce. 
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Tall and clean-cut as a West Point 
graduate and hardly forty years of age, 
Governor W. W. Kitchin is a veteran of 
several political campaigns. The governor 
is an orator, and comes right out into the 
open in waging his campaigns. Governor 
Kitchin is exceedingly democratic, and 
receives his friends with an easy grace. 
While keeping in very close touch with 
every phase of conditions within his state, 
he yet keeps posted on all national and 
international affairs. It is easy to ap- 
preciate Governor Kitchin’s command in 
state matters by just a glance at his pene- 
trating eye and firm-set mouth. 

North Carolinians are coming to realize 
that there is a great benefit, almost measur- 
able in dollars, when desirable citizens are 
secured, or when a native citizen becomes 
a leader in the state’s development. There 
has been a belief common in the older com- 
munities of the East that a man who be- 
comes dissatisfied with his native en- 
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vironment, and “pioneers” to a more 
satisfactory place, isa visionary and a good 
riddance to the community he leaves 
behind. People shake their heads for a 
while and discuss the prospects of the fel- 
low’s getting a living in his new home; then 
everything goes on as before until other 
resolute souls move away in the same hope 
of finding bigger things to do. The West 
has been made prosperous by the invincible 
purpose of pioneers from “back east.” 
The very fact that a man or woman has 
the spunk to migrate is a proof positive of 
their competence for meeting and sur- 
mounting any natural difficulties. 

But the time has come to call a “right 
about face” to the people who are rushing 
out West and especially a “left wheel”’ 
movement to Northern capitalists and 
farmers. Ably inaugurated by the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad Company, 
there is a growing sentiment for a ‘‘Back 
Home” movement throughout the South. 
The sons and daughters of Dixie who have 
wandered away are urged to come back. A 
new South awaits them—new opportuni- 
ties are wide open for them to enter and 
possess. This “Back Home” movement is 
ably seconded by the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress that is preparing an aggres- 
sive advertising campaign to be launched 
very soon throughont the North and West. 
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And it can be safely predicted, without 
any question whatever, that no such thing 
as failure would attend the coming of 
industrious people from any section of the 
country. That’s the history of all who 
have come. A man need not have been a 
cotton planter in order to become a suc- 
cessful one; the man who knows how to 
work the soil and has a love. for doing it 
can raise productive crops right from the 
start. The same is true of corn and general 
farming. 

* * * 

North Carolina occupies an important 
position geographically in the cotton in- 
dustry. Thus far the destructive cotton 
boll weevil has not reached North Carolina, 
but has confined its activities farther south. 
For this reason there is little to be feared 
here in the future from the weevil’s depre- 
dations. Great stimulus has been given 
to cotton culture all over the South recently 
by the wonderful work of Mr. W. A. 
Simpkins of Raleigh, who has developed 
a variety of cotton seed to produce several 
times the average crop, and to mature 
about two weeks earlier than other kinds. 

So important has been Mr. Simpkins’ 
work that his “prolific” seed, as it is called, 
has been recognized for its preeminence 
in every cotton-growing state, because it 
has matured in advance of the boll weevil’s 
ravages, and has produced much larger 
crops than any other seed ever planted. 
Mr. Simpkins is still a young man and 
seems likely to become for the South and 
the development of the cotton industry 
what Luther Burbank has become to the 
citrus-growing section of California. It 
has been hardly more than ten years since 
Mr. Simpkins, a comparatively poor man, 
came into public notice as a most success- 
ful truck-grower. His vegetables became 
famous for quality and earliness in Raleigh 
and Northern markets. At the Jamestown 
Exposition his vegetables easily won the 
Gold Medal. 

Selection of seed and invigoration of the 
soil have always been subjects of great 
interest to Mr. Simpkins, and it has been 
by thorough study and experiments in 
these lines that his great success has been 
worked out. Last season he produced 
seven bales of cotton, averaging four hun- 
dred pounds, each from two acres of sur- 
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veyed ground. Another plot of twenty 
acres yielded fifty-three bales of cotton, 
averaging four hundred and _ sixty-five 
pounds. 

Mr. Simpkins has had faith in his work 
and has confidently proclaimed the virtues 
of his seed by thorough advertising. Asa 
result he has become recognized the ‘‘cot- 
ton seed king’”’ and probably handles more 
seed every year than all his competitors 
combined. Last year at the North Caro- 
lina State Fair he took first premium for 
best single stalk; best cotton in seed; best 
lint cotton, and best acre. 





W. A. SIMPKINS, RALEIGH, N.C. 
Who propagated the famous Simpkins ‘‘Prolific’’ 
- Cotton Seed, producing 3} bales per acre 


Beginning on rented land, Mr. Simpkins’ 
success has been rapid and unhindered 
until he has already become the owner of 
four large farms and insists on raising 
under his own personal supervision all the 
cotton seed which he sells. Furthermore, 
in order to keep his seed true to type and 
without deleterious hybridizing, he has 
established and operates his own cotton 
gin, where none except cotton which is 
raised from his own seed is received for 
ginning. This is a very important matter 
in making his seed dependable, for it in- 
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JAMES J. BATTS, GARNER, N. C., AND HIS PRIZE ACRE‘{OF CORN, 1910, 2263 BUSHELS, 
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sures that every: stalk will mature two 
weeks earlier than other kinds. 

The great San Carlos hacienda or ranch 
in Mexico, comprising a million acres and 
owned by Messrs. Trevino and Hernandes, 
has thirty-five thousand acres irrigated 
and adapted for cotton. On account of 
the havoc of the boll weevil in the past, 
cotton-planting has proved almost a failure. 
This year eighty-three hundred bushels of 
Simpkins’ “Prolific” cotton seed were pur- 
chased for the San Carlos Ranch after a 
most thorough personal investigation by 
Mr. Francisco Gonzales Travino, who 
visited Raleigh for that express purpose. 

Mr. Simpkins has also demonstrated 
the profit and possibilities of raising stock 
and fattening them with cotton seed hulls 
and cotton seed meal. In the feeding 
sheds at his big Oakdale Farm some of 
the handsomest beef cattle were nearly 
ready for market. There is an important 
by-product, so Mr. Simpkins assures, in 
the stable dressing which is made. You 
cannot raise good cotton without fertilizing 
the land liberally, and this is a matter to 
which the whole South is giving more 
attention. 

It is something of-a coincidence that 
Wake County, constituting a part of the 
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sand hills and long-leaf pine section of the 
State, should possess the record-making 
farmers of the country for both cotton 
and corn. In Garner, a few miles to the 
southeast of Raleigh, where W.A.Simpkins 
propagated his “‘Prolific”’ cotton seed, Mr. 
James J. Batts, in a farming community 
where the land has been under cultivation 
for two centuries, has made the astonish- 
ing corn record of 226 2-3 bushels grown 
on one acre, thus winning two grand 
prizes, one offered jointly by two chemi- 
cal fertilizer manufacturing companies, 
and the other offered by James H. Pou 
of Raleigh. 

The secret of Mr. Batts’ success was 
deep plowing and subsoiling, with adequate 
fertilization and cultivation. 

A very remarkable record was made by 
Mr. W. H. Robbins of Raleigh, who pro- 
duced one hundred and fifty-seven bushels 
of corn on an acre of ground at a cost of 
only 14.52 cents per bushel. He did not 
fully comply with certain rules prescribed 
for the contest, hence was not a prize 
winner. Such records, however, help to 
establish the fact that the Old North State 
is just swinging into the home stretch and 
is a formidable rival hereafter for the 
honors in National Corn Expositions. 
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INSTON - SALEM is a 
bustling, business city — 
the “Twin City” it is 
called. It is rather the 
stalwart, masculine Win- 
ston, in the prime of life 
like a man well bred, 

high-minded and strong, lovingly acknowl- 

edging the dear old mother Salem whose 
flesh and blood he is, and to whose precepts 
he owes the great measure of his success. 

Winston has but just passed the fifty- 

second anniversary of its founding. Salem’s 

history goes back for one hundred and 
forty-five years. 

When the new county of Forsyth was 
formed in 1849 the shire town of Winston 
was laid out, high up on a commanding 
hill above Salem. It would seem’ as 
though Winston, naturally imbued with 
scholarly and religious precepts of the 
mother town, would hardly break away 
from academic ways and become the 
wonderful industrial city that it is; but 
good blood and a thorough education 
form the basis for successful business, 
whether the rule be applied to people 
singly or in groups. 

Winston and Salem are now indissolubly 
joined by continuous growth and by legis- 
lative enactment; and while Salem remains 
a centre of power educationally, and retains 
all its beautiful religious and domestic 
customs, Winston, the young son and 
heir, is rapidly becoming rich and in- 
fluential in the business world. 

The greatest industry in Winston-Salem 
is the tobacco business, and about 80 per 
cent of the world’s consumption of plug 
chewing tobacco is manufactured here. 














Nine large corporations, engaged in to- 
bacco manufacturing, had an output for 
1910 of 52,286,681 pounds, a gain of 
9,078,674 pounds over the: previous year. 
The value of this manufactured ‘tobacco 
for 1910 was $21,811,469.60, a gain of 
$3,631,469.50 over the value for 1909. 
The revenue paid the United States Gov- 
ernment for stamps on tobacco packages 
in 1910 was $3,136,840.86, a gain over 
1909 of $644,411.41. 

While tobacco has led other lines of 
manufacturing, yet the other lines of 
manufacturing are varied, and form an 
important part of the city’s growth and 
prosperity. Cotton and knitting mills 
already number eight, besides two woolen 
factories. Furniture-making, boots and 
shoes, wagons and carriages, roliing mills, 
etc., all have many well-paid workmen 
and supply permanent and prosperous in- 
habitants to the towns. 

Situated so centrally, with abundance 
of hard wood close by, and the best of iron 
ore soon to be available in Ashe County, 
several harvesting and agricultural ma- 
chine works should become highly success- 
ful if located here. 

To maps of North Carolina showing rail- 
roads radiating on five sides of Winston- 
Salem must be added a sixth, the “‘South- 
bound,” recently completed through Lex- 
ington and Albemarle to Wadesboro. 
Seven other railroads converging here are 
either under construction or have secured 
their charters, and their completion will 
make Winston-Salem one of the most im- 
portant railroad centres in the entire 
South. These new roads will not only 
profit by securing their quotas of present 
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valuable traffic at this point, but their 
contributory influences will accelerate 
varied manufacturing and wholesale indus- 
tries, and command important commerce 
throughout the country. 

During 1910 $2,040,025 was expended 
in new factories; $320,000 in new business 
houses and office buildings; $60,200 in new 
churches; $21,900 in school buildings; 
$388,375 in residences and $40,000 in hotel 
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city and its factories. For many miles 
round about are found some of the finest 
farms with special adaptability for to- 
bacco-growing; and the sale of leaf tobacco 
in the auction markets of Winston-Salem 
was nearly 23,000,000 pounds the past 
season. Everywhere there is shown a 
marked interest in better methods of 
farming, in good roads, good schools and 
the comforts of life. Under the efficient 
‘direction of the progressive 











One of the several fine edifices recently completed in Winston-Salem 


improvements. That’s the way she spends 
her money — it’s invested in local proposi- 
tions. 

Winston-Salem is made up of an am- 
bitious, hard-working and successful citizen- 
ship. The worker quickly finds here a 
place for himself, but there is no induce- 
ment for the shiftless and the lazy. It’s 
the fashion here to work in some line of 
honest endeavor; and he who works the 
hardest and does the most becomes the 
ideal and the pacemaker for others. 

Nor are the workers all confined to the 





Board of Trade, forty demon- 
stration farms have been es- 
tablished in Forsyth County, 
under a competent supervisor. 
A Boy’s Home Life Associa- 
tion has been organized; boys’ 
corn clubs, too, are awakening 
a livelier interest and appre- 
ciation among the rising gen- 
eration to the great heritage 
they are coming to possess in 
the agricultural prosperity of 
this favored section. 

To one who has never seen 
tobacco being cultivated and 
brought to market a brief 
story may be of interest. 
There are two distinct and 
staple varieties of tobacco 
grown, one known as Ken- 
tucky Burley, and the other 
Virginia Bright Leaf. The 
former, grown hereabouts, is 
dark-colored and is particular- 
ly well suited for manufacture 
into plug tobacco. Its well- 
known and sought-for color 
and flavor are due to the in- 
gredients of the soil upon 
which it is grown, such as the 
red clay loam of the Piedmont 
in which Winston-Salem is located and 
regions toward the west. 

Bright Leaf, on the other hand, is grown 
only on the lighter, sandy-loam soils found 
on the Coastal Plains to the eastward, and 
is chiefly manufactured into cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco. What Durham has been 
in the development of the Bright Leaf 
industries, Winston-Salem has reached in 
the chewing tobacco business, the most 
important market in the world. 

As early as March, the tobacco’ farmers 
sow the seed in hot beds which are covered 
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with lawn cloth 
to regulate the 
temperature. On 
reaching proper 
size the plants 
are transplanted 
and carefully 
cultivated to 
produce large 
broad leaves, and 
to protect the 
plants from de- 
vouring insects 
and mildew. 

In North Caro- 
lina the leaves 
are pulled from 
the stalk as they 
mature, the bot- 
tom leaves ripen- 
ing first; and loosely gathering the leaves 
into bundles, they are hung over horizon- 
tal poles in kilns to be cured. The cur- 
ing or drying process is effected by slow- 
burning furnaces; but the process is ac- 
celerated after a certain stage is reached 
in order to “fix” the color at just the 
desired shade. After “kilning,’’ the to- 
bacco is packed away until it can be pro- 
perly assorted and tied into “hands” or 
bunches of convenient size, composed of 
about a dozen leaves, with a leaf wrapped 
around the stem ends. In this style they 





are again set astride poles and kept not 
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LIBRARY BUILDING, WINSTON 


too dry nor too moist until marketed. 
A German toymaker might fancy a resem- 
blance in the “hands” of tobacco strung on 
sticks to rows of rag dolls; but New Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia fishermen would 
quickly think of smoke house herring, as 
they are strung on sticks in a similar way. 
To the visitor the great tobacco ware- ~ 
houses have a fascinating interest. Here 
the tobacco is brought in from miles 
around by the farmers and being carefully 
weighed and properly tagged for identifi- 
cation is deposited in individual pilesin 
long rows on the warehouse floor. With 
the knot or tied 
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ends outward, 
and built up in 
conical piles, 
they resemble so 
many old-fash- 
ioned beehives. 
Thousands of 
pounds of tobac- 
co are brought 
daily to each of 
the several large 
warehouses of 
Winston - Salem 
during the mar- 
keting season. 
The real fun 
for the visitor 
begins when the 
sales start at 10 
A. M. promptly. 
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BEFORE TOBACCO SALES BEGIN—AUCTIONEER SEATED RIGHT CENTRE 


Buyers representing the several manufac- 
turing companies are on hand and from 
long experience recognize the grade and 
value of the goods almost at a glance. You 
_ would think the auctioneer was singing 
“Old Dan Tucker” in Yiddish, so quickly 
does he enunciate, and by the sing-song 
tones he uses. But the buyers understand 
him, and he watches every lift of the eye- 
brow or twitch of the mouth-corner of his 
several buyers as their way of making a bid. 

The sale seems to be a “walk-over” so 
quickly is business transacted and the pro- 
cession moves along. Each lot is an- 
nounced by number, the bids opened and 
advanced by competitive bidding, until the 
lot is knocked 
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ples, laid down 
by the Tobacco 
Board of Trade, 
and any farmer 
who is not sat- 
isfied with the 
sale of his to- 
bacco, by im- 
mediately pro- 
testing, may 
have the sale set 
aside and the lot 
sold over again 
at a later date. 

In quaint 
mountain wag- 
ons that are the 
prototype of 
the pioneer 
‘prairie schooners”? out West these North 
Carolinians in the Piedmont often bring 
in their tobacco for sixty or seventy-five 
miles. The body of the wagon curves 
upward at front and back and the canvas 
covering is also upturned at each end and 
“saddle backed” in the middle. Just why 
the covering should be crescent shaped is 
uncertain, but the wagon body is often 
used for sleeping in on journeys—a bed at 
each end with the sleepers’ heads raised by 
the curvature. 

A visit to Winston-Salem would be in- 
complete without visiting one of the great 
tobacco-manufacturing plants. Such con- 
stitutes a story in itself and may be 





down to the high- 
est bidder, and 
on an average 
each sale requires 
no more than fif- 
teen seconds. 

A ‘warehouse 
man”’ is also one 
of the group, and 
a vociferous talk- 
er he is; he holds 
up handfuls of 
the tobacco and 
expatiates on the 
virtues of each 
successive pile. 
The sales are con- 
ducted on strict 
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SALEM COLLEGE AND ACADEMY FOR GIRLS—MANY PROMINENT 
SOUTHERN WOMEN WERE EDUCATED HERE 


business _ princi- 
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MRS. J. T. (“STONEWALL”) JACKSON ATTENDING COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
AT HER ALMA MATER, SALEM COLLEGE 


presented in a later issue. To inspect the 
many processes through which tobacco 
passes in one of the big factories is an 
education in what has been accomplished 
by the indomitable business men of the 
“Twin Cities.” 

As was said at the outset the industrial 
success of the Winston section is in no 
small degree due to the high moral and 
intellectual atmosphere which was per- 
petually established in the early days of 
Salem by the Moravian forefathers. Up- 
rightness, industry and thoroughness are 
precepts always taught by men and women 
of example. The Salem College and 
Academy conducted by the Moravian 
Church has long been a leading institution 
and patronized by young ladies from al- 
most every civilized part of the world. 
Over twenty thousand women have been 
educated here —a record in itself to be 
proud of. 

With President Randthaller we walked 
beneath the venerable cedars to the 
Moravian burying-ground on the hillside. 
The centurian trees stand in stately rows 


along the sequestered pathway and are 
worthy of a poetic ode. Within the bury- 
ing-ground the dead lie in equal lots. A 
plain white marble slab lies prone upon 
each grave. It matters not how famous 
was the life of a person; he lies here with 
an honest blacksmith beside him, perhaps, 
or possibly his own man servant. There 
are no paltry honors heaped upon the dead; 
but the mothers sleep in one part of the 
yard with their daughters at their feet, 
and in another part lie the men with sons 
at the feet of their fathers. 

One-of the most beautiful Easter cere- 
monies is conducted by the Moravian 
Church on Easter morn. With silver 
trumpets sounding, a procession marches 
beneath the tall cedars, and after due 
observances within the graveyard awaits 
the rising sun; then friends accost each 
other, greeting: “The Lord is risen.”” To 
which salutation is answered: “The Lord 
is risen, indeed.” 

Wholesome home life is afforded the 
young women students at Salem College 
and Academy. According to old German 
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custom the most beautiful part of the 
grounds and recreation walks are in the 
rear of the college buildings and removed 
from extraneous influences. Within a fine 
auditorium, visitors are sometimes delight- 
fully entertained with musical programs of 
rare interest and technique. 

To one interested in Colonial times, no 
richer storehouse of things domestic and 
historical can be found than in the archives 
of the institution. It is wonderful what 
was accomplished in early days with the 
crude implements at hand, and it is equally 
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Airy, North Carolina, there is more love 
than awe felt within the heart at the Crea- 
tor’s wonderful benevolence to mankind. 

Like a great white bosom of Mother 
Earth this mountain of seamless, flawless 
granite is giving from her exhaustless store 
of stone for buildings and monumental 
work being erected in widely remote states, 
and furnishes a prosperous livelihood for 
a growing army of stone cutters and 
handlers. 

You would travel far in North Carolina 
without suspecting that within her borders 








MORAVIAN GRAVE YARD, SALEM 


worthy of note that no matter how hard 
use things were put to they very seldom 
wore out. : 

There is a delightful social atmosphere 
in Winston-Salem, and one can never pass 
a few days here, even though on business 
bent, without coming to know as accom- 
plished and finely educated people as can 
be found in any other city. 

x & * 

When looking upon the almost speckless, 
spotless glaciers among the Alps, or in the 
Canadian Rockits, there comes up the 
question to be soberly pondered over re- 
garding the wisdom of God’s inscrutable 
plan. But when you behold the expanse 
of glistening white granite quarries at Mt. 


is located the most wonderful deposit of 
white granite in the world. For in the 
eastern section there are no rock forma- 
tions showing above the surface, and in 
central and western portions the rock is 
usually dark in color and much fractured 
with seams and dykes. 

Some geologist has described the granite 
and marble deposits along the Atlantic 
Seaboard as resembling the spiny back- 
bones of a fish protruding at intervals here 
and there all the way from Maine to 
Georgia. 

Mt. Airy granite is different from the 
quarries in New England in that there are 
no seams or fissures in the great deposit. 
It is absolutely one solid, homologous piece 
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with a surface area of two hundred and 
forty-one acres, and reaching down to 
depths no one knows how far. 

At first thought it would seem difficult 
to raise or loosen a considerable horizontal 
area of the great mass where no cleft or 
seam exists, but the expansive forces 
created by the sun’s heat make the work 
simple and comparatively easy. In the 
flawless depths of the granite mountain a 
“lift”? is made of any desired thickness, 
starting first with a small hole drilled to 
the desired depth for the rift. Usually 
about seven feet depth is desired; then a 
small charge of dynamite is repeatedly 
exploded, firing two shots daily for about 
tendays. From asmall horizontal fracture 
at the base of the drill-hole at the first shot 
the seam is extended gradually on all sides, 
a little at each shot, until finally acres are 
loosened and “‘lifted’’ like a thick skin of 
almost uniform thickness. Were it not 
for the tremendous expansive tension in 
the rock, caused by the sun’s heating the 
surface while the interior remains cold, the 
simple use of dynamite could never ac- 
complish the work. 

When a “lift” has been effected over a 
large area the great sheet of loosened 
granite will often curl or lift up at the outer 
edge for several inches during the heat of 
the day; then gradually subside again when 
the sun goes down, illustrating the stress 
the quarrymen make use of in cracking up 
a layer, or lift, from the solid mass. 

Sometimes when the rift is very exten- 
sive, the last stages of the work are best 
done with compressed air or hydraulics. 

It issimply amazing to see how thousands 
of tons of stone can be rifted and raised 
by the force of air or water. At the 
bottom of the drill-hole where the ex- 
plosions occur a cavity is developed hori- 
zontally and of several inches in depth. 
The many shots of dynamite bruise the 
stone like continual hammering, and much 
of the impalpable dust escapes in the gases 
of the explosion. 

It is an arduous undertaking, almost like 
building a city, to establish power plants, 
railroad facilities, and cutting sheds in 
opening up a big granite quarry like the 
one at Mt. Airy. But from its humble 
and modest beginning several years ago, 
when with one derrick and a few men. the 
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business was made to pay its way, up to 
the present time when eight aerial tram- 
ways are in operation for lowering blocks 
of granite quickly from their source to the 
flat cars that await their loads immediately 
below at the base of the mountain, there 
has been a systematic and steady develop- 
ment. Everything is converted by the 
least possible handling and expense direct 
from a raw state to a finished product. 
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long strips or monoliths are broken off by 
drilling small holes with compressed air 
drills which are then plugged and wedged 
open by progressively hammering the 
wedges along the straight row. When a 
monolith is split off it moves a little down 
hill by gravitation, and gravitation is a 
force constantly made use of, even in 
moving blocks down the aerial cableways 
to the awaiting cars; and for moving the 
loaded cars down grade to the finishing 
works; or past the finishing works, the 
stone in the “rough,” direct to the railroad 
when so ordered. 

One misses here the usual “‘dump pile,” 
for there is none to speak of, there being 
no waste. Every block of granite is a 
commercial product; every chip or particle 
of dust is a commercial by-product. At 
the entrance, and also at the upper.end of 
the works powerful stone crushers are built 
beside and over the tracks in such a way as 
to receive the broken pieces by gravita- 
tion from the quarries above, and when 
crushed it is stored in bins until it is sold; 
then it is sluiced into the freight cars by 
simply opening the gates. The good roads 
movement in North Carolina and other 
states has created a constantly increasing 
market which calls for all the crushed rock 
the company can produce and at good 
prices. 

In line with the attention which has 
been given to the subject of mineral fertili- 
zers in Germany and is now arousing agri- 
culturists in this country, the fine impal- 
pable dust from the crushers and the cut- 
ting sheds is valued as fertilizer for to- 
bacco, corn and many other crops. This 
“stone meal” will become one of the 
valuable products of the company, as it is 
known to contain potash, silicates and other 
important elements. 

Comparatively little of the work is ac- 
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complished by ‘‘main strength and awk- 
wardness,”’ as was the method in vogue in 
former days. Compress air is piped to every 
part of the quarry and the rattle of the air 
drills on the quarries, and the electric 
chisels in the finishing sheds thrills one to 
the appreciation of the modern methods 
here employed. No building stone pos- 
sesses more essentials than Mt. Airy 
granite. Its crushing strength is twenty 
thousand pounds to the square inch. It 
has the brightness so much admired in 
the fresh cut stone, and it retains that 
appearance in city structures for years 
after other granite has become dulled and 
weather-stained. A few of the notable 
structures which testify to these essentials 
are the towering Land Title Building and 
the classic Manayunk National Bank of 
Philadelphia; the beautiful Union Trust 
Building in Washington; and St. Nicholas 
Church at Atlantic City, New Jersey, of 
striking architectural design. The clear, 
light color of Mt. Airy granite emphasizes 
strikingly the architect’s conception in 
massiveness, endurance and classic beauty. 
When it came to deciding the material 
for the United States mammoth dry dock 
at Newport News Navy Yard, Mt. Airy 
granite fully met the requirements; and so 
that great basin, capable of accommodating 
two of the largest vessels at the same time, 
is built of granite from North Carolina’s 
famous quarry. Likewise, when the State 
of Pennsylvania voted to erect an imperish- 
able monument on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg to her illustrious soldiers who died 
there for their country, Mt. Airy granite 
was considered the best; thus the whole 
massive shaft, including base and beauti- 
fully carved panels, were not only quarried 
at Mt. Airy, but the lifelike groups emble- 
matic of the Infantry, Cavalry, Light Artil- 
lery and Heavy Artillery, etc., were all 
duly carved by the master stone-cutters 
in the company’s finishing department. 
One cannot pass through the spacious 
finishing plant of the company without 
having his interest many times arrested 
by the work in process, destined for monu- 
ments and public buildings whose beauty 
and durability will stand for centuries. 
Probably Mt. Airy granite has few, if any, 
equals in quality and beauty; and there is 
unquestionably no other place in the 
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country where production is achieved so 
cheaply or the volume of output can on 
short notice be so multiplied as at Mt. 
Airy. At a fair estimate, five hundred 
thousand tons of the finest stone is ‘“‘loose”’ 
at all times, and so distributed over the 
summit and sides of the mountain that the 
working force may be doubled or quad- 
rupled to handle it without interfering 
with the efficiency of each other’s work. 
This is a matter that constitutes an im- 
portant factor when orders come in calling 
for quick and simultaneous deliveries. 

It would seem as though Mt. Airy must 
become a focal point for many contracting 
and construction companies who will find 
here ample room for establishing inde- 
pendent finishing sheds, because they can 
purchase at the quarry dimension stone 
in any sizes desired, and at much cheaper 
rates than would be possible to quarry it 
themselves in other places. In this re- 
spect the quarrying of the stone could be 
made a business by itself, and with the 
largely increased output scale the cost 
down to the very lowest in the United 
States. 

It was interesting to see the little old 
air compressor, now discarded and stored 
in one corner of the great power-plant. Its 
capacity was two thousand cubic feet per 
minute; whereas the present machines 
condense twenty-two thousand cubic feet 
per minute, and new equipment is contem- 
plated that will double the present capacity. 

It has been the aim of the management 
to keep increasingly busy; and equipped 
as they are for completing all kinds of 
orders promptly, there is always an abun- 
dance of work. Large contracts come in 
from Washington and other cities for 
street curbing; Cincinnati and other points 
are now being supplied with “Belgian 
Blocks” for street paving; so the freight 
traffic given the railroads is among the 
heaviest in North Carolina, and second 
only to some of the largest lumber com- 
panies. 

The supply is inexhaustible, no matter 
how actively it is quarried; and if one 
should try to figure out the market value 
of the great mountain of Mt. Airy granite, 
it would cumulate into figures compelling 
him to exclaim in words of the cowboy, 
“There ain’t no such money.” 
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It was certainly due to something more 
than chance that Mt. Airy has been.chosen 
as the home of hundreds of incoming 
citizens and several of national and inter- 
national repute. After traveling pretty 
much the world over, Eng and Chang 
Bunker, the celebrated Siamese Twins, 
settled here and spent the last years of 
their lives. They had had opportunity to 
see almost every beautiful spot on both 
hemispheres, but chose Mt. Airy as chiefest 
of all. 

For years they had been star attractions 
in P. T. Barnum’s ‘Greatest Show on 
Earth.” Retiring, they resided near Mt. 
Airy for many years, having married sisters, 
and each was the father of ten children. 
Over one hundred grandchildren, all 
healthy and normally developed, live in 
this section, and are highly respected 
people. Two of the sons are among the 
most prosperous farmers of the town. One 
of the daughters is a talented singer; and 
the families have intermarried with cul- 
tured people throughout the section. 

Daniel Boone once was a resident here; 
and no less a personage than “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, the ex-speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, was born 
in a nearby county. 

Mt. Airy combines the green fields and 
pastures, and clear running rills of New 
England with the delightful sunny climate 
of the Southland; and its beauty of setting 
and environment is particularly its own, 
and hardly to be found in any other spot. 
On a plateau semi-surrounded by a crescent 
of fertile valleys, and bounded in the 
distance by the beautiful mountains of the 
Blue Ridge, Mt. Airy has a vista for the 
eye that never surfeits or tires. The main 
street of the town reaches for more than a 
mile along the very ridge of the plateau 
and forms a drive of singular beauty. 

As the town’s greatest industry is the 
granite business, so, as might be expected, 
there are many beautiful examples of stone 
architecture, including four large churches 
of beautiful design. Furniture, carriages, 
and sundry other manufacturing industries 
help supply the sinews of stability. The 
residences and homes of the people reflect 
a high degree of prosperity, and leave an 
impression upon the visitor that never can 
be forgotten. Here repair every year hun- 
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dreds of well-to-do families from the 
Southern States to escape the oppressive 
heat during July and August, and to enjoy 
complete relief from mosquitoes. A few 
miles from town, and now being connected 
by a new macadamized highway is the 
White Sulphur Springs Hotel. This is a 


famous resort, and a spot of natural beauty 


ENG AND CHANG BUNKER 
The ‘‘ Siamese Twins”’ who vere born, lived and died 
inseparably joined together at the breasts. They chose 
Mount Airy for their home after traveling extensively 


which is enjoyed by hundreds of guests 
every season. The waters are not only 
refreshing but curative, and are said to 
overcome tobacco and alcoholic effects 
equal .to the famous European Spas. 

If Northern people seeking respite from 
extreme wintry weather, yet desiring a 
touch of invigorating climate, could only 
learn the beauties of Mt. Airy, it is certain 
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this would become one of the most popular 
winter resorts in the entire South. The 
water is excellent, and the granite soil 
formation of this section of the country 


‘supplies sweet pasturage for dairy stock, 


insuring an abundance of rich cream and 
milk so muck appreciated by hotel guests. 
* * ay 

Throughout North Carolina, especially 
in the central sections, many kinds of 
manufacturing enterprises are doing a 
great work for the industrial development 
of the state. Every growing town aspires 
to have one or more cotton mills, for with 
raw cotton growing in the fields close by, 
it is logical that in such communities can 
be found the best operatives for manu- 
facturing cotton cloth, since every phase 
of the cotton industry contributes import- 
ant knowledge to the final stages. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills have wisely 
located their five manufacturing estab- 
lishments in several towns in the central 
part of the state. Two mills with sixteen 
thousand spindles and one thousand knit- 
ting machines are at Durham; others are 


located at High Point, Chapel Hill and 
Goldsboro. 

Standard hosiery for men, women and 
children is manufactured, and a mercerizing 
plant is to be erected in connection with 
the mill at Chapel Hill. 

The old joke came to mind of the four 
little Peck boys who were regarded as. 
making a bushel, on meeting Mr. J. S. 
Carr, Jr., the President of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, and learning that he is ably 
supported by four other Carrs: Mr. 
A. M. Carr, the first vice-president, looks 
after the selling end in New York; Mr. A. 
H. Carr is second vice-president; Mr. 
C. M. Carr, treasurer, and Mr. W. F. 
Carr, secretary and assistant treasurer. 
This beats the Pecks, for here is a whole 
train of Carrs. 

The Durham Hosiery Company maintain 
their own selling agency at 346 Broadway, 
New York, and are effecting most econom- 
ical production by employing modern 
methods and maintaining a systematic 
inter-relation of all departments with each 
other. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
By CHAS. C. BROTHERS 


F Southern stars, she is the third, 
The sixteenth in the Union; 
She yields to none below the sun, 
In civic pride and blest communion. 


Two million souls defend her flag— 
Shout loud her praise and story; 

The Old North State, she’s grand and great 
And proudly salutes ‘Old Glory.” 


The stars and stripes float o’er her land, 
The Blue and Gray are blended. 

One common aim doth e’er proclaim 

_ Fraternal strife forever ended. 


Copyright 1911 by Chas. C. Brothers. 
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HERE had been a_ good 
shower—occasional showers 
keep Nature’s mantle ever 
green amongst these moun- 
tains, verdure clad to their 
very summits—-when we 
motored out from Hendersonville to see 
the lakes and points of scenic interest 
surrounding this attractive city. 

But first a word as to Hendersonville 
itself —a resort, it is said, to which the 
Southern Railway sell more tickets, during 
the tourist season, than to any other in 
western North Carolina. Its permanent 
population of 3,500 is increased during the 
summer to three and four times that num- 
ber by the ever-increasing flood of tourist 
travel from the prosperous South. 

On a level plateau, 2,252 feet above the 
sea, surrounded by innumerable moun- 
tains whose peaks touch the clouds and 
whose slopes are covered with forests of 
pine, hemlock, spruce and oak, Henderson- 
ville possesses climatic advantages pe- 
culiar to itself, for here are neither fog, 
dampness nor mosquitoes. But one other 
section of the United States has a larger 
percentage of sunshine, and while the days 
are warm and invigorating, the nights, even 
during August, are cool and restful. 

Hendersonville has one of the finest 
business streets in the entire South — one 
hundred feet wide, straight and level, 
flanked on either side by many substantial 
business blocks. This, mind you, is a 
mountain city. Miles of concrete side- 
walks are already down, and more will be 
built — a sure sign of civic growth. Its 
sewerage system is good; its water supply 
comes from mountain springs, far above all 
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habitations; naturally pure, it is made ab- 
solutely so by passing through a modern 
filtering plant. The public spirit of Hen- 
dersonville’s citizenship is indicated by the 
public improvements now under way and 
assured — including a new $21,000 public 
school building, extending the concrete 
walks, and subscriptions for a new street 
railway to encircle the town. 

Hendersonville is the gateway to the far- 
famed Toxaway, the highest artificial lakes 
in this country and said to be the most 
beautiful in the world. Its fast-growing 
importance as a resort, as the home of the 
wealthy and leisure class of the great South 
is indicated by the number of superb coun- 
try homes dotting the sides of the sur- 
rounding hills, and by the success of 
Kanuga Lake Colony and Highland Lake 
Club — two excellent illustrations of the 
community plan of living, in the develop- 
ment of which over a quarter of a million 
of dollars have already been spent. 

But we are in the motor car headed for 
Osceola Lake, a mile and a half from town. 
We stopped on the way to see a prosperous 
stock and dairy farm —a few years ago 
waste land and now transformed by a 
young man who came out of the West. 
Nearly a hundred fattening cattle being 
fed for the market and half as many Jersey 
dairy cows producing milk to supply the 
local demand, all the result of a few years 
of work, indicated what the possibilities are 
for a man in this fine country. No long 
weary years of waiting for his market to 
develop —this young man found the 
market waiting for him. 

Just beyond this model farm lies Osceola 
Lake, resting between wooded points and 
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ON THE PRECIPITOUS SIDE OF CHIMNEY 
ROCK, NEAR HENDERSONVILLE 


fertile fields, and overlooked by a big hotel 
and many cottages. One does not tire 
quickly of driving around this lake, watch- 
ing the waterfowl and the ripples that 
play upon its shore; the azure sky and the 
shadows of nearby mountains are reflected 
upon its placid surface, for man and nature 
have here combined wisely their efforts, 
and the resulting picture once seen is not 
soon forgotten. 

Then for Kanuga Lake, a couple of miles 
farther out, over whose perfect road our 
car breaks all speed limits. This is a 
colony of cultured Southern families, 
where the.community plan of living for a 
part of the year is being carried to its 
logical and- successful conclusion. Over 
six hundred memberships in the Club have 
been sold; bungalows, cottages, club dining 
rooms are at the disposal of the members, 
while the summer amusements include 
boating, fishing, golf, private theatricals 
in the pretty theatre, with occasionally 
such attractions as the Ben Greet players. 
The hundreds of acres comprising the 
estate abound with bridle-paths and moun- 
tain drives. The landscape engineering is 
on so extensive a plan as to still require 
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many years for its complete development. 

Highland Lake Club, on the other side 
of town, is in the historic and very beautiful 
“Flat Rock” section, settled away back in 
1820 by some of Charleston’s first families; 
here were the homes of Count De Choiseul, 
the Barings, and others. Highland Lake 
Club is similar in its methods and aims to 
Kanuga Lake Colony. Vast sums are 
now being expended there in the building 
of the club house, the many cottages, an 
eighteen-hole golf course —all to be in 
readiness for the reception this season of 
the cultivated and congenial Southerners 
forming its membership. 

Back to town we rode, and started again 
in a different direction to visit beautiful 
Laurel Park — quite different from the 
others in natural beauty. Only a mile 
and a half from the center of town and 
reached by a street car for a five-cent fare, 
one finds two placid lakes, Rainbow and 
Rhododendron, connected by an absolute- 
ly unique canal — a canal widening along 
the side of a great mountain. 


JUMP-OFF ROCK HANGS TERRIBLY IM- 
PENDING FROM JUMP-OFF MOUNTAIN 
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Laurel Park 
is nO misnomer, 
for dense thick- 
ets of laurel 
clothe the hill- 
sides and in 
spring paint the 
landscape with 
the waxy white- 
ness of their 
blooms, quickly 
followed by the 
rhododendrons 
with their gor- 
geous pink and 
scarlet dis- 
plays. The 
fragrant honey- 
suckle, the 
clinging ivy vie 
with each other 
in covering everything they can surmount, 
while the thrifty galax fringes brooks and 
noisy waterfalls with dainty foliage. While 
driving over the many miles of roads in this 
fair domain, or wandering along the lanes 
and lovers’ paths cut through the interlaced 
and overhead thickets of laurel, one is ever 
within sound or sight of tumbling waters 
falling musically over rocks and boulders, 
searching eagerly their way to the lakes and 
streams below. Quite unexpectedly, per- 
haps, one comes upon “Crystal Spring,” 
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CITY RESERVOIR ON TOP OF ECHO MOUNTAIN, HENDERSONVILLE 


bubbling from the living rock — certainly 
one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
springs in America. Near by a gourd 
hangs. 

“Drink, weary pilgrims, drink and pray,” 
but we add to the old couplet “that we 
may some day return to this lovely spot,” 
as we pledge one another in water pure as 
crystal, cold as ice. 

Finally, up the Swiss inclined railway to 
the tower on Echo Mountain, where is un- 
folded to the startled gaze a panorama of 
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A SENTIMENT-SUGGESTING PATH, LEAF STREWN, THROUGH THE RHODODENDRONS IN 
LAUREL PARK, HENDERSONVILLE 
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CRYSTAL SPRING IN LAUREL PARK. 
GENTLEMEN” 


beautiful scenic magnificence unsurpassed. 
As far as the eye may reach are seen serried 
ranks of gigantic blue mountains, with 
here and there some stupendous old fellow 
overtopping his companions, his jagged 
crest lost in the clouds. Off yonder is 
Mount Mitchell, the highest peak this side 
of the Rockies. Covered all to their very 
summits, with virgin forests, their gently 
undulating slopes ever attractive, never 
terrifying, as are the Rocky Mountains of 
the West. 

To the south, through the perfectly clear 
atmosphere which seems to bring it close 
to hand although many miles distant, 
rises Mount Kalassa; to the East Blue 
Ridge Pinnacles, then the Hog Back 
Range over in South Carolina. Beyond 
the Green River Narrows are the White 
Oak Mountains, to the northeast the 
Hungry’ Mountains, where the Shaking 
Bald ’in 1878 split wide and formed a 
bottomless abyss which threatened to 
vomit flame and lava. There is Mount 
Pisgah, the highest point of land in Mr. 


“HERE'S TO YOUR HEALTH, LADIES AND 


George Vanderbilt’s one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand acre estate at Bilt- 
more; and close to its summit is Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s hunting lodge. Clingman’s 
Peak, Toxaway, Jump-off, Sugar Loaf, Bear 
Wallow, Pinnacle, Hebron, Tryon Moun- 
tains help to complete the circle and to 
form a picture of which one never tires — 
really an inspiration to higher and better 
things. 

What inspiration and strength to meet 
the wearying duties of busy life! What a 
flood of new thought and hope for the 
mother and patient housewife would come 
if such weary toilers from every state and 
every field of endeavor could come here, 
husband and wife, while yet their union is 
unbroken, and enjoy the many comforts 
and pleasures afforded by nature or 
thoughtfully supplied by competent offi- 
cials! 

Too often we see the unhappy survivor 
of a union where death has blighted the 
happiness of home surroundings trying 
vainly to seek in lonely wanderings some 
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surcease from sorrow. How much better 
it would be to plan now for a delightful 
visit to the “Land of the Sky,” and to 
Hendersonville, the hospitable city where 
everyone finds a remarkable combination 
of rest and wonderlands of interest. 
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Bill Nye’s home, near which his 
ashes rest, is only a few miles to the north- 
ward. Pinnacle, St. John’s in the Wil- 
derness, Mt. Hebron, Sugar Loaf, Faraway 
(Bob Fitzsimmons’ home), Balsam Grove, 
Caesar’s Head, Pisgah (Vanderbilt’s Lodge) 
and the “Rat” are but a few of the many 
popular drives from town. 

Attracted by the abundance of raw ma- 
terial, the available labor, as well as by 
the peculiar climatic advantages, capitalists 
are locating industrial enterprises here and 
are finding their money to be wisely in- 
vested. The town has many social ad- 
vantages, the schools, the churches and all 
one naturally expects to find in a modern 
little city — but, above all, is th. town’s 
earned reputation for hospitality and go- 
aheadness — a reputation too highly prized 
to be jeopardized. 

* * * 


If you were to itemize a list of the 
things most desirable for a home environ- 
ment, it is likely that Waynesville could 
be checked off as possessing a majority of 
ideal conditions. Nature has provided here 
a central plateau for locating the town, 
within surrounding valleys and somewhat 
rectilinear walls of high mountains. 

Hither come thousands of summer visit-: 
ors to avoid heat prostration, and the 
malarial climate farther south. Hotels, 
private residences and farmhouses are all 
thrown open every summer to the invading 
hosts. If the accommodations were doubled 
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WAYNESVILLE AND PIDGEON GAP IN THE DISTANCE 


or trebled, the demand would doubtless 
equal the supply; for Waynesville is known 
as “The Beautiful,” so sumptuous has 
been the number of Nature’s blessings. 
The town is right in the midst of the heavily 
forested Balsam Mountains, whose sides 
seem to rise from just beyond the corporate 
limits of the town. 

To drive up Junaluska Mountain is to 
experience an elation, almost a feeling of 
translation, on beholding Waynesville re- 
duced like a picture in the valley below, 
while all round are stationed sentinel 
peaks and mountain ridges with Junaluska, 
the citadel upon which we stand, in the 
centre. What a tonic is in this mountain 
air! How the blood quickens and the 
steps rebound! The “lid” goes on the 
blues and comes off the joyful. It’s a 
twenty-eight hundred foot elevation climb, 
but the nimble horses are accustomed to 





the mountain drives and the road was 
skilfully laid out, not spirally but by angles 
and horseshoe curves, and is equally well 
maintained. Always by easy gradient the 
road ascends the mountain, bordered by 
deep shadows of stately trees and often 
fanned by the water-cooled breezes sweep- 
ing down from the brook-beds as we cross 
them. Such is the road to the famous 
“Eagle’s Nest”’ Hotel built on an angle of 
the mountains at an altitude of over five 
thousand feet above sea level. If Ameri- 
can tourists and rest-seekers all knew the 
charm of scenery and the delightful com- 
forts that are provided here, there would be 
a demand sufficient to require a mammoth 
hotel to accommodate the guests. 

As we stood in silent admiration of the 
world beneath and around us, the noon 
whistles sounded in the town below, calling 
the weary toilers from their labor to re- 
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WHERE ELSE BUT IN THE LAND OF THE 
SKY FLOW MORE BEAUTIFUL RIVERS 


fresh the inner man. Not so for us; we 
gave no thought to our appetites but 
drank in the beauty of this wondrous 
cyclorama which was hung centuries ago, 
and will last undimmed until all human 
imitations have long since crumbled into 
dust. 

The Southern Methodists have wisely 
chosen Waynesville in locating their Chau- 
tauqua and Assembly grounds. More than 
one thousand acres of land have been pur- 
chased within which a three hundred acre 
lake will be made to give beauty to the 
park and furnish all kinds of aquatic sports 
for the members. Situated about a mile 
to the northward of town, this new addition 
will be connected by street cars and by 
fine driveways. The workmen have clear- 
ed away the trees and brush in the lake 
basin and it required a vivid imagination 
to transpose the lovely landscape into a 
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more lovely one in which human ingenuity 
will improve upon Nature. 

Thousands of cottages, clubhouses, audi- 
toriums and administration buildings are 
to be erected making a combined educa- 
tional and health resort surpassing all 
others in the South, and equal to any in 
New York or the West. 

The Southern Railway has recently had 
fifty of its passenger agents visit Waynes- 
ville for a day and a night to give them a 
view of the beautiful mountain scenery 
from Junaluska and a vision of what is 
contemplated for the Assembly grounds. 

The temperature of Waynesville for the 
entire year averages 59°. Though the 
climate has been more famous for visitors 
during the summer months, its comforts 
are proving so ideal for Northern people 
seeking a relief from winter’s rigors without 
suffering the reaction of hot weather 
farther south that much can be done along 
these lines. The short period of freezing 
nights in December and January is followed 
by milder weather during the remaining 
winter season. There is just enough brace 
in the morning air like the tingle of a 
northern autumn to give one a quickening 
circulation, but the middays are seldom 
other than sunny and delightful for outdoor 
life. There’s zest in walking and driving, 
or in just gazing in rapture at the play of 
lights and shadows on the mountains round 
about. 

Pure water from far up the uncontam- 
inated mountain sides and in never-failing 
qualities is provided for. The sanitation 
of the town is properly effected. Waynes- 
ville, ‘‘the beautiful,” is destined to become 
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a great health and pleasure resort, and one 
of the most popular for tourists. The 
region is rich in minerals, but the possibili- 
ties for the agriculturists are such that 
there can be no gamble or uncertainty 
governing one’s success. It is a land where 
the apple grows to perfection; and corn, 
tobacco and cereals make farming profit- 
able. To have a home in such a delightful 
spot; to profit by fruitful orchards and 
healthy herds of stock; to see the smiling 
sun with no more protracted frowns than 
during passing showers or occasional days 
of refreshing rain, is the life long hoped for 
by many thousands in the North and West. 

Waynesville has electric lights and power 
sufficient for all purposes. The prosperity 
of the community is apparent to the casual 
observer, and is abundantly attested by 
the reports of her several banks and the 
building improvements going on. 

* * * 


Many people imagine that living in 
North Carolina would be irksome on ac- 
count of the negro question. Really there 
is no troublesome negro question in North 
Carolina. Negroes there are — plenty of 
them in many parts — but as a rule they 
have their own distinct sections of residence 
in the towns and their places would be very 
hard to fill in many lines of work. 

The negro race is in an evolutionary 
stage from ignorance and barbarism to- 
ward civilization. It cannot be expected 
of them that their qualifications as indi- 
viduals, or as a race, will be on a par with 
the white man’s for many years to come. 
It has been demonstrated by scientists that 
every person passes through similar stages 
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NESVILLE TO BALSAM GAP 


of evolution from childhood to maturity 
that the race has passed through from the 
dawn of life to the present; in other words, 
the little child is primarily a savage. He 
has his warlike tantrums, and ungovern- 
able spasms of anger. He is prone to run 
away from home and to do many things 
similar to savages. From nine to fifteen 
he is half-civilized, never getting away from 
the desire to “play Indian,’’ and to be 
interested more in stories of ‘‘scouting’’ and 
wild life than in his school books. Finally 
comes the sedate, fully civilized individual. 
The negro race has about reached the 
second period of this development, and so 
from a sociological “standpoint are only 
children. Simple things delight them; 


and they are happy, carefree, improvident, 
just as children usually are. 

w The view point of the negro question is 
different in the South than what it is in 
the North.™ Southern people have a strong 
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APPLES FROM NORTH CAROLINA HAVE WON MANY COM- 
PETITIVE PRIZES ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


love for many individual negro servants 
who have always been identified with their 
families. Hardly a Southern family but 
what:supports in more or less idleness one 
or more colored servants; and almost 
every member of the family would suffer 
privations, if need be, in order to some way 
take care of these old family appendages; 
but for negroes as a race they have little 
regard. In the North, the condition is 
quite. the opposite. The negro race is 
considered deserving of the law’s unequiv- 
ocal protection; but when it comes to 
consider individuals among the race, there 
is no such love in the North for them. No 
shiftless, good-for-nothing ‘nigger’ can 
depend upon perpetual charity in Northern 
families. If he will not work, he will have 
to starve; and this accounts to a very large 
extent for the enterprise and superiority of 
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Northern colored people 
over the poorer examples 
of blacks in} Southern 
states. 

A great change is be- 
ginning to show itself 
among colored people, 
and many observers go 
as far as to claim that in 
one or two more genera- 
tions they will make 
great gains in overcom- 
ing the disparity with 
the whites. Education is 
doing much to fit the 
younger generation for 
citizenship. They are 
becoming land-holders 
more and more, and in 
almost every instance it 
seems that when a colored 
man owns land he gains a 
new conception of citi- 
zenship and a_ stronger 
purpose to be reliable, 
hard-working and _pro- 
gressive. On _ railroads, 
in sawmills, and in even 
some of the textile mills, 
notably silk manufac- 
tories, colored people have 
shown their qualities and 
are developing their 
talents along progressive 
lines. 

It is very seldom that you meet with a 
disconsolate, low-spirited colored person. 
They are almost invariably happy, up- 
roariously laughing at any little instance, 
and as good-natured as the days are long. 
It is seldom, except when intoxicated, that 
they make trouble and are quarrelsome. 
Many amusing stories are related of the 
peculiar expression and idioms of speech 
used by the colored people. 

On one occasion Sam Jones found Eliza 
Williams animatedly talking with Jim 
Lewis at a colored baptism. Now, Eliza 
was Sam’s “best girl,”’ or he reckoned her 
that way; so walking up he sought to 
monopolize her attention. But Eliza, con- 
sidering the interruption unwarranted, 
wheeled upon Sam with, ‘Yo’ will have to 
’scuse me, I am otherwise at present.”’ 

Another story is told of old ‘Uncle 
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William,” who has been 
a faithful servant in a 
Southern family for many 
years, and with his say- 
ings has taken great pride 
in educating one of his 
nieces. She had been to 
“boarding school,” and on 
finally graduating had 
returned with something 
of the hauteur that white 
girls might assume upon 
finishing an academic 
course. Approaching 
“Uncle William” in the 
garden one morning, his 
niece interrogated with 
much assumed affecta- 
tion, ‘‘Uncle William, does 
Uncle Alec continue to 
reside in the westerly 
portion of the town?” to which question 
“Uncle William” with unfeigned con- 
tempt replied, “If yo’ all mean, does Alec 
still live at thar tail end o’ Dog Hole, he 
do. Don’ you come ’roun heah slingin’ 
yer Latin grammer at me.” 

Undoubtedly a great deal of the un- 
reliability and seeming laziness of the 
Southern negro is due to low wages. When 
it is the custom, if it ever is, to make the 
scale of negro wages considerably higher 
and in comparison with what would have 
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to be paid white labor for equal effort, then 
it is believed there will be marked showing 
of improvement in energy and reliability 
among the workers. This idea is refuted 
by some who claim that all the colored 
people care for is just to live, and if they 
were paid $2.00 a day instead of $2.00 a 
week, they would work one day and loaf 
the rest, as $2.00 is enough to support 
them. This is undoubtedly true in some 
cases, as was illustrated by the remark of 
one darkie who good-naturedly observed: 
“Ah jes’ can’t work when 
ah has money in mah 
pocket”; but in instances 
where colored people have 
become land-holders and 
property-owners, they have 
almost invariably shown 
a desire to get ahead and 
prosper. 
* * ~ 

It is admittedly true 
that North Carolinians get 
a living too easily for their 
own material good. If it 
were necessary to, work 
twice as hard to obtain 
the necessaries of life, it 
is probable that North 
Carolinians would have 
become ere this among the 
wealthiest and most well- 
to-do citizens of any state, 
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household goods, and left 
hardly a remnant of the 
State’s earlier resources 
with which to reorganize 
and to start life anew. 
Many writers and visi- 
tors to North Carolina 
and other sections of the 
South have looked upon 
the spectacle of a decrepit 
old white man, or a negro, 
driving an ox yoked toa 
two-wheel cart as some- 
thing ludicrous and as 
representing a natural 
depravity of the people. 
IN THE FERTILE VALLEY OF THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER Such is farthest from the 
TRANSYLVANIA COUNTY real truth. The sight 
though seldom seen still 
especially the agricultural classes. Climate is sometimes met with, and represents 
is kind and balmy and old eaiueed earth not a general rule but an isolated relic of 
most bountiful; but we 
must take into considera- 
tion the condition in 
which the Civil War left 
the country devastated. 
More than one-third of 
the entire losses the Con- 
federate army suffered 
during the late war in 
killed and missing were 
North Carolinians. The 
very flower and hope of . ens 
the State’s young man- A DAIRY THAT PAYS IN MECKLENBURG COUNTY 
hood were shattered and 
destroyed in that terrible conflict. Sher- Reconstruction times when there were no 
man’s raiding armies burned, pillaged, horses or mules in the country to speak 
and purloined horses and stock, as well as_ of, and everyone had to use makeshifts of 
some kind. Such examples 
rather honor North Caro- 
lina in showing what has 
been accomplished in over- 
coming conditions, and so 
fully eliminating as they 
have the crude methods 
once necessarily employed. 
There are many things 
that can be still improved 
upon. Agricultural pur- 
suits are capable of more 
development in the matter 
of better farming imple- 
ments and methods of 


BANNER CROP OF CORN GROWN AFTER A CROP OF WINTER Procedure. Too often 
WHEAT planters and farmers drive 
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a mule or a horse singly 
in ploughing or cultivating 
where two animals would 
enable one driver to plough 
or cultivate twice as much 
at the same time. Carts 
and vehicles are often made 
with narrow felloes and 
tires where broader tires 
would enable heavier loads 
to be hauled and at the 
same time do less injury to 
highways. 

Much interest needs to 
be aroused, too, in the mat- 
ter of cozier homes in the 
country, and in labor-sav- NORTH CAROLINA HAS THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
ing helps for home use. FIVE COTTON MILLS AND MORE BUILDING 
One very seldom sees a 
washing machine in use. The old- well, and boiling the clothes in an iron 
fashioned way of washing in the open kettle over a smoking open fire is still in 
air at the side of a brook or at the vogue. In the matter of gardens:greater 
variety of vegetables could be 
easily raised such as are com- 
monly known among the house- 
wives of the North. ‘Collard,’ 
a winter-growing cabbage, seems 
to monopolize the larger part 
of most Southern gardens. It 
would be a great blessing if by 
demonstration and precept the 
variety and desirability of many 
Northern vegetables and plants 
were permanently introduced 
farther south. 

There is a general misconcep- 
tion among people of the North 
and West regarding the attitude 
with which North Carolinians 
would greet them, if a general 
movement was made to seek 
homes in their land of promise. 
No more genial or warm-hearted 
people can be found anywhere 

| than in North Carolina, and 
, they would welcome most 
heartily by letting “bygones be 
‘| bygones” and with a desire to 
make the present and the future 
better and happier for all, if 
/ earnest people should seek homes 
"among them. The Southland 

pep sand especially North Carolina, 
CRYSTAL FALLS, SOURCE OF ASHEVILLE'S WATER _ Offers ‘excellent opportunities to 
SUPPLY all who may enter its borders. 
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The story of North Carolina 
is being told in four chapters. 
The curtain rises on the Coast- 
al scenes; then the arbored 
setting of the Long Leaf Pine; 
the ruddy colorature of the 
Piedmont Platueau follows; 
and finally the curtain falls 
amid the splendors of “The 
Land of the Sky.” 

The last city visited in 
North Carolina was Asheville 
—truly called ‘America’s 
Beauty Spot in ‘the land of 
the sky.’”’ It seemed a fitting 
place for a farewell glimpse 
after a most delightful tour 
of the Old North State. The 
train from the East - steadily 
climbed the mountains by 
sinuous and enchanted passes. 
There are tunnels and ‘spans 
across deep chasms to be 
passed before the train reaches 
an elevation of twenty-two 
hundred and fifty feet, and 
the plateau where the historic 
county of Buncombe is situ- 
ated. Here was originated the 
phrase “talking buncombe,”’ 
for in this mountainous coun- 
try years ago, Colonel Edward 
Buncombe founded his famous 
hall, and placed the words 

“To Buncombe Hall 
Welcome All.’ 

over his doorway. The ex- 
pression, “I am talking for 
Buncombe,” meaning Bun- 
combe County, became cur- 
rent hereabouts by home 
folks, but unregenerate stran- 
gers have used it to signify 
political blarney or exagger- 
ated praise. The capital of 
the county is Asheville, sur- 
rounded by enchanting 
mountain scenery. 

It rained early in the morn- 
ing, but before ten o’clock the 
sun burst the clouds, revealing 
all the splendor and beauty of 
the sky line. In the distance 
loomed Mount Mitchell, the 
topmost point of land east of 
the Rockies, and named for 
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the professor who lost his life 
when proving his claim of the 
height of the peak. Nearer 
the city are a dozen mountains 
exceeding in height the widely 
known Mount Washington of 
New England. 

On the spacious veranda of 


the Battery Park Hotel the. 


visitor was soon under the 
spell of mountain scenery with 
its soft, hazy distances and 
majestic grandeur. Fortunate, 
indeed, was he later in thread- 
ing the town in an automo- 
bile, guided by the sure hand 
of an Asheville girl. We 
dashed up and down the 
mountain roads and enjoyed 
the exhilaration which moun- 
tain scenes—and lungs full of 
ozone—ever supply to Ashe- 
ville people. 

Asheville enjoys the rare 
distinction of being one of the 
few resorts that is.as popu- 
lar in summer as in winter. 
Where can be found another 
place with such a climate? 
Humid and sultry days are 
unknown, and the blizzards of 
the North are shut out in this 
all-the - year-round resort, 
whose mean temperature is 
fifty-five degrees. While the 
city is situated in the midst of 
beautiful mountainous coun- 
try, it is cosmopolitan in its 
make-up, and its people ex- 
tend a hospitality that makes 
one instantly feel at home. 

The trip about the moun- 
tains with Mr. W. H. Plum- 
mer, who knows every moun- 
tain and peak thereabouts, 
and loves to visit them fre- 
quently, was a rare experience. 
How invigorating was the air 
that day as we dashed out to 
see the Asheville School—one 
of the finest private schools in 
the country, where the boys 
are instructed under the tute- 
lage of Professors Charles An- 
drews Mitchell and Newton 
Mitchell Anderson, who 
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searched the county over 
before finding a location so 
ideally situated for climate 
and health of vigorous grow- 
ing boys. Here is also located 
the famous Bingham Military 
School, established in 1794. 
Situated among the moun- 
tains, it is small wonder that 
this school has become so 
popular. 

Skirting the roadsides, 
hardy rhododendrons, culti- 
vated so carefully in the 
North, blossomed in glorious 
freedom; dogwoods were 
abloom with snowy flowers— 
a‘sure sign of fishing-time. 
The water supply comes from 
uncontaminated springs 
among the mountains and 
the hundreds of feet fall sup- 
plies an almost: irresistible 
pressure. The abundant vol- 
ume of water in the French 
Broad River has been har- 
nessed at two large hydro- 
electric plants, which afford 
immense power for the de- 
velopment of the city’s 
manufacturing interests. A 
number of new factories and 
industrial plants have re- 
cently been located here, 
and through the active work 
of the Board of Trade, under 
Secretary N. Bucxner, many 
more are coming. ‘Business 
is good in Asheville,” is the 
slogan. Few cities have been 
more effectively advertised 
than Asheville, and this ex- 
ploitation has meant much 
for the State. 

At Overlook Park, a thou- 
sand feet above Asheville, is 
a popular resort from which 
the most inspiring panoramic 
vistas are to be enjozed. 
Mr. E. W. Grove, the pro- 
prietor of the famous Bromo- 
Quinine, has developed a 
residential section upon 
which a terrace of handsome 
villas is already constructed. 
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Above these on a most pic- 
turesque site on the crest of 
the mountain, he is to con- 
struct a fine hotel from which 
a comprehensive view of the 
Blue Ridge may be had. Near 
the summit of this historic 
range a mountain driveway, 


which will be unrivalled the - 


world over, is being built. 

In every season of the year, 
there is an assurance of good 
climatic conditions at Ashe- 
ville. Within twenty-four 
hours from the rigors of the 
North and only twelve hours 
from the heat of the South, 
the city is the resting place of 
the migrating tourists in both 
directions—the central and 
natural meeting-place for the 
pleasure caravans. 

Asheville is called one of 
the cleanest cities in the coun- 
try. The homes, schools, 
churches and business blocks 
show the aggressiveness and 
faith of an enterprising citi- 
zenship. Its asphalt pave- 
ments are washed daily with 
water under heavy pressure 
instead of being swept. Ashe- 
ville is one of the healthiest 
cities in the country, and it 
maintains its claim as being 
“America’s Beauty Spot.” 

At the base of the great 
Mount Pisgah is Little Pis- 
gah, also called the “‘Rat”— 
a mountain contour that re- 
sembles a great crouching rat 
on the skyline, while at its 
tail is located the Vanderbilt 
hunting lodge. What a de- 
light it was to climb the great 
peaks that seem to defy the 
painter’s brush and never lose 
their interest and fascination! 
In the early dawn, at noon- 
day when the glorious sun is 
centered in the azure splen- 
dor of the heavens,’ or in the 
twilight, as the filmy white 
and blue clouds float over the 
ridges toward a superb sunset, 
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sending out radiant shafts of dying glory 
from between Pisgah’s heights, while the 
peaks, rose-tinted, circle the city on every 
side—this magnificent spectacle has a 
scenic setting such as Nature rarely affords 
asingle city. The scenes shift like a kineto- 
scope, and the night falls so gently over 
the great majestic solitude of the moun- 
tains that one sinks into a land of rest and 
dreams seemingly amid the beauties of 
Asheville. 

The fact that Mr. George Vanderbilt 
after searching over the entire country 
decided to locate his home at Biltmore, on 
which an expenditure of seven million 
dollars has been made, is of itself a proof 
that Asheville is an ideal residential local- 
ity. 

Asheville and Biltmore are inseparably 
blended. On the banks of the Swannanoa 
and lining the splendid roads which have 
been built by Mr. Vanderbilt at great 
expense, are the handsome villas of the 
great estate on which no pains or money 
have been spared to make an ideal village. 
It is built on the old English style, from 
the ivy-covered church, to the swinging 
iron signs on street and shop that suggest 
the ancient taverns of old England. 

The private estate contains twelve 
thousand acres, and the Pisgah Forest 
adjoining comprises over one hundred and 
twenty thousand acres. On three days of 
each week visitors are admitted to drive 
over this great park, and view the scroll of 
forestry splendor. Every known specie of 
tree, shrub and plant is grown here that 
lives in the temperate climate; one may 
see examples of experiments in forestry 
that attract attention the world over. All 
the help employed upon the estate are 
recruited from the people living here who, 
seeing what Mr. Vanderbilt is doing on 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


land similar to theirs, are stimulated to 
achieve equal success on their own little 
farms. 

The large prize dairy herd of Jersey cows 
that closely resemble the deer in the park 
—high bred and high strung—the great 
chicken yards and the fields of corn, 
alfalfa and broad acres of truck gardens, 
are practical factors, and are an ever-pres- 
ent object lesson of what can be accom- 
plished. Every product of Biltmore com- 
mands its “fancy price.” It can hardly 
be called a “pleasure estate,” for it is a 
demonstration in practical production 
from the soil at a profit. 

On the crest of a foothill is Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s chateau. Right below and in front 
is the sunken garden, while to the rear is a 
grand esplanade from which grand views 
are to be had in every direction. Biltmore 
was laid out by Frederick Law Olmsted, 
who planned Central Park in New York 
City. 

Biltmore reminds one of scenery in 
Switzerland or on the Rhine. But where 
in the world can be found an estate more 
complete in its appointments and in its 
picturesque beauty, yet free from en- 
tangled memories of oppression and feud- 
alism, likewise so thoroughly modern in 
its operation that its influence has been of 
incalculable value to development? 

An old abandoned road was taken in 
returning, the charm of which suggested 
why Biltmore was chosen in the exhaustive 
search for an estate where the investment 
would serve combined utilitarian and 
artistic purposes. The beauty of the trees 


and foliage, the varied contour of the land, 
the junction of sweeping rivers nearby— 
what more could be conceived in the making 
of an estate that truly typifies the spirit of 
development? 
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SOJOURNING 
“Neath the 


Long Leaf Pines 





NLY eighteen hours from 
Broadway by rail is Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, 
one of the most favorably 
known and popular win- 
ter resorts in America. 
It was no mere chance 
or accident that was responsible for the 
placing of Pinehurst in the Sand Belt of 
North Carolina amid the Long Leaf Pines, 
a combination of Dame Nature’s lavish 
provisions that have made the place 
known the world over for its invigorating 
and health-giving attributes. It was only 
fifteen years ago that the late James W. 
Tufts of Boston, accompanied by a medical 
expert, consulted the best authorities in 
Washington with a view of ascertaining 
that spot in the entire South that was 
considered most suitable for the establish- 
ment of such a resort as he had in mind. 


He was directed to this section and now 
the testimony of thousands of tourists 
bears witness to the judgment of the con- 
sulted authorities. The transformation 
of the sand hills and land that was sup- 
posed to be of little value for agricultural 
purposes into masses of flowering shrubbery 
and fertile farming land, at the will of 
its owner, are today perpetual testimony 
to his judgment and indomitable courage. 
Using the same care and precision that had 
been given to the selection of a location, 
Mr. Tufts then consulted the foremost 
landscape gardeners of the day and the 
work of laying out the village was in- 
trusted to the world-wide known firm of 
Olmsted, Olmsted and Elliott and given 
into the immediate charge of Warren H. 
Manning who has retained the personal 
supervision of the place to the present 
time. 
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SOJOURNING 


A few years of persistent effort and 
lavish expenditure metamorphosed the 
desert of the sandhill belt, and the town 
was appropriately christened Pinehurst— 
today synonymous with the popular ren- 
dezvous of tourists either going to or 
coming from the Southland. 

Upon reaching the long-leaf pine area, 
the traveler is impressed with the balmy 
air—it just feels as if springtime was 
pushed along on the calendar. Arriving 
at Pinehurst, the stranger as well as the 
returning guest feels the cordial welcome 
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and of what had been done on the links 
during the day. The Holly Inn is face- 
tiously known as the ‘19th hole’”—where 
matches are continued after the eighteenth 
hole of the course has been played. En- 
thusiasts over the game of golf seem daily 
to increase in numbers, and what man ever 
played too much golf by his own confes- 
sion? The favorite recreation of President 
Taft and hosts of strenuous workers, golf 
is not likely to lose its grip. Upon the 
unrivalled links at Pinehurst, many busi- 
ness men leave the city and active business 














SUN PARLORS OF THE “CAROLINA” 


extended at the “Carolina” or at the 
hospitable Holly Inn, the Harvard or the 
Berkshire—hostelries that have trans- 
planted and added all the comforts of New 
England to the charm of Southern homes. 
. For to visit Pinehurst once means to come 
again and again, and to stay so long that 
the seasons of visitation have lengthened 
out every year. 

In the hotel corridors there was much 
discussion of golf—for the great Scotch 
golfers, Donald and Alexander Ross, 
direct from Inverness, Scotland, were in 
charge of golf. The guests, in little 
groups, were engaged in an animated 
conversation regarding the zodiac ball, 


life to enter betimes upon a chase of the 
elusive golf ball with the same zest that 
characterizes their business methods. 

The Pinehurst golf links include three 
eighteen-hole courses, each about six thou- 
sand yards long, and a new nine-hole course 
is planned. The soil is so well-drained that 
water never stands in pools and one can 
play rain or shine—stormy weather seldom 
interferes with golf schedules. The hard 
clay putting greens, sixty feet square, are 
as level as billiard tables, and covered with 
fine white sand. Three hundred caddies 
are in active service, and real caddies they 
are, too—professional caddies, in the 
strictest sense of the word. They have their 
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SOJOURNING 


little village all to themselves, and have 
their eating places christened after the 
large hotels, according to price—the 
“Carolina,”’ “Holly Inn,” “Berkshire,” etc. 
Ardent in the support of the players whom 
they follow, many of the amateur golfers 
might learn much by consulting these 
Pinehurst caddies. 

Many of the most noted golfers in the 
world are to be found at Pinehurst. There 
is always a thrill of interest in watching 
the Caledonian Ross brothers on the links. 
Every season there are many tournaments, 
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esting and exhilarating recreation at 
Pinehurst, and the open woods, sandy 
slopes and long stretches of unobstructed 
riding make it very safe if less exciting 
than in England. 

Of course baseball has its devotees, as 
well as tennis and other outdoor sports. 
The congeniality and camaraderie of the 
Pinehurst gatherings make an impression 
on the newcomer from the moment of 
arrival. Once a week a gymkana, a sort 
of competition in the feats of horseman- 
ship is held, which always proves exciting 








IN THE PORTE-COCHERE OF THE MAJESTIC “CAROLINA” 


and the trophies offered to the winners 
attract contestants from all countries. 
World records have been broken and a 
new one established on the links of Pine- 
hurst. 

Every phase of life that adds exhilara- 
tion to the joys of living seems to exist 
here. A famous hunting preserve of 50,- 
000 acres is provided for quail shooting; 
and in the dog kennels maintained by Mr. 
Leonard Tufts are well-trained pointers, 
handsome setters and thoroughbred hounds 
that know well how to locate the “coveys”’ 
or to follow the stealthy gray fox of the 
Southern forests. Fox-hunting in the 
olden style has already become an inter- 


for contestants and most interesting to 
onlookers. ; 

There is wonderful provision of home 
resources in the dairy, and on the Pinehurst 
farms. All winter greenhouses and gardens 
furnish the guests with flowers and vege- 
tables. Soil, elements and architecture— 
all things combine to make Pinehurst a 
perfect resort. 

Winter festivities come thick and fast, 
and are designed to meet the varied 
tastes of the guests of all classes. In the 
evening, the golf enthusiasts, others who 
have made good bags of quail, or the 
horsemen, tired yet full of their thrilling 
experiences in the fox-hunt, gather about 
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SOJOURNING ’NEATH: THE LONG LEAF PINES 


the great fireplaces and spin yarns, dis- 
cuss the various activities of the day, and 
make plans for the morrow, thus making 
the days at Pinehurst one busy round of 
pleasure. Later at night comes that 
sweet and restful sleep amid the sweet- 
scented pines that. has made Pinehurst 
nights famous. 
* * * 

Climatic conditions could not be more 

nearly perfect. To walk along the wind- 
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the present time, it far surpasses the dream 
of its founder; and the plans of its present 
owner are in but their first stage of com- 
pletion. As a tribute of respect and affec- 
tion to the father, every Sunday evening 
in the hotels the favorite song of the foun- 
der of Pinehurst, ““God Be With You Till 
We Meet Again,” is played by the or- 
chestra and sung by all in reverence for 
the man who created Pinehurst. 

Some of the handsomest private cot- 





TWO OF PINEHURST’S WELL-SEASONED CADDIES 


ing paths fringed with flowering shrubs, on 
a moonlight night, with the balmy breath 
of long-leaf pines filling the nostrils at a 
time when the Northland is rigid with cold 
—could more ideal conditions be conceived? 

Since the death of Mr. James W. Tufts, 
the property of Rinehurst has passed into 
the possession of his son, Mr. Leonard 
Tufts, who has not only carried out in 
detail his father’s unfinished plans for the 
place, but has so developed it that, even at 


tage homes Jand villas in the South have 
been built in Pinehurst, and homes they 
are in the true sense of the word. 

How interested in Pinehurst would John 
Ruskin be were he living—for here in 
actual operation are the requirements and 
situation for his “ideal life.” There are 
the village post-office, the express and 
telegraph office, long-distance telephone, 
heating and power stations, ice-plant, 
laundries, apartments, stores—in fact, 
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SOJOURNING 


there is everything that would make the 
typical community complete. The vil- 
lage publishes and supports a very brilliant 
paper, the Pinehurst Outlook, in which 
the guests are kept fully informed of all 
the district happenings. In the prepara- 
tory school I picked up a tiny magazine 
called The Pine Cone, published by Pine- 
hurst scholars. Their contributions told 
a story of mental and literary develop- 
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allowed in the town, and health statistics 
fully verify the early plans of Mr. Tufts. 

A universal family spirit pervades Pine- 
hurst. You feel it the moment you arrive 
in the bus, and in the evening at the bridge 
parties or at the entertainments—which 
are many and various—there seems to be 
that sociability dreamed of by philosophers 
of old. Visitors come early and linger long, 
and an increasing number of those bound 














PLAYING MAY BEGIN AS SOON JAS THE RAIN CEASES 


ment of the children that was an inspir- 
ation. 

In the Administration Building, Mr. 
Leonard Tufts keeps in close touch with 
the development in all its phases. Year 
by year, many guests who have not made 
early reservations are unable to enjoy the 
pleasures of Pinehurst. The seasons are 
growing longer each year, the registers 
reveal a permanent and growing list of 
“Pinehursters” rather than a strictly 
transient clientele. “No consumptives are 


for resorts south of Pinehurst stop here on 
their journey, and a larger number still 
are glad to escape the hot and enervating 
climate of resorts farther south by spend- 
ing the early spring months here. 

Most of the cottagers come to Pinehurst 
early in October, and stay into May. The 
Holly Inn opens in November, and the 
majestic Carolina swings open her hos- 
pitable doors after the first of January to 
welcome the guests who have remained in 
the North to spend Christmas at home. 
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SOJOURNING ’NEATH 
Autoists will, in the near future, ap- 
preciate that all roads lead to Pinehurst. 
—Mr. Leonard Tufts has taken the initia- 
tive in building a “Capital to Capital” 
highway from Washington to Richmond, 
from Richmond to Raleigh, from Raleigh 
to Pinehurst and thence to Columbia, 
making it possible for motor tourists to 














A “BEFO-DE-WAH” CADDY 


tour the Southern states from either 
direction with the least possible wear and 
tear. 

The day I wandered about the farms 
and golf courses a flying machine—‘‘white, 
mystic, wonderful’’—silhouetted against 
the blue heavens, was winging its way 
above the pineries, wheeling, hovering 
and speeding like a soaring eagle, until 
dipping gracefully over the hazy hills in 
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the distance, it was lost to view. Some 
of the Pinehurst guests had enjoyed aerial 
excursions above the Pinehurst links. 

So immaculately clean is Pinehurst that 
they call it “The Spotless Town.” In the 
great game preserve there are yearly 
hatched and nurtured myriads of quail 
that find, saved for their winter feeding 
places, some fifty-half-acre plots of grain 
and other foods. 

Possibilities of stock-raising in the 
Thermal Belt may easily be recognized. 
The full-blooded cows graze near a dairy 
that has all the charm and neatness of a 
Dutch Creamery. More than seventeen 
ribbons have been taken by Pinehurst 
Berkshires at the North and South Caro- 
lina fairs. The farmers hereabouts are 
making great records with the blooded 
stock of Pinehurst. The height of good 
living may be found in this sand-hill belt, 
which not many years ago was passed by 
as useless for stock-raising and agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Much interest is taken by Mr. Tufts in 
the agricultural development of this section. 
He was actively associated with the enter- 
tainment given by the Demonstrative 
Farm Workers, who last September held 
their meeting at Pinehurst under the leader- 
ship of the late Dr. S. A. Knapp. 

Pinehurst is more than a winter resort. 
It is a development and a study in econo- 
mics and sociology which demonstrates 
how a great sandhill region, with incom- 
parable climate and splendid water, has 
been: transformed as if by magic into a 
thriving town settlement. Homes and 
farms cluster about the hotels, where first 
the delights of Pinehurst were enjoyed by 
tourists, through the foresight, the ini- 
tiative and the constructive genius of one 
man who believed through and through in 
North Carolina. 
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ROCKINGHAM 


b siete just feel the spirit the moment that 

the train pulls into the station at ‘‘Push 
Forward Rockingham’’—the local slogan 
of “‘The Best Town At All.” 

No one can deubt the salubrity and de- 
lights of the climate—none better-—and 
as to the cordial and hearty welcome 
accorded the newcomer—it seems to 
come right in the first and introducing 
handshake. The good folks of Rockingham 
are ready to help along any industry, and 
just as in a trolley car, there is room in 
Rockingham for the proverbial “‘one more.” 

Rockingham, the county seat of Rich- 
mond County, was founded in 1739, and 
named in honor of General Rockingham, 
a member of the British Parliament, and 
“a friend of America.” The gain in popu- 
lation during the last decade has been 
marked; there are now about three thou- 
sand people, and the rapid growth of 
local industries promises soon to increase 
the number of residents to the ten thousand 
mark. Located at an altitude of 274 
feet above sea level, in the central southern 
part of the state within ten miles of the 
border between North and South Carolina, 
Rockingham is far enough from the sea- 
coast to escape fog-laden winds, and from 
the mountains to experience no cold storms 


in winter. The climate is therefore bene- 
ficial to health, and many nerve-worn vis- 
itors from the North regain health and 
strength in the sunshine of Rockingham. 

The town is most advantageously lo- 
cated for manufacturing. The splendid 
water supply system, which has a normal 
pressure of 150 pounds per square inch, 
has brought about the building of many 
important mills. Already an enterprise 
is on foot to make connection with the 
Atlantic Coast Line, which with the Sea- 
board Air Line will give the city com- 
petitive railroad rates. 

Around Rockingham there has also 
been great development in the trucking 
industry and crops of cotton, corn, oats 
and peas are staples of the section. The 
town is also the center of large poultry- 
raising farms which promise to soon become 
a great industry. Richmond County is a 
rich agricultural section, though good land 
is still on the market at low prices and can 
easily be bought. 

Pee Dee Lake and Ellerbe Springs, near 
Rockingham, have long been noted summer 
resorts and the remarkable curative prop- 
erties of the spring water have a reputa- 
tion far beyond the boundaries of the 
state. Ellerbe Springs Hotel is not only 
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ROCKINGHAM 

















well kept and furnished, but is an attrac- 
tive and homelike hostelry, embowered 
amid great oaks and lofty pine trees. The 
water supply and the electric lighting 


plants are owned by the town and are ™ 


self-supporting. 

At Blewett’s Falls, eight miles west of 
Rockingham on the Pee Dee River, the 
Yadkin River Power Company is develop- 
ing a hydro-electric water power which 
will have few equals in the South. This 
power will be distributed from Rocking- 
ham as a center to other mill towns in the 
state. The Yadkin River Power Company 
is expending nearly five million dollars on 
this project. 

One could not meet the pushing busi- 
ness men of Rockingham without catching 
the infection of the “Best Town At All.” 
The fertile valley of the Pee Dee is certain 
to develop a great fruit and truck raising 
interest and a thriving metropolis—and 
Rockingham is a place where the ‘Push 
Forward” Club really pushes. Whenever 
a stranger arrives and stops one night he 
feels a desire to stay. The loyal men of 
the club all know the advantages of their 
town; there’s a distinct way they have of 
talking about them. The town is bound 
to go forward under such “head of steam” 
and to keep going all the time. Rocking- 
ham has cheap and desirable locations for 
industrial plants, both large and small, 
and the visitor becomes imbued with the 
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CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF ROCKINGHAM POWER COMPANY’S DAM AT BLEWETT FALLS 


“Push Rockingham Forward’’ idea te- 
fore he has been in town overnight. 

In “The Rockingham,” the town’s new 
$100,000 hotel, we found luxurious ease 
and slept ensconced on the loveliest bed 
enjoyed for many a day. So delightfully 
restful was it that we could not resist look- 
ing it over when morning dawned; and lo! 
it was called a “Lewarae” mattress, ard 
the trademark showed that it was made 
right here at Rockingham. Looking up 
the management it was learned that their 
mattresses are made of absolutely high- 
grade North Carolina cotton. A few weeks 
afterwards, and in another part of the 
State, a similar downy couch was enjoyed; 
and on the morning of the morrow, in an- 
swer to our curious inquisition, it proved 
that one of the “Lewarae” mattresses 
had again brought a comfort not equalled 
thereafter. 

Picturesquely situated with an overlook 
across the fertile valleys and wooded hill- 
sides the town has also a charm and em- 
bellishment all its own. 

In laying out the residential section of 
the town the natural beauty has been 
incorporated rather than eliminated. 

Streets follow the hillsides and the ridges 
rather than making them in rectangular 
“blocks.” The natural environment in- 
tensifies the attractiveness of each beauti- 
ful home and exemplifies the watch word 
“The Best Town At All.” 




















SWAMP DRAINAGE DITCH DUG WITH DYNAMITE 


GREATER THAN IRRIGATION 


By SAMUEL WESLEY LONG 


ESTERDAY irrigation was the 
big word in agricultural de- 
velopment; today the biggest 
term in the farming vocabu- 
lary is dynamite. 

Results which will vastly 
exceed in extent what irriga- 
tion has done to make land tillable where 
there was no water, or not enough, dyna- 
mite is securing in making available land 
where there is too much water. And the 
once drowned land is showing degrees of 
fertility equal to, or greater than, those 
shown by the famished soil. 

In the draining of swamp land by the 
use of dynamite, results are immeasur- 
ably easier to obtain and at a cost with 
which irrigation admits of no comparison; 
for while irrigation is usually a stupendous 





co-operative project, the reclaiming of 
much of the swamp land is the possible 
and easy work of individuals. 

But big as is the possible achievement 
of dynamite in the reclamation of seventy 
million acres of swamp, its magnitude 
suffers by comparison with the myriad 
square miles whose cultivation is blocked 
by stumps, boulders, hardpan, worked-out 
top-soil, etc. Yet this land can be made 
to laugh into harvest when awakened 
from its sleep by the dynamite blast. 

Five hundred million acres, the amount 
of land now under cultivation in the 
United States, seems enormous, but com- 
pare this with possibilities like these: 
in three states alone, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Louisiana, there are 91,803,946 
acres of land, whose cultivation is impeded 
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REMOVING A STUMP WITH DYNAMITE—A 


by stumps. Similar conditions exist in 
many other states. Yet all this land could 
be made tillable by the removal of the 
stumps with dynamite. 

Other hundreds of millions of acres lie 

idle, because of the presence of hardpan, 
clay, sub-soil, boulders and depleted 
top-soil. Dynamite would make practi- 
cally all of this uncultivated land culti- 
vatable. 
« The effective use of dynamite does not 
require the expert knowledge of the civil 
engineer, or other highly trained specialist, 
but only the common sense necessary to 
follow a few simple directions. 

What skill is required to manufacture 
dynamite and the almost endless experi- 
ments made to definitely determine its 
uses and effects, is another story which 
has no part in an article dealing with the 
results to be secured with dynamite. 

That dynamite is not a part of every 
ordinary farm equipment is due to a lack 
of appreciation of its general utility and 
because of the almost superstitious fear 
in which the explosive is held. These 
obstacles are rapidly being overcome 
by the combined efforts of explosive manu- 
facturers, the great railroads, farmers’ 
trains, agricultural colleges and other 
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DAY’S WORK DONE IN A FEW MINUTES 


agencies, through which the farmer’s lot 
in life is being rapidly improved. 

True, the latent power of dynamite is 
terrific, but its direction is simply a ques- 
tion of ordinary intelligence. As a matter 
of fact, dynamite is safer to handle and 
use than ordinary gunpowder, with which 
all are familiar. 

No general rule can be laid down for 
the use of dynamite, as there are many 
kinds and each kind made for a particular 
purpose. However, an enormous amount 
of data has been compiled, and specific 
directions for the use of each grade of the 
explosive are furnished by dynamite 
makers and dealers. 

While the determining of the kind and 
amount of dynamite to use to secure 
specific results has been the work of the 
scientific investigator, new uses of the 
explosive for farming purposes have been 
in nearly every instance the discovery 
of the farmer. This, as much as anything 
else, proves the practicability of farming 
with dynamite. 

The first use of dynamite on the farm 
was for loosening up stumps so that they 
could be more readily removed, but this 
method has been superseded by the 
adoption of heavier charges, whereby the 














GREATER THAN IRRIGATION 


stumps are blasted clear of the ground 
and reduced to kindling wood, in which 
form they can be hauled to a convenient 
point for burning. The wood ashes afford 
a valuable fertilizer. A marked advantage 
of dynamiting stumps, over the old method 
of burning them out, is that while burning 
destroys the valuable humus in the: soil, 
thereby rendering it infertile, dynamite 
actually fertilizes the soil. 

When dynamite is properly used, but 
little of the dirt is thrown out with the 
stump and it is not necessary to clean the 
roots of earth or spend time filling in a 
big hole, as is 
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including, blasting caps and fuse or electric 
fuzes, used in blasting stumps in different 
parts of the country, give these results: 


Average 

Cost of 
_ Average Explosives 
<¢* Diameter per Stump 


768 Southern pine stum@s. 29 in. $0.30 
78 Oak, walnut, gum, ete. 
stumps in Illinois... 30 “ .53 


329 White pine, oak, maple, 
birch, etc., stumps in 
Michigan: .).....0..66s a .47 
37 Apple, ash, oak and 
chestnut stumps in 
Pennsylvania 344 “ 56 
77 Washington fir stumps 50 ‘ 1.13 
The explosives 





the case when a 
stump -puller is 
used. 

The cost of 
clearing cut-over 
land with dyna- 
mite depends on 
the character of 
the soil and the 
kind and size of 
stumps. Results 
close to minimum 
cost were secured 
at the Long 
Island Railroad 
Company’s_ ex- 
perimental farm 
on Long Island, 
the average cost 
of removing one 
hundred stumps 
being but sixteen 
cents each. Hand 
labor for pulling 
these stumps 
would have re- 
quired three men 
thirty-three days, 
at $1.33 per day, or, $131.67. 

The comparison of time is also interest- 
ing, for, while it would have required 
a whole day for two men to remove two 
stumps in the ordinary manner, a dyna- 
miter and one helper blasted one hundred 
and fifty-seven stumps within the same 
time. The pulling of stumps requires at 
least two horses in addition to the services 
of the men; another saving effected by 
dynamite. 

Careful record of the cost of explosives, 








A HOLE FOR TREE PLANTING, DUG WITH 
DYNAMITE, GIVES THE ROOTS A CHANCE 


used in most 
cases, except for 
blasting the 
Washington firs, 
was forty per 
cent. dynamite. 
The fir stumps 
were blasted with 
twenty per cent. 
strength stump- 
ing powder and 
low powder (5 per 
cent strength). 
These calcula- 
tions are based on 
retail, not whole- 
sale prices. 


Records kept 
by A. J. Mc- 
Guire, superin- 


tendent of the 
Northeast Ex- 
perimental Farm 
of the University ° 
of Minnesota, 
show even lower 


costs. 
Some of Mr. 
McGuire’s records are as follows: 
Average 
Cost of 
Average Explosives 
Diameter per Stump 
S65 Ponies. ix eso 14 in. $0.12 
255 Jack pine, Norway pine 
and white pine ..... 144 “ 18 
395 Birch, ash, spruce, pine 20 ‘“ .16 


Mr. McGuire used twenty-five per cent 
to forty: per cent ammonia dynamite, and 
states that the best and most economical 
results were had with twenty-five per cent 
and twenty-seven per cent. grades. 
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THE FIRST BLAST IN A STUMP-STUDDED WASTE 





The Iowa State 
College recently 
blasted eighty-two 
oak and elm stumps 
and trees averaging 
twenty inches in 
diameter, at an aver- 
age cost of about 
thirty -eight cents 
each for explosives. 

On a large land- 
cleaning operation in 
Minnesota during the 
summer of 1909, 
eight thousand, nine 
hundred and seventy 
stumps were blasted 
out. Although a con- 
siderable number of 
these were large pine! 
stumps, an average 0} 
less than three-quar-*’ 
ters of a pound of dynamite per stump 
was used. 

In cases where stumps are unusually 
large, the blasting charge, while blowing 
them clear of the earth, sometimes fails 
to rend the stumps sufficiently to permit 
of their being easily burned, but a small 
amount of dynamite placed in auger holes, 
bored part way through the stump will 
instantly split the toughest wood. 

Southern pine stumps are large producers 
of turpentine and by-products, but. before 
the wood can be distilled, it is necessary 
to break it into pieces small enough to fit 
the shredder. This is quickly accomplished 
by shattering the stumps with several 





THE SAME FIELD—THE STUMPS 


small dynamite cartridges, exploded sim- 
ultaneously. 

When clearing land of growing timber, 
it is often of advantage to blast out the 
entire tree and saw off the roots after- 
wards. The same procedure is followed 
in felling trees as in blasting stumps, the 
amount of dynamite necessary being 
about the same as for stumping. The 
blast lifts the tree to a height of a foot 
or two above the ground, then it falls, 
usually with the wind. 

Often the barrier, and until now an 
insurmountable one, to the development 
of much farm land has been boulders. 
This is particularly true in New England 
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and has been the most common cause 
of the “‘abandoned farms” of that section. 
Now, however, the giant crushing force 
of dynamite is being employed to make 
possible the easy cultivation of that vast 
territory. 

The three methods of boulder blasting 
are “mud-capping,” ‘‘snake-holing” and 
“block-holing.” The quicker methods, 
though requiring more dynamite than 
block-holing are mud-capping and snake- 
holing. Mud-capping is also termed ‘‘doby 
shooting” or “blistering” and the effect 
is of the crushing blow of an enormous 
sledge hammer. In mud-capping the 
charge is placed at the point where one 
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would naturally strike the boulder if a 
sledge hammer were employed. . The 
dynamite is packed in a solid mass by 
slitting the paper cartridge shells, but is 
not spread over any more of the surface 
of the boulder than is necessary. A blast- 
ing cap, crimped onto the fuse, is placed 
in the center of the charge and the whole 
covered with six inches of damp clay or 
sand. The material is pressed firmly over 
the dynamite, care being taken not to 
cover the free end of the fuse. When a 
boulder is deeply embedded in the ground, 
the earth around it is loosened or dug away 

before the blast is fired. 
In the snake-holing operation a hole is 
made with a crowbar 








or dirt auger, under 
a flat or hollow side 
of the rock and the 
same method as used 
in stump-blasting is 
followed. Block-hol- 
ing, whi:. slower, is 
the most effective and 
positive method, and 
will reduce to frag- 
ments the largest and 
densest boulder. A 
boulder weighing ten 
tons can be removed 
with a single pound 
of dynamite properly 
placed and tamped in 
a hole drilled to the 
depth of from ten to 
twenty inches. Where 
the hole should be, 
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depends upon the shape and grain of the 
boulder. 

The next stage in the use of dynamite 
on the farm began when a practical mind 
saw the possibility of blasting holes for 
fruit-tree planting. To the surprise of 
the farmer, the trees set in dynamited 
holes thrived more than those planted in 
holes dug in the usual way. The dynamite 
method has since been largely adopted 
and in every case with most gratifying 
results. Following this successful ex- 
periment, the force of dynamite was em- 
ployed to loosen up ground in old orchards. 
Given a chance, the well-nigh barren trees 
showed their gratitude by again producing 
crops that rivaled those that had been the 
pride of the fruit-grower. 

The remarkable increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of dynamited orchards raised 
the question: “If dynamiting the soil is 
good for trees, why not for corn and other 
grains?’ The answer was bumper crops 
where before the farmers’ pains had been 
repaid with but a sparse growth of nubbins. 
Thus, plowing with dynamite, subsoil 
blasting and the breaking up of hardpan 
are becoming common. 

The plowing of subsoil and hardpan can 
be done as effectively with dynamite as 
the plowing of the top soil with a plow. 
The effect of plowing with dynamite, 
lasting for years, makes this method 
exceedingly economical. 

The prediction is made and facts bear 
it out that dynamite will, within the next 
few years, put under cultivation millions 
of acres formerly considered worthless. 

When hard subsoils are blasted, the 
surplus rainfall sinks down to the lower 
soil and becomes available when needed, 
the water being drawn up by the roots of 
plants. 

The millions of bales of cotton lost every 
year, because of too much moisture, or a 
lack of it, can be saved by subsoil blasting. 
Equal savings are possible with other 
crops. 

Subsoil blasting or plowing with dyna- 
mite also increases the fertility of soil, 
because the blasts aerate the soil and open 
up rich storehouses of natural fertilizer 
located below the depth to which the 
plow reaches. A field whose top soil has 


been worked out will take on new life 
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when the underlying plant food is made 
available. 

Those making close and scientific in- 
vestigation of the effect of subsoiling are 
of the opinion that shortly there will be 
discovered things which will virtually 
revolutionize farming. 

With all its manifold benefits, subsoil 
blasting is about the easiest feature of 
farming with dynamite, the manual labor 
involved being simply the punching of 
holes in the soil with a crowbar or other 
simple tool and the placing of the dyna- 
mite charges. In many localities the holes 
are spaced twenty feet apart but this 
varies with the character of the soil. 
When ready the dynamite is exploded by 
men passing down the line and lighting 
fuses, or by the detonation of a number of 
charges by electricity at one time. For 
the latter purpose, a portable battery box 
or blasting machine is used. 

What has been written about subsoil, 
applies, in a general way, to hardpan, 
though the sinking of the holes for hard- 
pan blasting is usually a little more difficult. 

Thousands of farms which were sup- 
posed to have been worked out and were, 
in so far as the thin top-soil was concerned, 
have been brought back to a high state 
of productiveness by the intelligent use 
of dynamite. 

The farmer who would grade a road 
finds dynamite will accomplish more-in a 
few hours than would a gang of men and 
a team of horses in several days. To 
excavate a cellar means simply the proper 
placing of a few dynamite cartridges. 

Ditches for drainage or irrigation can 
be ripped through any kind of soil with 
dynamite, at one-quarter or less the cost, 
and in a small fraction of the time they 
could be dug by hand or machine. The 
width and depth of the ditch are deter- 
mined by the amount and strength of the 
cartridges used and the distance between 
the charges. A curved or irregular ditch 
can be dug as readily as a straight one. 

The stretches of low swampy land 
found on many farms can be drained by 
sinking charges of dynamite into the 
underlying stratum of clay or other im- 
pervious earth and detonating the ex- 
plosive with a fuse and cap, or by elec- 
tricity. This breaks up the hard substance 
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BOULDER CRUSHED WITH DYNAMITE —THE FIRST STEP IN THE REGENERATION OF 
AN “ABANDONED” NEW ENGLAND FARM 


and allows the water to drain through the 
gravel or other open material below. 
Often the work can be done at a cost of 
five dollars or less. The only tool required 
is a wood or dirt auger attached to a piece of 
iron pipe, fitted with a tee, through which 
a wagon spoke is run to form a handle. 
What part dynamite is playing in in- 
creasing land values is partially shown in 
the many instances where land which 
sold for twenty dollars an acre, because 


it was studded with stumps, has been 
cleared for twenty-five dollars and sold 
for one hundred dollars and upwards. 

It is but a matter of time until extensive 
operations will be carried out by land 
development companies, in the clearing of 
vast stretches of waste land, many of 
which are within easy distance of cities. 

During the next few years, thousands 
of city toilers going “‘back to the farm” 
will find the way blazed with dynamite. 


























In the CHake of the Electric Cave 


HE development of American 
cities, each in its own way, 
is a subject given much at- 
tention by European schol- 





see in the evolution of small 
towns the repetition of prob- 
lems that were confronted in the upbuild- 
ing of great metropolises like London and 
Paris. 

The story of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
as told to me in the corridor of the hand- 
some Hotel Selwyn, by Mr. D. A. Tomp- 
kins of the Charlotte Observer, brought this 
study of civic development vividly to 
mind. 

Charlotte, the “Queen City” of Mecklen- 
burg County, and the headquarters of the 
Southern Power Company, is called the 
“City of Electric Energy,” and this title 
applies to more than mere industrial force, 
for there seems to be a reflection of electric 
power in the very activities and enter- 
prise of Charlotte citizens. The sturdy 
spirit of the first signers of the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence seems 
to prevail in Charlotte. Named for the 


ars and statesmen, for they . 


German Princess, Charlotte of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, afterward Queen of England, 
Charlotte has a suggestion of Scotch thrift 
and Irish impulse in her Scotch-Irish 
make-up. 

Standing on one of the prominent street- 
corners, a blind man heralds the virtues 
of the different stores and the record of 
passing events, which bespeaks the town’s 
aggressive spirit. In the busy streets and 
through the outlying districts, where more 
spindles are in action than in any other 
section of the South, one reflects upon the 
enterprises of Charlotte and wonders what 
her population will be in years to come. 

Ten and twelve story buildings in the 
main streets have provided office homes 
for the Southern headquarters of many 
great industrial interests. With a freight 
business running. upwards of $2,000,000 
a year and with a climate that has no rival, 
with schools, churches, street-cars, col- 
leges, libraries and all other things that 
make up a town ideal, small wonder it is 
that. Charlotte and progress are terms 
synonymous. Within the circle of a hun- 
dred miles are operated nearly six million 
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spindles, to say nothing of great knitting 
mills and looms, and much of this indus- 
trial power has been gained in thirteen 
years. Charlotte enjoys the distinction of 
having the largest building and loan asso- 
ciation, for a city of its size, of any in the 
country. 

One secret of North Carolina’s great 
progress is her aggressive and alert news- 
papers, who love the Old North State. 
Charlotte newspapers have long held high 
national rank. The Charlotte Observer is a 
pioneer potential force in newspaperdom, 
and the Charlotte News, owned and directed 
by Speaker Dowd of the Legislature, has 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


contributed much to the glory of the town. 
Then, too, there is the Charlotte Chronicle, 
with Editor Wade H. Harris, who, behind 
his inseparable pipe, pushes a pencil day 
after day, extolling the virtues of Charlotte. 
If there ever was an editor who loves to 
write about his city, Harris is the man, 
and every year he prepares an admirable 
little brochure retelling the interesting 
story with additions. 

All the railroads seem to lead Charlotte 
way. Scarcely an hour passes in which 
one of the thirty-fou~ passenger trains 
are not moving north, south, east and 
west. The twenty-six miles of electric 
railway, with miniature Coney Island and 
Luna Park and other enterprises—these 
evidences of civic pride stand as monu- 
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ments to the energy of Mr. E. D. Latta, 
one of Charlotte’s progressive citizens 
who has ‘“‘done things.” 

A regiment of five hundred traveling 
men find their domicile in Charlotte, and 
these commercial travelers never tire of 
telling the virtues of the “City of Electric 
Energy.” 

The Y. M. C. A. building, which cost 
nearly $100,000, is the home of more than 
a hundred young men. A glowing tribute 
was paid by one of them when he said 
that his home here was the best he had 
ever known since he left his mother’s 
roof some twenty years previous. The 
Association, under 
the direction of Mr. 
Probert, has been a 
potential influence in 
Charlotte. 

Across from the 
historic Mecklenburg 
Court House stands 
the “law building,” 
four stories high, 
built and owned ene 
tirely by lawyers, 
suggesting the law 
court of London. 

Charlotte has long 
been recognized as 
one of the foremost 
educational centers 
of the South. Here 
is located Elizabeth 
College, Charlotte 
Conservatory of 
Music, the Presbyterian College and other 
excellent institutions. There is St. Mary’s 
Seminary, a Catholic school conducted by 
the Sisters of Mercy, also the North 
Carolina Medical College, and a quartet 
of superb graded schools, two private, one 
for whites and one for the colored people. 
The University for negroes in Charlotte 
has done splendid work. Not far out of 
town is Davidson College, one of the oldest 
schools in Mecklenburg County, which 
takes high rank among American colleges. 
The churches of the city are unique in 
architectural style and beauty. 

At the present time no question is of 
greater interest to the people of North 
Carolina than good roads, and Mecklen- 
burg County has long enjoyed distinction 

















in this respect."] Mr. H. B. Varner, of 
Lexington, publishes a periodical, Southern 
Good Roads, devoted exclusively to this 
subject. Next year promises important 
developments in this direction; many of 
the counties have already voted bonds for 
the purpose of building 
suitable roads. The 
Central Highway was 
chartered by the last 
General Assembly to 
run through nineteen 
counties from Beaufort 
Harbor to the Tennes- 
see line, a distance of 
four hundred and sixty 
miles. This highway 
will be a thirty-foot 
road from ditch to 
ditch, made of sand 
clay, gravel and mac- 
adam. It will repre- 
sent the beginning of a 
great transcontinental 
highway from Atlantic 
to Pacific. At the com- 
ing Fourth of July 
celebration, addresses 
on good roads will be 
delivered at every ten- 
mile point along the 
line, to rejoice in North 
Carolina’s “declaration 
of independence” from 
bad roads. The week 
following the Fourth 
is to be “good roads 
week,” and more than 
one hundred thousand 
men will volunteer 
their services to make 
the Central Highway 
complete within the 
week. 

About Charlotte are 
many historic spots. 
The Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde-» 
pendence, signed twentieth of May, 1775 
represents the crown jewel of this ““Quee™ 
City.” Nearby also was born James K. 
Polk, the eleventh President of the United 
States. The pioneer gold mines of the 
United States were located in this historic 
county. Eighty-three gold mines were 
recorded, and up to the time of the dis- 
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covery of California gold Mecklenburg 
mines took the lead in gold production. 
In a rare old dwelling on one of the 
main streets of Charlotte lives Mrs. 
“Stonewall” Jackson, upon whom a call 
was made in the early evening. The glow 


HON. W. C. DOWD 
Editor of Charlotte News and Speaker of the General Assembly 


of the old-fashioned base burner shone 
gently on the face of the little lady whose 
life had been associated with the great 
Confederate General, as with cordial 
greeting she welcomed the Northern 
friend. A full-length painting of General 
Jackson hung in the little parlor, and in 
the semi-twilight.I made bold to tell her 
of the schoolboy essay written on ‘‘Heroes 
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of the Civil War” which included a gene- 
rous tribute to her illustrious husband. 
It was General Robert E. Lee who said 
that Jackson stood with his men like a 
veritable “stone wall’ in defence. And 
“Stonewall” Jackson the college-professor 
general remained ever after. 
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facturing interests of the South, and will 
make that section a still more powerful 
competitor of foreign countries as well as 
of the North. 

When you ask the citizens of Charlotte 
as to the greatest thing in their city they 
instinctively reply, “The Southern Power 

Company:” What a nightmare 
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REALTY BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 








It does not require even a day in Char- 
lotte to realize that an exhibition of goods 
from this city of diversified manufacture 
would make an interesting exposition in 
and of themselves. Another twelve-story 
building is.to be erected, showing the 
faith in Charlotte of her own citizens. 
The progress of the great Hydro-Electric 
Development of the Southern Power 
Company is a centralization of the manu- 





would Benjamin Franklin have 
had following his experiments 
with electric currents and a 
kite, could he have seen verit- 
able flashes of lightning har- 
nessed and turning at whirl- 
wind velocity the dynamo to 
create current that will sup- 
plant the old water wheel at 
the mill. A large number of 
the cotton mills in North Caro- 
lina are run from the transmis- 
sion wires of the Southern- 
Power Company. More than 
one hundred and fifty cotton 
mills, besides several oil mills, 
cotton gins, twenty-six miles 
of street-car systems, and the 
lighting and power load in 
forty-five towns and villages, 
are now on the list, and this 
clientele represents only the 
beginning of a legion of con- 
sumers from the electric wire 
cables of the Southern Power 
Company. ~ 

One of the country’s greatest 
developments of electric trans- 
mission power is represented 
by the Southern Power Com- 
pany, which virtually consti- 
tutes the industrial vertebrae 
of North and South Carolina 
and the southeast of the South. 
Although the water power 
plants are in South Caro- 
lina, the power is spun like a 
web over the industrial area of the North 
State. New channels of commerce have 
been created, and it is estimated that the 
load carried by this system is equal to 
the power procured from a million tons 
of coal annually. The development in 
building each great dam and power station 
with power from the plant formerly con- 
structed, and the new methods of handling 
economically the work as developed, is 
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a marvel, the triumph of modern engineer- 
ing. In a few months one of the Southern 


- Power Company’s plants will be manu- 


facturing nitrogen, and it is felt that the 
results will surpass even those obtained 
in Switzerland, Austria and Norway in 
manufacturing a commercial fertilizer with 





WADE H. HARRIS 
Editor of Charlotie Chronicle, one of North Carolina’s leading newspapers 


surplus water power. To think that 
Nature has provided in the air itself the 
concrete substance for a fertilizer, to re- 
plenish properties taken from the soil, 
further demonstrates’ the wonders of 
nature and the law of compensation. 

The development of the Southern 
Power Company furnishes to mill towns 
and cities along the line electric power as 


cheap as nature and falling water could 
provide, and showing that the “water 
that runs by the mill race” can be utilized 
again, exploding an old-time poetic aphor- 
ism. Steam stations for emergencies are 
in process of construction, but each section 
of the transmission is so divided into dis- 
tricts that if one is af- 
fected the other is not 
disturbed. 

The development of 
this gigantic power com- 
pany is a most inspiring 
evidence of the confi- 
dence of men of broad 
experience who have in- 
vested over ten or twelve 
millions in an enterprise 
that must stand or fall 
by the success of indus- 
trial development along 
this line in the South. 
The country hereabout 
has already become a 
network of transmission 
wires, and hundreds of 
miles of electric railway 
are made possible by this 
power. Across the hills 
and valleys of North 
Carolina are located the 
wire towers that carry 
the transmission lines. 
When the work was be- 
gun on hydro-electric de- 
velopment, there were 
few cotton mills that used 
the electric drive, now so 
popular because of its 
possibilities of greatly in- 
creased production. Soon 
various parts of the 
mills will be adjusted for 
the necessities of imme- 
diate production with- 
out working overtime. 
The map shown herewith tells at a glance 
the striking story of industrial develop- 
ment, and foretells the still greater trans- 
formation which is to follow. Electric 
lines which truly reflect development 
center from the Charlotte headquarters. 
The immense contracts for water power 
development made at this office would 
amaze the old-time scientists. The crys- 
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talized creation of great electric power 
distributed along the highways to farmers 
as well as to smaller factories reveals a 
concentration and co-operation difficult to 
excel. Farmers will have their planta- 
tions as completely “wired” as a modern 
apartment house. Each one of the 
thousands of consumers is a part of the 
great enterprise which has so practically 
conserved the great value of falling water. 
eek, lee 

A few hours in Durham, North Caro- 
lina, reveals the charm of a city whose 
people blend the ideal and commercial 
spirit in civic development. Although 
Durham has grown rapidly 
during the last ten years, 
increasing from a popula- 
tion of about 6,000 to 28,- 
000, the second largest 
population increase of any 
municipality in the state, 
other improvements besides 
mere commercial develop- 
ment have aroused the civic 
pride of the townsfolk. 

The Durham visitor usu- 
ally asks first to see the 
factory where they make 
“*Bull’ Durham,” the smok- 
ing tobacco that is known 
along the highways and 
wherever the baseball park 
is located. “ ‘Bull’ Durham” 
was first made by W. T. 
Blackwell & Company in a 
building which is today a part of the 
chain of plants operated by the American 
Tobacco Company. 

The story of development of smoking 
tobacco trade reads like a romance. It 
was early in the days of reconstruction 
that Washington Duke and his sturdy 
sons, who then lived four miles from Dur- 
ham, began to flail out tobacco leaves and 
to make them into smoking tobacco. 

On the road to Durham is located the 
Bennett House, where General Johnston 
surrendered to General Sherman, one 
month after -Lee surrendered at Ap- 
pomattox. The beautiful old fields about 
little suggest. the strife of fifty years ago. 
Here the armies of the North and South 
were encamped awaiting the final close of 
the great Civil War. During the armistice 





HON. E. Y. WEBB 
Congressman from North Carolina 
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the Southern and Northern soldiers fra- 
ternized and visited each other. ‘ The 
flaky smoking tobacco soon found favor 
among the Northerners and they carried 
it away in bags. The young man who 
made it died of consumption, and the 
factory was later sold to W. T. Blackwell 
& Co., who continued the business and 
named the “‘Bull’ Durham’ brand. 

This humble beginning was the nucleus 
of the demand for Durham-made tobacco, 
leading later to the organization of the 
American Tobacco Company, of which 
Mr. James Buchanan Duke is the head. 

More smoking tobacco for pipes and 
cigarettes is made in Dur- 
ham than in any other one 
town in the world. From 
all directions the farmers 
come to sell their choice 
cured leaves, which are 
stored in large hogsheads 
and kept for many years in 
the largest tobacco ware- 
houses in the world. These 
are more than half a mile 
long, with freighthouses, and 
store considerably more — 
than fifty million pounds of 
tobacco. 

* * * 

The manufacture of to- 
bacco does not represent the 
sole industry in Durham. 
Here are located the famous 
Durham Hosiery Com- 
pany’s plant, a part of the group of mills 
that produce more hosiery than any other 
one company in the world. The Erwin 
cotton mills have also long been famous 
in the industrial South. A new million- 
dollar Erwin mill is nearly completed, and 
will soon be in operation. One of the main 
trunk lines of the Southern Power Company 
reaches Durham, and during the past sum- 
mer land was purchased here for the site 
of another immense steam auxiliary power 
station. 

An automobile ride about the city with 
Mr. R. O. Everett not only revealed much 
to admire, but showed that Durham, 
while attractive in many respects, was 
especially strong in educational institu- 
tions. The Durham Conservatory of 
Music, the colleges and business academies, 
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together with the public schools, indicated 
a strong and practical educative spirit. 
The handsome office buildings and busi- 
ness blocks, and the picturesque curve 
of the main business street, in the bend 
of which stands a large and stately public 
building, force one to recognize the enter- 
prise that-has made Durham the “biggest 
little city” in North Carolina. A com- 
modious, handsome theatre owned by the 
town, street cars, churches (among which 
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the town—for no matter whether the 
dwelling be magnificent or unpretentious, — 
Durham people are distinctly home folk. 
The Watts Hospital at Durham, just 
completed by Mr. George W. Watts, is per- 
fect in equipment and one of the best 
endowed hospitals in the South. 

The negroes in the city and country 
hereabouts are most progressive. Durham 
is the headquarters of the Mutual and 
Provident Loan Association, the largest 














“SOMERSET,” HOME OF GEN. JULIAN S. CARR, DURHAM 


is a memorial chapel that the Dukes are 
having built in honor of their father), and 
schools—these. and all things that make 
an up-to-date city may be found in the 
good town of Durham, named for an early 
pioneer, and one of the new and thriving 
cities that have sprung up since the Civil 
War. 

The Fourth Ward of Durham enjoys 
the distinction of being in proportion to its 
population the richest in the world. Here 
are the palatial homes of the Dukes and 
others, telling the story of their love of 


negro insurance company in the world. 
At Hayti, a very enterprising negro town 
near the city, is located the National 
Religious and Chautauqua Association. 
The leader of this organization, Dr. James 
E. Shepherd, has made for himself. a 
worldwide reputation. His idea is to 
stimulate the spiritual as well as the 
educational faculties of the negro, believing 
that the thoroughly good negro is just as 
susceptible to uplifting spiritual influence 
as is the white man. Negro ministers are 
being educated here along these lines, 
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and among these there are said to be many 
promising speakers, scholars and leaders. 

Durham takes pride first of all in her 
schools. In few places can be found such 
a sincerely democratic spirit, for the sons 
and daughters of millionaires all attend 





IN THE WAKE OF THE ELECTRIC WAVE 


These improvements will enable Trinity 
College to fulfil the destiny marked out 
for it by its founders and ardent sup- 
porters, and by the immense body of 
alumni who have an enduring love for 
their alma mater. 





HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Editor of Raleigh News and Observer (see ‘Affairs at Washington”) 


the public schools with the children of 
the workers. There are no “exclusive” 
academies or private schools; all the chil- 
dren go to the Durham public schools. 
At Durham is located the famous 
Trinity College, an institution which has 
long held high rank among the colleges of 
the country. New buildings ‘are now 
being erected on the enlarged grounds. 


A trip was made with Judge Manning 
to Chapel Hill, that historic spot eight 
miles from town where stands the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Over the 
picturesque country roads were passed 
many places of interest, among them the 
remains of Cornwallis’ headquarters during 
his last campaign in the Revolution. 
Nearby were the remains of an old mili- 
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tary road built by his troops during the 
War for Independence. 

At Chapel Hill a vista of ideal North 
Carolina scenery greets the eye. At the 
entrance of the winding ascent we came 
upon the old East, West and South build- 
ings of the university. The handsome 
old trees on the campus—under which the 
founder of the University took his luncheon 
one day and decided that here was to be 
located an institution of learning—are 
still standing. After a drink at the old 
college pump, much shouting and cheering 
emanating from the Assembly Hall an- 
nounced to us the good news of North 
Garolina’s victory over Virginia in a hard- 
fought baseball contest. 

All the University buildings were decor- 
ated for a ball in the evening. Blue and 
white, the college colors, were everywhere 
in evidence. The laboratory and other 
buildings given by the alumni and private 
individuals nestled under the shadows of 
the old trees and formed a most attrac- 
tive quadrangle. One rectangular build- 
ing, constructed in 1800, exemplified the 
undoubting faith of the early founders in 
their state institutions. 

In Memorial Hall, built in ‘octagonal 
form, are tablets giving the history of the 
distinguished alumni of the college. The 
dates on some of these reach back to the 
very days of the republic’s infancy. The 
University of North Carolina has always 
enjoyed the distinction of being one of the 
foremost educational institutions of the 
South. Although it was not open during 
part of the Civil War, the dauntless and 
enterprising North Carolinians would not 
permit the doors of the University on 
Chapel Hill to remain long closed. Com- 
paratively little direct support from the 
state has been given to maintain the 
University, and few state institutions 
present such a gratifying proof of the 
personal devotion of its alumni, for many 
of the buildings and a multitude of generous 
contributions to the college have come 
direct from private individuals. The in- 
terest of the visit was enhanced by the 
company of Judge Manning, formerly of 
the Supreme Court, a son of one of the 
early instructors at the college. An ardent 
alumnus, Judge Manning’s voice rang out 
as lustily in cheering for the victorious 
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North Carolina nine as if he were still one 
of “the boys” whose enthusiastic plaudits 
echoed under the old trees. 
* * a 
In Orange, one of the oldest counties in 
North Carolina, is located Hillsboro, 
formerly the capital of the state. Arriving 
from Durham to “‘Occoneechee,”’ the farm 
of General J. S. Carr, one finds himself 
in touch both with the giories of the his- 
toric past and with the triumphs of present 
and future. A superb country place is 
General Carr’s ‘“‘Occoneechee”—a model 
plantation on modern lines. Here are 
Shropshire sheep, Angora goats, ducks, 








THE NOTED SPRING AT “OCCONEECHEE” 


ponies, Berkshire hogs and .chickens— 
everything that heart could desire to com- 
plete a perfect picture. The stately red 
buildings and beautiful grounds make the 
estate a veritable park in itself. Yet a 
practical farm is ‘“Occoneechee.” 

On the hillside is located a famous spring, 
and some of the buildings on the farm 
were built more than a century ago. The 
woodland and pasture—the splendid fields 
of alfalfa—the stock—the farm house—no 
matter which way one looks, the vision 
is complete in all things that constitute 
a model farm. 

General Carr was a partner in the 
original farm of W. T. Blackwell & Co., 
which manufactured the famous “Bull 
Durham” tobacco. He sold out his interest 
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some years ago, to devote himself to his 
farm and to other business interests in 
the city of Durham. 

The General served’ with distinction in 
the Confederate Army, and has been one 
of the prominent and aggressive citizens 


MR. D. A. TOMPKINS OF CHARLOTTE 


of his state. It was an honor as well as 
a pleasure to visit ‘‘Occoneechee” with 
its owner and there to quaff buttermilk 
of the favorite Jersey kind. The General 
delights in the old home spirit of hospi- 
tality for which the South is famous, and 
whether it is at his home, ‘Somerset,” 
in Durham, or at “Occoneechee,”’ the guest 
finds himself amid surroundings that make 
the visit memorable. 

Born at historic Chapel Hill, where 
stands the University of North Carolina, 
there lives no more enthusiastic alumnus 
of the old college than General Carr. 
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The handsome Carr. Building, on the 
campus, attests to his loyalty and devo- 
tion. The General first launched in busi- 
ness at Little Rock, Arkansas, but upon 
returning to visit his parents at Chapel 
Hill he decided, in order to remain at 
home, to engage in business 
at Durham. He has been 
prominent in public affairs 
and few men have done more 
toward the development of 
city and state. 
* * * 

Near the central border 
line between North Carolina 
and South Carolina lies Hart- 
nett County, one of the first 
settled and most prosperous 
agricultural sections of the 
state. Here the North Caro- 
lina Orchard: Company has 
secured ten thousand acres 
of land for the purpose of 
developing cotton and fruit 
production. Several thousand 
acres of the tract have already 
been improved; the entire 
area is available for cultiva- 
tion. For some time past 
Northern farmers seeking 
investment in Southern farm 
lands have looked with 
longing eyes upon this sec- 
tion, realizing its great 
possibilities. 

Located where the Coastal 
Plain is broken, and the foot- 
hills of the Piedmont Plateau 
begin, the land of this section 
was formerly a heavy timber 
growth. It has been proven 
that in twenty-five years the North Caro- 
lina forests reproduce themselves, thus giv- 
ing a natural profit of six per cent gross 
in the natural increase on timber. 

The entire area is supplied with good 
water, and the village of Cambro is on 
the Company’s land. Cambro is con- 
nected with the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Manchester by the Harnett and South- 
ern Railway Company—thus giving from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours’ service in 
getting its produce to market. It is with- 
in twenty hours’ train-ride of. New York. 

The directorate of the new company, 
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IN THE FIELDS AT ‘‘OCCONEECHEE,” THE PLANTATION AND MODEL FARM OF 
GEN. JULIAN S. CARR, NEAR DURHAM 


including prominent business men of 
North Carolina and Virginia, represents 
in itself a strong endorsement of the 
North Carolina Orchard Company. Judge 
J. S. Manning, formerly Justice of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, Messrs. 
Brodie L. Duke, R. O. Everett, and J. O. 
Ellington are all well-known in North 
Carolina. 
is one of Virginia’s leading business men. 
Mr. W. E. Housel of Holly, New York, 


Mr. Paul Garrett of Norfolk . 


is a prominent orchardist, and has made 
a thorough examination of the possibili- 
ties of this tract of land. 

The headquarters of the directors is at 
Fayetteville. North Carolina development 
is the one subject of supreme interest to 
North Carolinians, and the strong and 
energetic local interest is a favorable omen 
for wonderful strides in still greater de- 
velopment of the Old North State’s agri- 
cultural sections during the next few years. 


A SONG 


] SEEM to see thy face 

In daylight dreams, in dreams of night-time; 
And oh, the beauty and the grace 
My raptured eyes have to delight them! 


Thou art the star that crowns the midnight; 


Thou art the sun that glorifies; 
And I afar must ever worship 
With steadfast eyes. 


I see thee ever in all places; 

I have no eyes for other faces; 
Waking or sleeping, night or day, 
I seem to see thee alway! 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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OW stately and how tall it grows, 
With trunk of girth and might 

To breast the fiercest gale that blows, 

And shuddering storm’s affright! 
Its bright leaves murmur in the air 

A song to memory dear; 
It breathes a fragrance sweet and rare 

The tree of the pioneer. 
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We spent our youth beneath its shade; 
The sunny summer hours. 

Around its grassy foot we played, 
We sought it from the showers. 

And all our revery and dream, 
And all our vision clear, 

Is linked with its bright boughs agleam— 
The tree of the pioneer. 
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The squirrel loves each spacious limb; 
The owl at midnight hoots 

Within its sheltering foliage dim; 
About its spreading roots; 

The tiny field mice romp and play, 
The shy mole comes anear; 

And all things own its gracious sway— 
The tree of the pioneer. 
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It grows beside the country road, 
It looms upon the plain, 

It towers above man’s frail abode, 
It guards the field and lane. 

The landmark of the commonwealth, 
Steadfast from year to year; 

It points the way to cheer and health— 
The tree of the pioneer! 
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—Edward Wilbur Mason. { 
Council Fluffs, Iowa. 
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| The Rocking-Chair Tourist 


By GEORGE WILLOUGHBY 


AM a rocking-chair tourist. 
I’d rather read a good book 
on travel than to go my- 
self. It doesn’t take so 
much time, nor so much 
money, and if the truth 

be known, I haven’t much of either. It 

is surprising what a lot of traveling one 

can do through books, and not miss a 

single day at the office. So let us under- 

stand one another in the beginning. There 
are some who go and some who stay 
behind, but all are 
tourists, whether the 
trip is made in a 
steamer chair or in 
the old side-arm 
rocker. I can’t begin 
to tell you how many 
times I’ve crossed 
the ocean in the old 
chair, and never once 
have I been sea-sick. 

I have enjoyed 

“home cooking” en 

route, and altogether 

have had a mighty 
fine time of it. 

The other evening 
as I came into the 
house, my wife 
noticed a new book 
under my arm. 

“Going on another 
cruise?”’ she laughed. 

“A grand one!” 

‘‘Where?”’ 








DR. CHARLES H. CURRAN 
Author of ‘‘ Through Lands of Yesterday” 


“‘Through Lands of Yesterday’*— 
with Dr. Curran.” 

“T’ll join you,” she said, “as soon as the 
children are ready for bed.” 

And that is how we came to make the 
acquaintance of Professor Clinton, of his 
two nephews, of Virginia Hampton and 
her mother,’and of the Bayards. Out.of 
New York harbor we found ourselves sail- 
ing with a delightful company indeed, and 
from the time we left the sight of land until 
Gibraltar was reached, there wasn’t a 
dull moment. The 
young rascals were in 
love with the girls, 
and continually tried 
to give us married 
folks the “shake.” 
But we knew more 
about it than they 
thought. It didn’t 
take us long to real- 
ize that Jack had a 
“strike”? on Virginia, 
that Frank thought 
Florence Bayard 
“pretty nice’’—and, 
well, even that the 
Professor became 
rather loquacious and 
exceedingly gallant 
when the widow, Mrs. 
Hampton, was about. 
Altogether, it was an 
interesting party. 

At Gibraltar the 
Professor, who had 


ee Lands of, Yesterday,” by Dr. Charles H. Curran. Boston: Chapple Publishing. Company, Limited. 
. net. 
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been over the ground many times before, 
took charge of the party by mutual con- 
sent, and after having explored to some 
extent, we went on to Naples. It would 
be impossible to tell all about the interest- 
ing things we saw at the different places 
visited. The only thing that can be done 
is to give a rough itinerary of the trip, and 
if you knew Professor Clinton as well as 
we, you wouldn’t doubt that we saw all 
there was to be seen. 

From Naples we went to Alexandria, 
thence to Cairo and the Pyramids, where 
we talked to the Sphinx. Crossing the 
Mediterranean we landed at Jaffa, took 
the train to Jerusalem, where we stopped 
at the historic Olivet House, and from 
here made short tours to the interesting 
spots in Palestine and Syria. In this 
delightful land we spent much of our time. 
*Twas a strange country—very strange 
indeed, as we recalled the Biblical pictures 
of the different places. We traveled to 
the ancient ruins of Baalbec, worked our 
way through to Constantinople, Athens, 
Venice and Rome, thence to Naples, not 





A WORD OF THANKS 


forgetting a visit to Pompeii and Mount 
Vesuvius before taking voyage for our 
return trip. 

A happy, congenial party it was—and 
we were genuinely sorry when the journey 
ended—this journey of such pleasant 
experience and enjoyment. 

I looked at my watch. It was nearly 
two o’clock in the morning. We don’t 
usually stay by a journey until the end, 
but somehow we didn’t feel like leaving 
this party, even for another evening, and 
so we had gone “Through Lands of Yes- 
terday,” without a stop-over. That cer- 
tainly is ‘going some’”’—even for a rocking- 
chair tourist. 

The author of ‘Through Lands of Yes- 
terday,”’ Dr. Charles H. Curran, was for 
years a successful physician at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, until five years ago be- 
coming overworked he was compelled 
to abandon active practice. Since that 
time Dr. Curran has traveled extensively 
in all parts of the world and “Through 
Lands of Yesterday” is the story of one 
of his journeys. 


A WORD OF THANKS 


By ELWYN A. BARRON 


, Rie Chapple, I’m jolly well pleased 
With the Heart Throbs you’ve caused me to feel. 
My emotions rushed back, thought released, 
Through years of remembrance and leal, 
As the lilt of a long ago song, 
Or the soul of a poem forgot, 
Restored me to youth, and the throng 
Of the friends and the days that are not! 


A labor of Love was the book, 
But Patience and Care were your guides; 
And into each corner and nook, 
Wherever a “favorite” hides, 
They led your long hunt for choice “finds” 
Till you gathered of treasure a store 
That shall gladden and quicken men’s minds 
When you and I, Joe, are no more! 
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again presented in record form, 








PRINGTIME 4 LZ 
music is lively and & 
light. Many of 

the late songs are offered this 


month to the phonograph owner, and a 
special effort has been made to present dance 
music which has an irresistible appeal. 

* * bd 

A few months past it was my pleasure 
to call attention to the work of Mr. 
William McDonald, the inimitable bass. 
In our day, when the best male singers 
seem either to be tenor or baritone, one 
might easily become enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the wonderful force of Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s bass. This month he is singing 
the favorite “Asleep in the Deep” and 
Shattuck’s “In a Hundred Fathoms 
Deep,” double-disc record A986. 

Guido Deiro offers two accordion solos. 
One of these is Eilenberg’s “‘Sharpshooters’ 
March,” the other the delightful ‘“‘Ciri- 
biribin Waltz,”’ which has a way of appear- 
ing regularly with different accompani- 
ments. It is not less appealing on the 
accordion than on the harp or violin— 
in fact, any rendition of the ‘‘Ciribiribin”’ is 
sure to be popular. 

A new Columbia singer, Miss May 
Walters of Philadelphia, is introduced 
with the most charming of selections— 
Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” Mr. 
Charles K. Harris’ new child song ‘Will 
the Roses Bloom in Heaven?” is sung by 
Mr. Henry Burr, tenor, on double-disc 
record A989. Facing this number is 
Mr. Von Tilzer’s new lullaby, ‘‘All Aboard 
for Blanket Day.” Already the air is 
being whistled in the streets; the title is 
catchy and the waltz rhythm holds. 

The favorite Shubert’s “Serenade” is 


sung as a soprano and bari- . 
tone duet by Mrs. Idelle Pat- 
terson and Mr. G. C. Jell. Mrs. Patter- 
son is joined by Miss Margaret Keyes in 
the ‘‘Barcarolle” from Offenbach’s ‘Tales 
of Hoffmann.” This is a beautiful selec- 
tion, and makes a delightful soprano and 
alto duet. 

A royal welcome must be extended to 
such a popular ballad as “Twickenham 
Ferry,” the old English ferry-boat song. 
Facing this selection is Balfe’s “Excelsior,” 
founded on Longfellow’s poem of that name. 
John Young and Frederick Wheeler sing 
it as a tenor and baritone duet. 

Two selections have been taken from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.’’ The first, 
the “Cujus Animam,” is rendered by a new 
Columbia singer, Mr. Charles W. Harrison. 
The “Inflammatus,” the one great so- 
prano solo of the “Stabat Mater,” is sung 
by Mrs. Anne Grant Fugitt, well known 


‘in Washington, D. C. 


* * * 
A certain selection on the Edison list 
for June has an irresistible appeal for 
lovers of Kipling. Few of the barrack- 
room ballads and the sketches of British 
army life in Africa are more popular than 
the rhythmic ‘“‘Danny Deever.” This is 
sung by Marcus Kellerman as a baritone 
solo, with orchestra accompaniment. 
Perhaps no juvenile record thus far 
prepared for the children is as exhaustive 
in scope as ‘‘Mother Goose Days.’ The 
young folks will find many of their old 
old friends among the selections given. 
“Jack and Jill,’ “Humpty-Dumpty,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” ‘Dogs do Bark,” 
“Little Bo Peep,” “Little Tommy Tucker,” 
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“Hey Diddle, Diddle,” “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep” and “‘Hickery Dickery Dock”— 
this is the program for the children laid 
out on Amberol Record 685. 

One might prefer to put aside Record 
688 until a more opportune season. Why 
should the Edison Company offer a rol- 
licking “Winter Song” on their May list? 
The music calls up visions of a warm fire- 
place and of a howling exterior—the record 
doubtless would have made a “best 
seller” on the January list. And yet, in 
truth, one need not enter the realm of 
fancy to enjoy these wintry conditions. 
At the time of this writing, fireplaces and 
howling exteriors are not to be looked 
back upon in a dim past. It may be 
possible that the Edison Company fore- 
saw a continuance of the brumal solstice 
and put in this ‘Winter Song’ for good 
measure. 

A feature of the May list is the intro- 
duction of the National Promenade Band, 
an organization whose work is entirely 
devoted to dance music. So many in- 
formal “hops” rely upon the phonograph 
for music, that this band will doubtless 
become very popular. A two-step and a 
waltz are given this month—both well 
rendered. 

There are several good “funny” pieces, 
notably “The Crushed Tragedian.” The 
list of popular selections, both vocal and 
instrumental, shows the usual scope. 
Five numbers make up the Grand Opera 
list, the well-known “Ave Maria,” sung 
by Mme. Labia, being included. 

* * * 

Upon her return from a successful con- 
cert tour of the country, Mme. Tetrazzini, 
“the matchless one,” went direct to the 
laboratories of the Victor Company and 
made four exquisite records for the Vic- 
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tor list. These are the typically Spanish 
“Carceleras”; selections from ““Traviata,’’ 
record 88293; Carnival of Venice, Parts I 
and II, records 88291 and 88292. 

So many Victor owners have signified 
their appreciation of the late Farrar rec- 
ords—those simple folk-songs with which 
all are familiar—that the May list con- 
tinues this plan. The beautiful old hymn 
“Abide With Me,” and Haydn’s ‘‘My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” are given 
on records 87076 and 88289. 

The favorite contralto singer, Mme. 
Louise Homer, is also represented by the 
“Flower Song” from “Faust,” and by 
the rare “Banjo Song,” Weeden-Homer. 

The success of the light opera ‘Naughty 
Marietta” has reflected great credit upon 
its composers, Rida Johnson Young and 
Victor Herbert. One of the most popular 
songs in the score, “I’m Falling in Love 
with Someone,” is sung this month by 
John McCormack—record 64174. 

Two “Faust” records by the New York 
Grand Opera chorus will appeal to many 
who love this magnificent work. Ker- 
messe Scene, Act II, and Soldiers Chorus, 
Act IV, are listed; records 74213 and 
74214. 

Besides this rare showing of grand 
opera—or work of the best grand opera 
artists—the Victor Company offers three 
orchestral selections from the Imperial 
Russian Balalaika Court Orchestra. This 
band of musicians, under the director- 
ship of Andreeff, have made a deep im- 
pression upon Americans. They play 
upon the balalaika, a Russian primitive 
folk instrument, whose tone is like that 
of a mandolin. 

There are a number of instrumental 
selections, and other “light” offerings 
which show quality and variety. 
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Public Atility Methods That Win 


By W. C. 


CENTURY ago the first 
company was organized 
to manufacture artifi- 
cial gas in London, Eng- 
land, and this practical- 
ly marks the beginning 
of the industry. The 
first century’s history 
of gas has been a his- 
tory of experiments. 
Theories advanced by 

: the most enlightened 
men of the age were tried and discarded, 
and even today it is doubtful whether or 
not the industry has been placed upon a 
permanent basis. 

The first mistaken belief was a very 
costly one to thousands of innocent’ in- 
vestors. For a period of forty years both 
in the United States and Europe it was 
supposed that, in the last analysis, free 
competition was the best assurance that 
the people would be given efficient service 
and reasonable rates. This plan was a 
lamentable failure. Later it was sup- 
posed that monopoly under parliamentary 
regulation would be the ideal method by 
which the commodity could be manu- 
factured and distributed in London, but 
after twenty years the breakdown of this 
system took place. Then came a period of 
comparative peace under a method where- 
by the interests of the company and the 
consumers were identical and up to the 
present time no plan has met with more 
pronounced success. 

In this country there have been three 
dominating periods in the history of gas 
corporations. The first period took it 
for granted that any charge the public 
would stand without collective protest 
was fair and equitable. During this 
period many abuses were perpetrated, and 
seed sown at that time continues to 
vegetate as tares. 

The second period, short and tem- 
pestuous, was one of unbridled trickery 
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and dishonesty. Politicians and munici- 
pal franchises were purchased like coal 
and land. Many sensational exposures re- 
sulted and the people were dumfounded. 
During this period politics fought busi- 
ness and business fought politics and each 
side was severely wounded. In the general 
scrimmage the people were more or less 
injured and they were easily ied to believe 
the corporations had no souls; and while 
in this frame of mind the theory of regula- 
tion and rate commissions gained: many 
adherents. 

The third period, upon which we are 
now entering, is a time of mutual under- 
standing, of openness and frankness and 
of reciprocal relationship. It requires 
no philosophic discussion to convince the 
patron of a public-service corporation 
that at no time in the history of such 
corporations has he been considered a 
factor to the important extent he is recog- 
nized at present; not by every corpora- 
tion, it is true, but by those institutions 
whose credit is of the highest and which 
are managed by men of modern thought 
and honest convictions. 

It has been a difficult matter for many 
American managers of gas corporations 
to realize that the people are entitled to 
any special consideration. They had 
secured from the municipalities vested 
rights which permitted them to manu- 
facture and distribute illuminating and 
fuel gas under prescribed conditions and 
under our American laws such rights 
whether reasonable or unreasonable are 
contracts the obligations of which cannot 
be violated. Many of these vested rights 
were improvidently granted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in days gone by 
and were beyond the reach of a reasonable 
and proper regulation. Realizing their 
point of vantage, corporation managers 
only replied to complaints with the inter- 
rogation, “What are you going to do 
about it?” It is no wonder that the time 
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eventually came when the people began to 
hate the corporations and all concerned in 
them. 

Recently there has been a notable ten- 
dency on the part of many progressive 
managers of gas corporations to break 
away from a pedestal of defiance and in- 
sulting arrogance and to come down among 
the people; and the results are phenomenal. 
The best paying gas properties in the 
United States today are managed by men 
who recognize in the confidence and 
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W. K. BIXBY 
President of the Laclede Gas Light Company 


good will of the people a greatér asset than 
that which exists in a long term franchise, 
and these men are continually devising 
means whereby they can prove them- 
selves worthy of the people’s confidence. 
Eastern financial publications have re- 
cently given considerable prominence to 
the fact that The Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. Louis has announced a 
reduction in rate to eighty and sixty 
cents. By referring to Poor’s Manual, I 
learned that the company is operating 
under a charter granted March 2, 1857, 
by the State of Missouri; that the charter 
is perpetual and ante-dates all the restric- 
tive corporation legislation; that the com- 
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pany controls the entire gas business of 
St. Louis, and that under the provision of 
this charter it may engage in the manu- 
facture and distribution of electric current 
for illuminating purposes. I also learned 
that the Supreme Court of Missouri has 
decided that the rates charged by the 
Company are not subject to regulation by 
either the City or the State. 

Here was a curious enigma—a corpora- 
tion protected by the laws of the state 
against the rate-making commission and 
City Council, possessing, if it desired to 
exercise the privilege, the right to charge 
rates which were common and customary 
many years ago, and still voluntarily re- 
ducing its rates to a point below which no 


‘ gas corporation in the United States has 


yet dared to willingly venture. As such 
an unusual incident was of more than 
ordinary interest it was not long before I 
boarded a train bound for St. Louis. 

“I want to learn some facts regarding 
the St. Louis gas situation,” I told the first 
newspaper man I met. 

“You will have no difficulty in finding 
that the Laclede Gas Light Company is 
blazing a new path in public-utility affairs,” 
was his answer; and such I found to be the 
fact. 

It was not difficult to discover that the 
people of St. Louis believe they have the 
most progressive gas corporation in the 
country, and they cheerfully admit that 
during the past three years the attitude 
of the people of that city has changed 
from antagonism to admiration and from 
suspicion to confidence. 

The first impression created by the St. 
Louis situation is that the ever-perplexing 
public-utility problem has been solved; 
and, indeed, many St. Louis people boast- 
ingly assert that the harmonious relation- 
ship which exists between the Laclede Gas 
Light Company and its customers is with- 
out a parallel in the United States. 

During a decade of investigation among 
American public-utility companies I have 
never seen the spirit of fair treatment to 
patrons better exemplified than is being 
manifested by the management of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company at the present 
time. Today the company ranks among 
the highest in financial circles and. en- 
joys the fullest confidence of its 140,000 
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customers. Never in the history of the 
corporation has its affairs been in such 
splendid condition. This condition, I 
learned, is not the result of chance, it is 
the natural consequence of indefatigable 
labor intelligently directed to serve the 
the people honestly, conscientiously and 
efficiently ; and to draw still closer the bond 
of common interest between the company 
and its customers. Such a policy fixes 
the customer as a factor in every trans- 
action and recognizes his rights at all 
times. It makes economic management 
a necessity and changes monopoly from 
master to servant. It means increased 
business, honest profits and a position of 
respectability in the community. 

The manufacture of artificial gas in 
St. Louis began in 1836. In 1837 the 
original charter of the St. Louis Gas Light 
Company was approved by the Missouri 
Legislature. This charter was for many 
years considered a legal masterpiece. 
Its context was copied on many occasions 
when similar corporations applied for 
charters, and the document was supposed to 
embody every ordinary requirement for 
the protection of the corporation and the 
people. Under its charter the St. Louis 
Gas Light Company could charge $10.00 
per thousand cubic feet for gas but no 
more. It was provided that the company 
must be managed by a board of six di- 
rectors who were citizens of the state and 
of the United States, and each must own 
at least ten shares of $100 each, of the 
capital stock of the corporation. Super- 
intendents, engineers, bookkeepers and 
other officers and servants were required to 
give bond with security to the satisfaction 
of the president. The company was per- 
mitted to buy and sell coal, wood, lime and 
stone. It could also purchase or lease 
lands not exceeding six hundered acres, 
and might operate lime kilns, collieries 
and stone quarries. 

The original charter provided that the 
company should be entitled to the sole 
and exclusive privilege of vending gas light 
or any substitute in St. Louis and its 
suburbs. It also provides that in addition 
to paying for gas consumed in street 
lighting, the city must pay the gas com- 
pany an interest of eight per cent per annum 
on the amount of the original cost of street 
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lamps and posts and expenses in erecting 
the same. The company’s capital stock 
was exempt from taxation for ten years 
and the city of St. Louis was authorized 
to subscribe for any number of shares 
of stock in the company. 

The original act under which the 
Laclede Gas Light Company is working, 
fixed the duration of the franchise at thirty 
years with another provision that unless 


_ 
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C. L. HOLMAN 


Vice-President and General Manager of the Laclede 
Gas Light Company 


the city availed itself of the opportunity 
to purchase the plant, the franchise should 
be extended for another thirty years. 
The city did not buy the property. 

By an amendatory act, approved March 
26, 1868, the Legislature granted to the 
Laclede Gas Light Company the right to 
enjoy its franchise privileges forever. 

The original charter granted the com- 
pany the sole and exclusive right to manu- 
facture and distribute gas in St. Louis, but 
the exclusive privilege was stricken out by 
an amendatory act of the legislature in 
1857. This act, however, was repealed 
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in 1868. Subsequently the company, in 
contracts with the city, waived the ex- 
clusive feature of its franchise. 

The invariable opinion of the Supreme 
Court of. Missouri has been that the city 
of St. Louis has no right whatever to inter- 
fere in any way with the Laclede Gas Light 
Company, which is a creature of the state 
and is not therefore subject to control by 
any subdivision of the state. 

The situation in St. Louis at the present 
time is unique in that, the Laclede Gas 
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ADOLPHUS BUSCH 
Who, with other St. Louis financiers, recently acquired 


control of the Laclede Gas Light Company 





Light Company being owned and con- 
trolled by local capitalists, the management 
is not expected to resort to the question- 
able methods which characterize many 
similar corporations when the strings are 
pulled from Wall Street or other Eastern 
financial centers. 

When it was announced that the ma- 
jority interest in the Laclede Gas Light 
Company had been purchased by a com- 
bination of St. Louis capitalists with 
Adolphus Busch at the head, the news 
was received with gladness. The people 
of St. Louis know Mr. Busch. His deal- 
ings with the city have always been on 
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the square, and his identity with any cor- 
poration means that the business will 
be conducted honestly. 

The public-utility companies of few 
cities are owned by local people. Usually 
the stock is controlled by Eastern capital- 
ists who make a specialty of this class of 
investments. Such owners are not sym- 
pathetic with the needs of the community 
only so far as their own interests are con- 
cerned and much of the prejudice which 
exists against public-service corporations 
is caused by a belief that these Eastern 
capitalists exact too large a tribute from 
the people. 

In many cities the corporation game is 
played under the eyes of the people who 
understand as little about the methods 
employed as the tenderfoot at a gambling 
table understands about the signs, pass- 
words and methods which mean his un- 
doing. The management must earn divi- 
dends on heavily watered stock; it must 
discreetly play the game of politics and 
must take care of every grafting poli- 
tician who has influence in the Council or 
Legislature. At the same time it must 
stand between the people, a great ma- 
jority of whom know nothing of the con- 
ditions and are unable to realize the diffi- 
culties, and the Eastern financiers who 
never fail to insist upon a satisfactory 
rake-off. 

The pessimistic citizen, who never hopes 
to get anything from the corporation 
officials but the worst, has during the past 
three years been astonished on several 
occasions by the liberality and progressive 
spirit shown by the Laclede Gas Light 
Company management. He has seen the 
company’s officials in the front rank of 
every innovation which was calculated to 
benefit the city; he has seen his gas bills 
reduced. without his request; he has wit- 
nessed the company entertaining and giving - 
Christmas presents to thousands and 
thousands of children, and he is about ready 
to believe that a gas company is not a soul- 
less corporation after all. Without any 
abstract reasoning on causes and effects 
the ordinary citizen can easily conclude 
that the present management of the La- 
clede Gas Light Company has adopted the 
most up-to-date policy known to successful 
public-utility operators. The working basis 
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under such a policy is that the good will 
of the people is the highest assurance of 
profits. Hence there is no necessity for 
stock-juggling deals which invariably 
work to the gas customer’s disadvantage. 

When the company was acquired by 
St. Louis interests two years ago the pur- 
chase was characterized as a melodramatic 
step designed to relieve the corporation 
from the halo of adverse public sentiment 
which surrounded the institution. At 
first. the public was skeptical, but many 
evidences of sincerity on the part of the 
new owners finally convinced the people 
that the ultimate purpose was to create 
for St. Louis the best gas company in 
the United States. Home folks do not 
generally tyrannize over their friends, and 
anyone acquainted with the personnel of 
the directors of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany would never impute to these gentle- 
men any other design than to conduct 
their corporation along the lines of strict 
business principles and with a degree of 
honesty that must in the end win public 
confidence and esteem. 

Local ownership is usually sympathetic 
with the needs of the community. It has 
other interests at stake besides the Public- 
Utility Company and generally directs its 
operations so that the entire community 
will be benefited. Under such conditions 
competition is never of advantage because 
monopoly is not oppressive; and with a 
whole’city to serve a scale of low rates can 
be adopted that will make the margin of 
profit on each individual customer almost 
infinitesimal while the aggregate enables 
the company to provide for its interest 
and dividend requirements. 

The company on several occasions dur- 
ing the past few years has startled the 
people of St. Louis with its publicity 
novelties. A little over a year ago there 
suddenly appeared in its show window 
an educational exhibition that attracted a 
great deal of attention. At times the 
street in front was blockaded and was 
only cleared when the window curtains 
were pulled down shutting off a view 
of the display. The novelty consisted 
of two views of the culinary part of house- 
keeping, one showing the rusty old- 
fashioned coal stove methods, and the 
other the advantages of the Quick Meal 
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Gas Range. The old-fashioned coal stove 
was presided over by a dusky maiden sur- 
rounded by general uncleanliness, the 
entire scene being harmoniously blended, 
while the gas range was in charge of a neatly 
dressed housewife, who was preparing the 
evening meal with comparative ease and 
pleasure. Above the two scenes was a 
sign bearing the interrogation, ““Do you 
expect your wife to be an angel and a coal 
shoveller, too?” The girl at the old- 
fashioned stove was sweltering while 
nothing was being cooked; the neat ap- 
pearing housewife at the gas range was 
cooking dainty dishes and apparently en- 
joying the work. The contrast was indeed 
an object lesson, and the result desired 
was obtained—a great deal of gossip about 
the gas company’s novel exhibition. 

More than twenty thousand patrons 
visited the office of the Gas Company the 
day before last Christmas and received 
the tokens and prizes offered as Christmas 
presents. Sixty orders for prizes were 
given away and ornamental balloons and 
footballs were tendered to all who came. 
The throng became so vast that Vice-Presi- 
dent C. L. Holman was obliged to ask 
for police aid in order to prevent an acci- 
dent. The prizes consisted of useful 
articles such as gas ranges, gas heaters, 
portable gas lamps and various household 
appliances. The orders were contained 
in the balloons which were released in 
front of the offices. In all sixty balloons 
were sent up, and almost everybody in 
St. Louis was watching for their descent 
in the hope of getting a prize. As an ad- 
vertisement for the company it was most 
successful. 

The company desires to be progressive 
at all times, and so long as the present 
local owners are charged with the respon- 
sibility of supplying the people of St. Louis 
with artificial gas, one of the most im- 
portant considerations on the part of the 
company will be to see that its service is 
of the highest class commercially possible. 
There will be nothing of a mystifying 
nature in the system, and the management 
will cheerfully give the public whatever 
information is desired regarding the re- 
sults of operation. Obviously a fair 
margin of profit is necessary, but it is 
desired that the business shall grow 
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rapidly, which of course will insure the 
lowest rates consistent with efficient 
service and good management. 

It is an interesting question nowadays 
how far the price of gas can be reduced 
and yet strengthen the legitimate profits 
of the company. Popularizing the busi- 
ness is one of the surest ways to give steadi- 
ness to profits and provide means for ex- 
pansion. Manufactured gas is increas- 
ingly used for fuel and this opens up some 
important economic and sanitary questions 
for the community. Gas is smokeless. 
During the days when natural gas was 
used almost exclusively in Indianapolis 
for both illuminating and fuel purposes, 
that municipality was one of the most 
smokeless cities in the world. Its present 
population was gained largely during that 
smokeless era, as people considered it an 
ideal place tolive. But in time the natural 
gas failed, and the city was compelled to 
resort to coal which ended its distinctive 
position as the cleanest city in America. 

During the latter part of 1910 consider- 
able interest was taken in a plan to bring 
natural gas to St. Louis. Three different 
companies were seeking permission to 
enter the city with pipe lines. A tentative 
proposition came from the Busch-Everett 
Syndicate which met with considerable 
favor and which offered to bring natural 
gas from the Caddo Fields in Louisiana, 
a distance of 550 miles, and to distribute 
same through the mains of the Laclede 
system at a price to consumers of fifty 
cents per thousand cubic feet. The com- 
pany at an extremely heavy cost pursued 
the development work even to the point 
of making surveys and of locating the right- 
of-way of the proposed pipe line from the 
fields to St. Louis. Financing the enter- 
prise to the extent of $15,000,000 had been 
completed subject to the approval of 
certain engineers and natural gas experts. 
A final engineering report in November 
was unexpectedly adverse to the plan and 
stated that the transportation of natural 
gas for a distance exceeding two hundred 
miles is impracticable and should not be 
financed. 

During the progress of the natural gas 
discussion the Laclede Gas Light Company 
sent a communication to the Chairman of 
the Public Improvements Committee of 
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the City Council, in which it expressed 
its willingness to enter into any fair agree- 
ment whereby its pipes could be used 
by any corporation or person who could suc- 
cessfully bring natural gas from any of the 
contiguous fields in sufficient quantity 
to supply the demands of the city. The 
sentiment of the people was in favor of 
natural gas, and the company showed its 
disposition not to obstruct the movement 
but to co-operate in every possible way. 

When the Busch-Everett proposition 
was withdrawn the Laclede. Gas Light 
Company promised a reduction in rate to 
eighty cents and sixty cents net a thou- 
sand cubic feet. Accompanying the prom- 
ise was a request to the city Council that 
the standard of service be changed from 
a candle power to a heat unit basis. When 
it became apparent that such a propo- 
sition would involve needless discussion 
and more or less misunderstanding the 
company abandoned the idea and promised 
the reduction regardless of any municipal 
action. 

The standard of service throughout the 
world is, with few exceptions, on the heat 
unit basis. A heat unit, or a British 
Thermal Unit, as it is generally termed, 
is a unit of heat, as an ounce is a unit of 
weight, a horse power is the unit of 
energy, an inch is the unit of distance and 
a candle is the unit of light. Before the 
invention of the Welsbach burner and other 
improved means of gas illumination, a 
candle power standard of service was 
generally employed. The mantle burner, 
however, has radically changed conditions. 
It gives much greater efficiency and con- 
sumes less gas per hour than the old open 
jet method; in fact the open flame burner 
consumes twice as much gas and gives 
about one-fifth the amount of light. It 
has always been difficult to arrive at an 
absolutely correct test for candle power. 
Human frailty enters into such a test, and 
considerable variation is possible. In its 
request for change in standard of service 
the Laclede Gas Light Company was 
simply asking that an obsolete system be 
changed to modern practice. 

The eighty and sixty cent gas rate be- 
came effective April 1, and will save 
St. Louis consumers approximately $400,- 
000 a year. 
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It represents a reduction of twenty 
cents per thousand cubic feet on illuminat- 
ing gas. 

It involves a displacement of over 
10(,000 duplicate meters from the premises 
of consumers. 

It means that 100,000 rebate checks 
will be sent out to the customers. 

The rate reduction was made voluntarily 
by the company, and if the reduction 
results in sufficient increased consumption 
of gas, another cut in rates will be made. 

To give the consumers the rebate the 
company might have deducted the excess 
charges from the customers’ April bills, but 
it preferred to acquaint every consumer 
in the most forcible way that the price 
had been reduced and that the reduction 
was a voluntary one on the part of the 
company. In order to conclusively show 


each customer the amount he will save by - 


the reduction it was decided to send out 
the rebate checks. The management 
realized that herein was a great possibility 
for valuable publicity, and as ‘‘publicity” 
is a watchword in gas-lighting affairs in 
St. Louis just now, this opportunity was 
quickly grasped. Manager Holman played 
a trump card when he decided to send out 
the rebate checks. 

The detail involved in changing to a 
one meter system to put the eighty cent 
rate into effect was enormous. It was 
necessary to remove over 100,000 meters 
and make pipe connections so that all 
the consumption will flow through one 
meter. In many cases it was necessary 
to take out both meters and install one 
large enough to carry the gas that was for- 
merly measured by two. 

From April 1 users of gas, whether fuel 
or illuminating, in excess of 10,000 cubic 
feet per month, will have to pay only 
sixty cents a thousand cubic feet. In 
less amounts than 10,000 cubic feet the 
price will be eighty cents. The net rate 
in New York, Cleveland, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee is eighty cents. The rate in New 
York was reduced only after a strenuous 
fight in which the case was carried to 
the United States Court and the eighty- 
cent rate declared constitutional. The 
Laclede reduction was a voluntary one. 
There was no clamor in St. Louis for a rate 
reduction; everybody was satisfied with 
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the service and rates, but the management 
felt that it could inaugurate lower prices 
and thus further increase the general 
good feeling which existed. 

The company, it is stated, has over 
i,000 stockholders. For the first time 
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ADVERTISING A VOLUNTARY REDUCTION 
IN THE PRICE OF GAS 


these stockholders received, in February, 
a printed annual report showing the re- 
sults of last year’s operations. The state- 
ment shows that in 1910 the daily capacity 
of the Laclede Gas Light Company’s 
output increased 6,000,000 cubic feet. 
The distribution system was expanded by 
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the addition of 18.94 miles of mains and 
3,370 gas services. The number of cus- 
tomers increased 7,411, and there was an 
increase of 10.5 per cent in the sales. 

The company is installing facilities for 
generating electricity. A year ago work 
was started on the construction of a 
new electric light plant of 8,000 kilowatt 
capacity to replace the one destroyed by 
fire in 1907. This plant is practically 
completed and is one of the most thoroughly 
equipped electrical generating stations in 
the West. A turbo-generator of 300 
kilowatt capacity was installed at Station 
‘‘A”’ for the purpose of generating electric 
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is most efficiently managed. To many 
business men it seems paradoxical that in 
these days of high cost of raw material, 
when the price of every commodity is 
steadily advancing, the gas company 
should propose a voluntary reduction in 
its rates and this, too, without any corre- 
sponding reduction in wages. But the 
general consensus of opinion is that the 
application of modern methods and the 
freedom from greedy political demands 
have effected a most important reduction 
in the general expenses of the corporation. 
Everybody in St. Louis seems imbued 
with the idea that the gas company is 
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current by using the exhaust steam from 
the gas plant. 

It is stated that the company will 
shortly erect a ten-story building at the 
northeast corner of Eleventh and Olive 
streets, which will cost approximately 
$750,000. When the building is completed 
the company will occupy the first floor and 
basement and the seyenth, eighth, ninth 
and tenth floors. 

Nearly $10,000,000 have been spent in 
improving the plant and mains during the 
past few years. Today the Laclede Gas 
Light Company’s property is considered 
the most modern and efficient gas system 
in the United States. 

During the preparation of this article 
I visited many representative business 
and professional men of St. Louis in an 
endeavor. to determine the local sentiment 
regarding public-utility matters. No one 
expressed a wish that the Laclede Gas 
Light Company should operate at a loss 
because a corporation that could not earn 
enough to take care of its expenses would 
not be a good thing for the city. The 
opinion was unanimous that the Laclede 
system is now in excellent condition and 


trying to accomplish two things: To 
popularize gas so that its use as a household 
necessity will be greatly stimulated and 
by the resulting increased consumption 
make further reductions in rates. 

It would be difficult to find in a public- 
utility company a more enthusiastic or- 
ganization of employees than may be 
found in the Laclede Gas Light Company; 
and herein is one of the principal reasons 
for the remarkable success which the com- 
pany has recently enjoyed. The optimism 
and enthusiasm of the management seem 
to have touched a sympathetic chord 
which has vibrated through the entire 
organization. 

W. K. Bixby, who was elected to the 
presidency of the Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany in February, is one of the best in- 
formed corporation men in the West. He 
has been actively identified with many 
commercial enterprises and knows the 
general requirements of successful oper- 
ation. His policy has always been liberal 
and progressive, and he possesses the fullest 
confidence of the people of St. Louis. No 
better selection for president of the gas 
company could have been made. Mr. 
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Bixby is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Car & Foundry 
Company, a Director of the Frisco Rail- 
ways, the St. Louis Union Trust Company 
and the National Bank of Commerce. 

C. L. Holman, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, has been identified with the 
company for the past eight years. Mr. 
Holman was on the editorial staff of the 
Topeka Capital at the time Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon took charge of the paper for a 
week to run it “as Christ would run a 
newspaper.” The public utility, however, 
presented to Mr. Holman great possibili- 
ties, and in this new field he has won con- 
siderable distinction. The average cor- 
poration manager has been so accustomed 
to hearing the people complain that he has 
come to the conclusion that it is utterly 
impossible to please them. But here is 
a man openly inviting suggestions and 
criticisms, and cheerfully rectifying errors 
the moment they are brought to his at- 
tention. His courteous, affable manner 
impresses all who have dealings with the 
company and wins for the institution a 
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host of friends. He possesses the ad- 
vantage of youth, quick perception, clear 
vision and indefatigable energy, and these 
qualifications have contributed in no small 
degree to the popularity which the com- 
pany now enjoys. 

The directors of the Laclede Gas Light 
Company are composed of the most promi- 
nent and successful business men of St. 
Louis. The executive committee takes a 
particularly active interest in the affairs of 
the company, and their influence has con- 
tributed a great deal in winning for the 
corporation the degree of public confidence 
which it now enjoys. The committee is 
composed of W. K. Bixby, C. H. Huttig, 
Thomas H. West, G. H. Walker and C. L. 
Holman. 

I hold no brief for the Laclede Gas 
Light Company; neither do I desire to 
give the management any undeserved 
publicity. In preparing this article the 
dominating thought was to show the 
tendency on the part of at least some cor- 
porations to end the ‘Damn-the-public” 
era of public-utility operation. 


CROWNING VERMONT 


(For the ‘‘ Brooklyn Society of Vermonters,”” January 17, 1899) 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


How shall we crown Vermont? With the beauty and balm of her mountains? 
The wealth of her fields of clover, her quarries, and flocks, and corn? 
The charm of her towns, hill-guarded, or set by Champlain’s clear fountains, 
Or Connecticut, fairest river, that winds through the meads of morn? 


Nay! for the fame of her sons is more than her quarries and clover; 
Strength of the hills is theirs, like her Allen of bravest mould 
Who seized Ticonderoga in the name of the great Jehovah 
And the Continental Congress—bold as the right is bold. 


Strength of the hills is hers; aye, and the strength of the waters! 
Proud she points to her Dewey that morn in Manila Bay; 

Happy the hearts and homes of her patriot sons and daughters— 
With the might of the hills and the seas we will crown her today! 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 











M MERICANS who wish to have 
i a glimpse of Swiss life in Swiss 
settings, will soon have this op- 
portunity without crossing the 
Atlantic. The little European 
republic is not to be moved from where 
it is—though room could be found for a 
score of Switzerlands in the Canadian 
Rockies—but a typical Swiss village is 
to be created that will give visitors to that 
wonderful sea of mountains a very com- 
prehensive idea of the home, the habits 
and the customs of those hardy moun- 
taineers across the sea. 

A permanent home for the corps of 
Swiss guides who are annually brought 
over by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co. to assist visiting mountain climbers in 
their ascent, is being established by the 
railway company in a part of the Rockies 
that will suit their native characteristics 
and afford them, during months of other- 
wise comparative idleness, ample oppor- 
tunities for further development of strenu- 
ous outside athletic sports. It will give 
them and their families a new home in this 
new land, and will doubtless develop into 
a large settlement, peopled by a hardy 
class of self-reliant, adventurous men who 
know the ways to the summits of untrod 
peaks as the average man knows the high- 
ways and byways of his native city. 
It will add to the picturesque surroundings, 
and will furnish a pleasing and interesting 
sight to the great brotherhood of nomads 
who are continually passing through the 
mountains on Canada’s pioneer trans- 
continental road. 

The site chosen for the future Swiss 
villages of Canada lies in the province of 








British Columbia, on the north side of the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The first village will be situated at the first 
western mile-stone adjoining the quaint 
Canadian village of Golden, which em- 
braces within its borders the point of union 
of the Kicking Horse and the Columbia 
rivers. Within close range of the western 
reaches of the Selkirks, on the north bank 
of the Columbia river lies, sloping to the 
south, the old farmstead on which the 
romance-pictured Swiss cottages are to 
be erected. Along its eastern side foams 
Hospital Creek, while through the center 
trickles a small stream fed by limpid 
springs from the foot hills. The wooded 
mountains to the south are favorite haunts 
of deer and bear; the Columbia River teems 
with fish which are good for eating; the 
high, rocky peaks to the north, which for 
nearly every month in the year are snow- 
capped, are famous as the home of the 
mountain goat, mountain sheep and the 
grizzly bear. A movement is on foot to 
introduce chamois into the mountainous 
region, which would give further zest to 
the sportsman’s appetite. In every di- 
rection in the nearby mountain fastnesses, 
there are splendid chances for easy hunt- 
ing, and for snow-shoeing, skiing and 
tobogganing, while skating and curling 
are already popular pastimes during the 
months of snow. Further afield are high 
virgin peaks yet unclimbed and unnamed, 
which offer great temptation to the ex- 
perienced alpinist. 
* ok 

The new village is to be called ‘‘Edel- 
weiss”—the bridal flower of the Swiss— 
and its location is on a plateau which rises 
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Don’t deny yourself food till meal 
time. 

When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 

These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy for thirty 
minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten ia 
the morning. So do school children 
at recess. 

-They’re more nutritive than 
bread. 

You can eat them dry— 
or with milk. 


Uneeda Biscuit are 
always crisp and 
delightful. 


Never sold in 
bulk 
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“ EDELWEISS,” THE NEW SWISS VILLAGE IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The village will be distinctly Swiss in all respects, and will give visitors an accurate idea of the home, 
habits and customs of the Swiss. See Publishers’ Department 
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The most perfect 
musical instrument the yzcror-Victrola X 
world has ever known. $75 


Mahogany 
* . 1 200, 0 
The Victor-Victrola possesses all Other styles $100,! £20, bd 


the virtues of the famous Victor, 
but has improved sound-amplifying 
surfaces instead of a horn and all 
moving parts are entirely concealed. 
Like the Victor “it plays itself”, 
nothing being left to uncertain skill 
—therefore an artistic rendition 
is always a certainty. 
It brings to you the world’s 
best music, sung and 
of 
played by the foremost .¥ & & 
artists, and delivered Peat oe 
in a sweet, pure, mS ae Stop in any 
mellow tone- o store where you 
: ‘ see the famous 
quality that is Victor trade-mark 
absolute and ask to hear the 
Victor-Victrola. You’ll 
‘ be astonished and wonder why 
tron, you have waited so long. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors. 





Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak with racks for records 


perfec- 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needleson Victor Records 


Look for the 
AVA Tel Coy ams (os 
on every . 
Victor- Victrola 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


two hundred feet from the bottom lands, 
and within unobstructed view of the pass- 
ing trains. The spot is most picturesque. 
The plateau and the hillsides are dotted 
with clumps of poplar, whose light-green- 
ish leaves pleasingly contrast with the 
darker shades of fir and spruce. The cot- 
tages—half a dozen to start with—will be 
distinctively Swiss in architectural design, 
construction and surroundings. 

The Columbia River, which flows from 
Lake Windermere, and other mother lakes 
about 100 miles south of Golden, is one 
of the most tortuous waterways in the 
world. Its course is northwest to a point 
past Golden called Boat Encampment, 
where it makes what is called the Big 
Bend, and turns south again, crossing under 
the C. P.R. tracks at Revelstoke, the rail- 
way having cut across the mountain range 
to meet it. From here it flows on into 
the Arrow Lakes, and into United States 
territory, finally emptying itself into the 
Pacific Ocean from Oregon, nearly 2,000 
miles distant from its source., Between 
Golden and Windermere there are splen- 
did roads now much used by motors, and 
these will be extended to Banff and Cal- 
gary on the main line of the C. P. R. and 
to Fort Steele and the Crow’s Nest Pass 
branch of the railway on the south. These 
roads will be the great automobile highways 
for motorists through a region that may 
well be termed the playground of the 
world, not the least interesting feature of 
which will be the new “Edelweiss” and its 


people. 


* * * 


A eatvEs like the following are ap- 

preciated by the publisher more than 
can well be realized. Favorable comments 
upon the Washington Department, and 
sentiments similar to those embodied in 
the first letter below quoted are unmis- 
takable evidence of the kindly interest 
taken by our readers in their representa- 
tives at the Capital. 


“Almost everything in the NATIONAL 
interests me, especially your ‘Affairs at Wash- 
ington’ and old war stories. It is gratifying 
to find one magazine that has a good word 
once in a while for some of our public men.— 
L. F. Philips, Gravity, Iowa. 


“Of all my reading material, I should miss 
the NATIONAL most of all. It brings one 


more in touch—a personal touch—with the 
personnel of our national law-makers and 
other national figures. I believe the Na- 
TIONAL is filling a long-felt want in this re- 
spect.—A. S. Plummer, M.D., Peoria, Il. 


“I must say that your photographs and 
description of the Washington people are 
fine.—Mrs. E. A. Nastick, Rock River, O. 


Few of our friends, however, commend 
the NATIONAL without a word in passing 
on their favorite among the “Books the 
People Built.” 


“TI have taken your valued magazine since 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, where I first 
heard of the magazine. I have taken it for 
others as well as myself and I cannot remember 
how many copies of the ‘‘Heart Throbs” and 
“Happy Habit” I have given away for 
Christmas and birthday presents.—(Name 
withheld.) 


“We think a great deal of the NATIONAL. 
Your books ‘Heart Throbs’ and ‘Heart Songs’ 
are treasures.”"—May & Umbenhauer, Grin- 
nell, Iowa. 


BB sdshetimrentes advertising” has been 
superficially considered as practically 
confined to America and Americans, but 
our English friends are doing things also, 
effectively and very originally. When in 
London, I sawa series of plates by Messrs. 
Clark, Nichols & Coombs, the great cocoa 
and caramel manufacturers, that showed 
remarkable growth in two years’ develop- 
ment, and indicated that advertising was 
as efficacious in England as in America. 

The caramels and cocoa of this well- 
known firm have become immensely 
popular, and a visit to the factory at Vic- 
toria Park showed at a glance why the 
goods have had and kept such a vogue. 
Mr. Channing Pelot of the Spottiswoode 
Advertising Agency, who had charge of 
this account, went to England with Mr. 
Paul Derrick, when he visited London some 
eight years ago to exploit Quaker Oats in 
Great Britain. 

The immense increase of advertising in 
English periodicals and newspapers, and 
recent changes in their makeup and illus- 
trations show that advertising as developed 
in America is being rapidly adopted, and 
adapted to the trade and business con- 
ditions of every civilized country. 
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Labor, Time, Material, are squandered 
in using the ordinary varnishes. 


With Murphy Varnishes, every ounce 
and moment and stroke is utilized. 


You buy no dregs in Murphy Varnish 
—pay for no extra labor in brushing 
and rubbing, over and over, to smooth 
the surface. 


Finishes made of Murphy Varnish have 

the beautiful old age which avoids the 

costs and the bother of re-varnishing. 
Murphy Railway and Motor Car and Carriage and Marine and Piano 


and Architectural and Furniture Varnishes, Murphy Surfacers and Colors 
and Stains and Enamels and Konkreto, all have the Economic Qualities. 


: . NEWARK 
rreveraish Murphy Varnish Company NJ. 

at Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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NN RANDOLPH is at our women readers’ service on any subject that may come 
within the offices of the NATIONAL’s Home Department. Replies to general questions 
will be printed unless otherwise requested; particular inquiries will be personally answered. 








NE wee girlie writes in a plain, 
bold hand that does justice 
to her six summers, asking 
why we don’t have a story 
for the boys and girls. The 
illustration at the head of 

“The Home” pages made our little corre- 
spondent, who “never saw the NATIONAL 
before,” expect something “just for the 
children.” 

Now I like to accommodate nice little 
girls who are in the “second primary” and 


able to read “words with fourteen letters,” , 


and I believe that little Miss Evelyn and 
our other small folk will enjoy the tale of 
“Old Man Ketchum.” It’s the story of 
how the twenty-six letters were found, 
and we'll have a verse every month until 
we pass Z. This time we'll get ready: 


Oh, Little Boys and Little Girls, 
I wonder if you've heard 

How each and all the letters 
That you find in every word 

Were first discovered—but of course 
I know that you have not; 

So here's a little story, then, 
For every little tot. 

So pull your little chairs about 
And snuggle close to me— 

I'll tell you all about it just 
The way ‘twas told to me. 


Next month we’ll have “A,” with a 
picture. 


OGUE in bookland centers about 
Arnold Bennett—answering Mrs. J. 
J. D.’s query. That is, the American 
press so declares. Mr. Bennett’s late 
novels would not, I fear, especially appeal 
to Mrs. D. or to the average “home” 
woman. Business women, however, al- 
ways enjoy his “Journalism for Women,” 
which contains general advice for all busi- 
ness folk. This little book is one of the 
author’s earlier works, and his counsel 
and information are freely dispensed. With 
eager eyes and hopeful heart, in days gone 
by, I read every word of it along with many 
other ‘‘Guides” to the portal of journal- 
ism. But now, alas, I remember little 
of it save the author’s references to a certain 
fault common to woman-kind—that of 
being late at all times and in all places. 
One example outlined by him is particu- 
larly annoying. A city editor once 
assigned to a woman reporting a very 
important lecture. The evening edition 
went to press without mention of the 
event. Inquiries were instituted, and 
it was found that no copy on the lecture 
had been received. The woman re- 
porter was sent for, and reached the 
editorial office late the following after- 
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THE ORIGINAL AND 
GENUINE CHARTREUSE 


has always been and still is made by the Carthusian 
Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion 
from France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; 
and, although the old labels and insignia originated 
by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property 
of the Monks, their world-renowned product is nowadays 


known as 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


— GREEN AND YELLOW — 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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The largest and most complete in North Carolina 


“Get the Hook’ | | Durham Hosiery Mills 


TRADE MARK J 
Manufacturers of 


“‘Easy-Grip” Garters STAPLE HOSIERY 


And you won’t have to stop on the street to hitch up FOR MEN— WOMEN— CHILDREN 
your sox Web under all metal 
Worn so loosely around the leg you simply forget them, Mills Nos. 1 and 2 located at Durham, N.C. 
still Mill No. 3 located at High Point, N.C. 
“ “ 4 “ “ Chapel Hill, “ 
“ “ 5 “ iid Goldsbcro, “ 


Sold through the jobbing trade 


Sales Office: 346 BROADWAY 
A. M. CARR, Manager NEW YORK CITY 


THEY NEVER SLIP 
DOWN 


“EASY-GRIP” hooks ad- 
just themselves; all edges 
are well rounded and will 
not tear. Large, flimsy hose 
can be held tightly around 
the leg by taking a big bite, 
or tight sox held by a few 
threads, 


“EASY-GRIP” 
never lets go. 


Price 25 cents 
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INVALUABLE EVERY-DAY SUGGESTIONS for every member 

of the family will be found in ‘Little Helps for Home-makers” 
which contains over two thousand tested home-hints to lighten 
the household cares and gladden the heart of the housewife. Sent 
postage paid, on receipt of $2.00. With National Magazine one 
year, a $32.50 value, for $2.50. Address M. R. Fraser, 9 Elder St., 
Dorchester, Mass. : 








Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
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THE HOME 


noon. ‘‘Well,” she explained to the 
editor, “the lecture was so long and the 
place was so hot that when it was over I 
was all done up and went home.” 

This, you understand, is not Bennett’s 
story verbatim. He tells it in the same 
terse, delightful way that his novels are 
written. I think that most of the libraries 
have the little volume in which any reader 
will find much entertainment. 


* * * 


 anentlane of the fingers has interested 
many of our readers, if one is to judge 
by letters “for further particulars” on the 
palmistry notes published last month. I 
have pored still further over ‘The Guide 
to Palmistry” and find that surprising 
significance is attached to the thumb. 
“Every instinct may be modified or com- 
pletely changed,” says Mrs. Henderson, 
the author of the book, “by the form of 
the thumb.” 

Taking size first, we find that “a large 
thumbed woman is always considerate 
and clear-headed. Love with her is free 
and faithful, and she is never a flirt or a 
coquette. A small-thumbed woman is 
infinitely more fascinating. Love is her 
all and all.” 

Here is a hint for the June bride. Let 
her look to her husband’s thumb. Says 
Mrs. Henderson: “In marriage it is ad- 
visable that a large thumb should be 
wedded to a small thumb, for if both per- 
sons have dominant wills, no happiness can 
result.” But by all means beware of an 
inordinately large thumb, coupled with a 
long forefinger. Such persons are “too 
headstrong for their own good.” 

Have you any lines in the flesh near the 
thumb-nail? Then you may hope for leg- 


* * * 


acies. Confidentially, I have discovered 
nearly a score of these beside one thumb- 
nail, and am “‘livin’ in hopes, Honey,” 
like May Dixon Thacker’s “Aunt Lize.” 


* * * 


F  etasnape aie are never pleasant, 
but Mrs. E. N.’s letter has a timely 
warning between the lines. “I noticed 
your letter about mothers training their 
girls for business,” she writes, ‘and was 
much interested in it. I am only writing 
you because I think some mothers whose 
daughters are already at work will be 
warned by our awful experience.” For 
Mrs. N.’s young daughter—twenty-two 
and ambitious—has just become totally 
blind. 

The story of the tragedy is not unique. 
Miss N. used her eyes all day and, in an 
evening school course, practically all 
night. Frequent headaches were usually 
quieted with “powders”; the eyes were 
never given a thought, until, one day, 
they refused then and forever to perform 
their function. 

So much advice is published every day 
on the same subject that my comment 
upon care of the eyes would be super- 
fluous. Mrs. N. reproaches herself for 
allowing her daughter to attempt evening 
study; “a mother who does this,’’ she de- 
clares, “will rue the day of night schools, 
as I have.” I am not sure that these 
schools should be so sweepingly con- 
demned. Glasses for reading, a shade for 
glaring light, boracic acid, or plain salt 
and water, for an eye-bath—these common 
helps lessen the strain on the “windows of 
the soul’ and are almost indispensable to 
the girl who must read and sew. 

ANN RANDOLPH. 


* * * 


LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


A VIRGINIA DISH 
The Misses Isabelle and Virginia Heard 


In a baking dish place alternate layers of 
sliced apples and sliced boiled sweet potatoes, 
each layer sweetened and flavored with nut- 
meg; add a lump of butter, pour over a little 
water and bake slowly until the top is 
nicely browned; serve in dish in which it 
is baked. Delicious. 


WHEN BAKING APPLES 
By Mrs. Wm. C. Kneale 


A new way to bake sweet apples. Put the 
—— in a stew pan over the fire with a cu 
of sugar to a pint of water, let them boil 
until tender, but whole, and tte water all 
in the apples; then put in dripping pan in 
a good oven for a short time. They are 
very juicy and firm. 
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Use Press Clippings? 


T will more than pay you to secure our exten- 
sive service covering all subjects, trade and 
personal, and get the benefit of the best and most 
systematic reading of all papers and periodicals, 
here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why miss 
taking advantage for obtaining the best possible 
service in your line? 


Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is 
the card index for securing what you want and 
need, as every article of interest is at your daily 
command. 


Write for terms, or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5 or 1000 clippings at $35. 








Special Rates quoted on Large Orders. 


THE MANHATTAN PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Prop. 


Cambridge Building, 334 Fifth Ave., cor. 33d St. 
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Every man who will insist on pe gal and be 


sure it bears the Cooper Trade Mark will always 
get perfect underwear satisfaction. There is no 
‘same as” nor “‘just as good” for 
we make the machines that make 
the goods—the kind with the stretch. 
Best dealers carry a complete line of the various 
styles, weights and colors: Sample of fabric and 
booklet giving prices on request. Fe 


COOPER MFG. CO., Bennington, Vt. . 








AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
Safer and Handier than Money. 


You know the risk and inconvenience of carry- 
ing muchactualmoney. The safe andhandy 
way is to have one of those neat wallets well 
filled with $100, $50, $20, and $10 *‘A.B.A.”’ 
Cheques, obtained from leading bankers. To 
pay bills anywhere, simply tear out cheques, 
countersign them and tender as so much cash. 
They are taken at par in most 
countries and in the rest at New 
York or London Exchangerates. 
Write to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany,7 Wall St., New York, for 
information as to where youcan 
obtain these cheques in your 
vicinity and interesting booklet, 
“The Self Identifying Cheque” 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY 














$526.00 From A 
Five Cent Clipping 


If you are interested in learning 
how it was done send for our Booklet; 
which tells about our: 


Trade News Service 
Current Topics Service 
Personal Item Service 
Literary Department 


The International Press Clipping 
Bureau receives, reads and clips, 55,000 
publications daily and weekly papers. 
monthly magazines, trade, literary and 
religious papers, etc. 


Write us stating your line of business, 
or in what you are interested, and we will 
show you, without expense to you, how 
we can serve you. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 


R 403 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE HOME 


FOR MUSH 
By Nettie Rand Miller 


When frying mush, dip the slices first in 
the white of an egg, and it will be fine and 


crisp. 
For the Food Chopper 


When running dates, figs or raisins through 
the food-chopper, add a few drops of lemon 
juice; it will prevent the fruit from clogging 
the chopper. 

For Callous Spots 


For hard or callous places on the feet, take 
equal parts of vaseline, pulverized gum- 
camphor and turpentine, mix thoroughly 
and rub a little on the places every night; 
rub it well; this is also good for cuts or 
bruises. 


A NEW “STICKER’’ 
Mrs. W. Boyd Wilson 


A ten-cent can of black sorghum mixed 
with one and one-half quarts of water; then 
apply with a brush to a painted wall; if it 
is papered in the usual way, the wall-paper 
will stick forever. As many do their own 
papering in the spring of the year, this may 
be of interest. 


A Home-Made Mop 


A most excellent mop for hardwood floors 
can be made in this way: Take about twelve 
old stocking tops, cut open and sew together 
on the machine and fasten in the mop handle; 
this leaves no lint and never scratches the 
highest polished surface. 


CHEESE: OLIVES 
By Mrs. Jack Johnson 


Into a saucepan put one-half pint of milk, 
three ounces butter; season to suit taste. 
When this boils, stir in five ounces of flour, 
and take from fire; add three eggs and four 
ounces grated cheese. Sprinkle a little flour 
on board, roll into pieces the size of a walnut; 
dip in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs, 
and fry to a golden brown in boiling lard. 

Fill with the following custard: One-half 
pint milk, four eggs, one teaspoonful flour, a 
pinch of salt. As soon as it comes to a boil, 
add one ounce bread crumbs, and three 
ounces grated cheese. Mix lightly, and fill 
the olives. Serve in a napkin and garnish 
with parsley. Delicious. 


A SEWING HINT 
ByE. C. F. 


If, in these days of using pins instead of 
basting, you will wind the arm of your 
machine with three-quarter inch strips» of 
thick wool cloth, to put the pins into when 
not in use, you will find it much handier 
than laying them on the machine table 
where they are sure to become scattered over 
the floor. 


USE OF BRAN WATER 
By Mrs. Caroline Vinton Henry 


An effectual and harmless dirt-remover is 
bran-water; it cannot be surpassed. Place 
in a cloth bag some bran, pour boiling water 
upon it and let it stand several minutes; 
squeeze the bag and remove, when the water 
is ready for use. 

In washing painted or hardwood floors, it 
will be found invaluable; the dirt is quickly 
removed and the original finish of the wood 
is retained. 

For washing printed fabrics it has no equal, 
for it will not injure the most delicate colors. 

An important consideration is that it does 
not injure the hands; on the contrary, bran 
is an excellent skin-whitener and beneficial 
when used in the bath. 


Household Uses for Salt 


Brooms soaked in hot salt water wear 
better. 

Salt dissolved in ammonia, or alcohol, will 
remove grease spots. 

Salt thrown on any burning substance will 
stop the smoke and blaze. 

All vegetables that harbor insects, such as 
cauliflower, lettuce, or cabbage, should stand 
in a solution of salt water before they are 
used. 

Rattan, bamboo or basket furniture may 
be thoroughly cleaned with brush and salt 
water. 

Bedroom floors may be kept cool and very 
fresh in summer if wiped daily with a cloth 
wrung out of a strong solution of salt water; 
microbes, moths and pests are thus destroyed. 


DISCOLORED FRUIT JARS 
5 dae Re «Baa 


In using my canned goods during the 
winter I often notice jars, particularly those 
having had fruits put up in spiced vinegar 
in them, which have a brownish, dusky ap- 
pearance after they have been thoroughly 
washed. I find hot suds and any amount of 
rubbing with dish mop will not make glass 
clear. Having found a never-failing remedy, 
I wish others to be helped by it. Fill the 
jar with warm water adding a teaspoonful of 
household ammonia. Set the jar in a sunny 
window or on a shelf near stove. Let it 
stand a few hours and wash with dish mop, 
rinse in warm water and the glass will be 
clear as new. By this same process I clean 
my vinegar cruet and medicine bottles. 


NEW WAY TO COOK FISH 
By Mrs. W. E. Bell 


Put a fork through the tail of a fine trout, 
and hold over sink; pour boiling water over 
fish until the backbone begins to curve; 
then skin it and clean it; stuff with dressing 
same as chicken; bake; make milk gravy; 
cut crosswise and serve. It is fine. 
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A beverage of absolute purity 
and attractive character. Satisfies thirst—satishes 
taste—invigorates the body. Composed strictly of pure, 
healthful ingredients—delicious fruit juices—acid phosphate \/ 
—pepsin. 





The most 
satisfying 
drink in the world 








When you have a good thirst, save it for Pepsi-Cola and 
the pleasure of it and the benefit. 


“‘ There’s a difference”’ 
C 
Ask at all fountains— also in bottles 
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at dealer 
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THE HOME 


FOR MILDEW STAINS 
By Mrs. M.L. Rumnell 


Wet the cloth and rub on soap and chalk, 
mixed together, and lay in the sun; or lay 
the cloth in buttermilk for a short time, take 
out and lay in the hot sun; or put lemon 
juice on and treat in the same way. 


Morocco Leather 


Morocco leather may be restored ‘with a 
varnish of the white of an egg. Try it. 


**Love of a Bonnet’’ 


Two scraps of foundation, 
Some fragments of lace; 

A shower of French rosebuds 
To droop o’er the face. 


Fine ribbons and feathers, 
With crape and illusion; 

Then mix and ‘‘derange’”’ them 
In graceful confusion. 


Inveigle some fairy, 

Out roaming for pleasure, 
And beg the slight favor 

Of taking her measure. 


The length and the breadth 
Of her dear little pate, 

And hasten a miniature 
Frame to create. 


Then pour as above, 

The bright mixture upon it, 
And lo! you possess 

Such a “‘love of a bonnet!” 


BEDBUG EXTERMINATOR 
By Mrs. Theo. Wonzon 


Use this mixture for bedbugs, an easily 
prepared, most effectual destroyer:—To a 
quart of ammonia, use a cupful of salt and 
apply to cracks. 


Birdina Cocoa 


A nice drink which we have named ‘‘Birdina 
Cocoa’”’ is made by adding a large teaspoonful 
of cocoa to a cup of green tea; sweeten and 
add cream to suit the taste. 


For the Cabbage Worm 


The most effectual destroyer for the cab- 
bage worm is a teaspoonful of black pepper 
sifted on the cabbage. 


A VALUABLE HINT 
By Mrs. W. A. Davis 


One day a lady, when calling at my home, 
gave me a little hint which I took advantage 
of as soon as she had gone. I was delighted, 
as you will be, when you discover that you 
can remove that unsightly white spot frora 
the polished top of your dining-room table, 
caused by a hot dish, by simply saturating 
a piece of cloth with essence of peppermint 
and rubbing spot with it. 


TO SCREEN BATH-ROOM WINDOWS 
By E. B. 


If you wish to screen bath-room windows 
or any other without excluding the light, 
paint them with the preparation made by 
dissolving pulverized gum tragacanth for 
twenty-four hours in the white of eggs. 
Apply to the window panes with a soft brush. 


For the Shoe 

Warm the soles of new shoes. While they 
are warm paint them with copal varnish. 
When it dries, paint them again. Three 
such coats will not only make the soles 
water-proof but will make them last twice 
as long. 

For Sprains and Bruises 

An infallible remedy for all sprains and 
bruises attended with pain or inflammation 
is a poultice of hot molasses and salt. Stir 
the molasses stiff with salt. Apply with a 
muslin bandage and cover well so as to re- 
tain the heat. 


For The Window Screen 


It is not generally known that if window 
screens are painted with a thin white paint 
instead of with black as they often are, that 
those inside the house may look through the 
screen the same as before, while outsiders 
cannot see inside. 


HELPS FOR WASH DAY 
By Mrs. E. C. L. 


I have found spirits of camphor the best 
of anything to remove fruit stains. Saturate 
the spot with camphor, then pour boiling 
water through the stain. Camphor alone 
will generally remove the fruit stain, but I 
always use the hot water as an added pre- 
caution. 

For grass stains rub well with molasses, 
if that does not remove the stain entirely, 
use alcohol. 

Oxalic acid will remove all old stains. 
Get oxalic acid in crystals, put in bottle, pour 
cold water over. Dilute the acid for use and 
then make stronger if necessary. 

It is a deadly poison, keep away from 
children. Touch only spots and rinse with 
clear, cold water, then wet spots in ammonia, 
rinse again. It will remove fruit, ink and 
leather stains. 


A NEW WAY TO SHINE A STOVE 
By Mrs. K.E. Holden 


Many women ruin their hands polishing 
a kitchen range. I find the best way to make 
a range shine is merely take a cloth, dip into 
your dishwater, which is more or less greasy 
after washing the dishes, and rub the stove 
off. If this method is used every day, you 
need never use stove polish and your stove 
will shine and look like new. 








